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The following lectures were given to young women, 
in the Anthon Memorial Church, on Bucceasive Sun- 
day evenings of the winter of 7S — 7I». Tlieir aim was 
to guide the aspirations of womanhood for a lar;,'cr 
and worthier life-work in the world, by ennobling,' the 
ideals of the vocations which call upon woman's <lis- 
tinctive powers. They are now given to the wider 
public in the hope that, beyond the reach of the 
spoken word, they may help some little towards the 
developement of the Coming Woman. 

K. n. N. 

New York, October 31. 1880. 
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WANTED, A VOCATION. 



"I HAVE finUhcdthe work wUidi thou gaveHt iiic to do."— • 
John 17 : 4. 

This is the calm sigh of retrospect with which tho 
perfect man utters liis sense <»f coniph'ted life-work, 
lie had come into the world charge<l with a mission 
— he was going from the world with that mission :ic- 
complished. Lifers powers had o]K'ned in the con- 
sciousness of a vocation from the Father of man : 
"Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's busi- 
ness?" Life's powers were omening the end that 
comes when the full corn is seede<l in the heavy ear: 
"I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do." Death met him with the sheaves upon his 
shoulder. In the perfect Son of Man all the imper- 
fect children of men find their life expresse<l, as tho 
flower interprets every unswathing leaf, every swell- 
ing bud. He who gathers into himself the full life 
of humanity, voices humanity's consciousness of a 
divine vocation. The measure of approach to the 
Christly fulness of life is the degree of this recog- 
nition of a calling to a work of God for man. 

Savage life is low, in that it presents little sense of 
a work given each to do. The ideal of life is loafing. 
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relieved by such exertion as ia needful to sustain ex- 
istence. Tlie class in our civilized society ivhose 
ideul is gentcol idleness, though it be the wealthy, 
and in our superficial sense of the noble term, "the 
cultured," Matthew Arnold justly calls "the barba- 
rians." They are not truly civilized, for tho essential 
feature of civihzatioii ia the associated life in which 
each member of the body has a work to do for the 
comtaou weal, tho sense of vocation which cornea 
out in tho development of mental powers. These 
brilliant idlers may sing with Walt Whitman, "I 
loaf and iovite my soul," but no soul worth having 
comes of loafing. The tme soul of manhood or 
womanhood comes as came the perfect soul, whose 
first whisper of self-recognition was that word of the 
boy in the Temple, whose musing under the shadow 
of death was this soliloquy which steals down from 
tho olive-grove beneath Jerusalem. 

Life, the liigbeat force, must be, even more than 
lower forces, motion. Powers of mind and body 
wait for action to liberate them into forces. Life 
is forceful action, the outcome of powers seekiog 
vent. Repress, suppress tiiat motion, find no freo 
play for tbe force that stirs in heart and mind, and 
that force paaaes down and out in lower fonns of ac- 
tivity, and the spirit life wilts and withers within the 
body. To bo able to do a work in which the best force 
of life, its vigor of body, its strength of will, its en- 
ergy of thought, its wealth of emotion, shall find ex- 
pression, ia the blessing with which tlie Father sends 
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hifl child fortli upon the worhl. " He placed man in 
the garden to dress it and to keep it," with powers for 
work and work for those powers, dowering liini with 
faculties and constructing for liiin a sphere in wliich 
he sliould move in happy action. And the divine 
reward of advancing life, Le.^ of developing powers, 
is increase of task, not beyond but up to the 
strength ; larger field for the greater force. " Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord. Thou hast been ruler over one city, 
I will make thee ruler over five cities." 

The full-orbed life of humanity divides into the 
hemispheres of the sexes. In that holy piean of the 
dying Christ blend the voices of manhood and 
womanhood, harmonizing in chorded contrast their 
"I have finished the work;" swelling into unison 
with " which thou gavest me to do ;" the works dif- 
ferent, the vocation one. Like the twin stems which 
Moorish architecture sometimes shows, twining round 
each other in graceful involution, till they blossom 
forth in the richly carved capital of the one column, 
manhood and womanhood climb up together into the 
human consciousness, which effloresced in Christ, of 
" the work wiiich thou gavest me to do." 

Manhood has been the first of the twin stems of 
humanity to reach tliis crowning consciousness of 
vocation, the first to feel the necessity for active em- 
ploy, with its pliysical and mental education, and the 
first therefore to evolve a sphere adapted for life's 
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capacities, commonsurate with its powers. There are 
still, to be sure, among oiir " barburiaus," tbose who 
have not reached up to this conBciousneBS of voca- 
tion, and, as the dawning recognition of manhood's 
work, we may regard with Idndly eye our dore 
/cw«(Mse handling the reins of the aristocratic stage- 
coach, hoping ere long to see philanthropic business 
and public life engaging their growing powers. 
Manhood's nobleness is seen in the merchant and 
ManVer, the lawyer and doctor, the litterateur and 
V'ftrtist, the editor and statesman, the men of active 
employ in the manifold vocations opened for the sex, 
conscious in life's powers of a calling from the Fa- 
ther o£ life, and each seeking to be able at tlie close 
of the day to say, " I have finished the work which 
I thoa gavest mc to do." 

Manhood's happiness is in these honorable activi- 
F'ties fitted to the natarc. Man needs a vocation, and 
I'has found it. Does not woman also need a vocation, 
|.«nd may she not find one ? 

That question I take to be the key to the very re- 
markable social Btir our generation has felt circling 
round woman. It is easy to criticise and fault it. 
Many foolish and some dangeroiis things have been 
said and done by those who claim to champion the 
womau's movement. Such erratic action always char- 
aclizGS new movements. Eccentric and by no means 
lovable people have pnshcd to the fore-front of this 
"cause ;" the social ISohemians, whom the latest re- 
form always attracts irresistibly ; long-haired men, 
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short-haired women — unconventional, visionary, en- 
thusiastic, impracticable ; the ubi([uitou8 nidicili^, 
found wherever the ram^s-horn l>hist summons the 
social wiilh to come down. A gotnl d(*al of scuni, 
and no little of noxious look and snu'll han come to 
the surface in this stir, ho that prudent people have 
been inclined to hold their noses and turn away ; but 
then freshets generally rouse up the mud plentifully. 
Pour fuller tides of life through any st»cial chan- 
nels and there will follow a disclosure of disagree- 
ables, not created by the new movement, but only 
brought to the surface to be partly puritie<l in the 
sunlight and the air, and to have the unpuritiablc part 
thereof precipitated again to the old obscurity in 
which foulness ever haunts the social undercurrents. 
This movement has tended to violent tangential ac- 
tion, threatening to rush off from the orbit womanly 
duty has rounded through the cycling generations, 
omening confusion and chaos to the social system. 
But it has felt the pressure and power of laws might- 
ier in their centripetal tendency than all the violence 
of its centrifugal forces, elastic enough to allow of a 
wider sweep to the paths of womanly activity while 
holdinir them to the old circlinG: round the centre of 
feminine occupation, the homo ; allowing no radical 
chanores in the established lines of life. The wise 
man will not allow his judgment of so serious a 
movement to be precommitted by prejudice, but will 
look carefully below its superficial follies to discern 
its inner forces, persuaded that so great a ferment 
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points to some gravo wi-ong Oistiirbing society, some 
now life struggling w-itliio the olil eonvenlionftlities. 

So Iieai-kening to tho Ijabel-toiiguoa tliat plead for 
woman's rights Id discordant oliorus, lie n'ili find 
articulated with more or less clearneaa tlio cry, 
" Wanted, a Vocation ;" will recognize tho reaching 
out of womanhood unto tho consciousness of a calling 
to some work in tho world, freeing the powers now 
cramped by social conventionalities. In this cry a 
duet of voices blend, the body's call for a work that 
will insure the bi'ead which perisheth, and the soul's 
call for a vocation that will feed the inner hunger for 
truth and beauty and goodness, together voicing the 
demand, " n work for life nud a life-work," a sphere 
commensurate with the necessities and capacities of 
L womanhood. 



There is first the plaintive cry of womanhood for 
a fair, free field of labor for those who are di'iven 
out into the market-place to compete with the stronger 
sex in tlio exhausting toil of brain or the wearying 
work of hand which awaits bread-winners in onr 
Christian civiHxation, whose children stand all day 
idle, waiting the boon of being hired. With this 
economic aspect of tho question I can concern myself 
here only in so far as tJie snffering involved and the 
L- temptation incarreil by woman's wrongs in the work- 
ing world lead it into the sjiheres of philanthropy and 
gBOruIity. 
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Mil hi III (I OS of woniffn arc oliligod to provide for 
thi'ir own eniipoit — poor girls boforo iiuirriugo, svoinen 
who never marry uiid Imvo no rcliitivea alilu to cure 
for tbcm, wives wlioso husbnnilR cannot cam enougU ] 
to Bupporl their fannlics, widows left with children to i 
rear — a host vust beyond tlic dream of thoeto who 
have not looked into the RiibjecL There ia palpabls 
need for an open door to self-supporting work and for I 
Bbility to enter and wrest a livelihood. Wu muat 
demand, tla'ri'fiire, that the doors into every sphere 
where there is work that women can do must be 
opened, that all traditional prejndices and conventional 
notions artificially restricting the opportunities for 
woman's work shall be swept away, and the question 
of her properemploybcleft for natural laws to settle. 

And this in no radical anil revolutionary spirit, but 
in the vital conser\'atiam which trusts nature utterly. 

For clearly the conventional boundaries of the 
sphere of woman's work have been drawn by no nat- 
ural, i.c, ethical forces. 

The instinct of selfishness has shown itself, as be- 
tween classes, so also, between the scsxs. Power is 
always reluctant to share its monopoly.^ Man has com- 
fortably arrogated to himself the capacity to carry on 
the higher works of the world, afld taken out a patent 
for every desirable occupation. Ontellectual vocations 
be has held as long as possible forhimself, proudly leav- 
ing to woman manual labor in the house and in the 
field, and as society moved on, putting off her claims 
to a share in the intelleclnal provineea by unlimited 
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grants of fee simple estates in the heart. Now the 
heart is a very noble domain, but scarcely remuner- 
ative; its yield not being found in the exchange 
lists, or its scrip quoted in tiie stock reports, though 
there be many a comer made in it with a great deal 
of breaking. 

— We must demand further that no arbitrary distinc- 
tions be made in the wages of men and wom^jl that 
sex be no diacount on the teacher, the telegraph- 
operator, the factory operative ; that the same amount 
and quality of labor receive as much pay in the person 
of the weak woman as in that of the strong man. 
It is an in-equity, iniquity, to be indignantly shamed 
lay ail men who preserve in the warfare of competi- 
lioo aught not only of chivalric feeling for women, 
Ijut of simple justice-loving, that because she is a 
woman, a teacher in our common schools shall be 
offered one half tlie salary of her fellow-teacher, no 
more gifted, no more faithful, who happens to be a 
man. Against the injustice of social opinioua ortrade 
customs which holds women hack from work they are 
competent to do, or pays them unfairly in it, we must 
all protest in every way possible j and then turn 
round uj^jon young women themselves and demand of 
them that when they throw themselves against the 
doors which shut them out from fi'ce work and fair 
pay, they shall carry weight enough to force hack the 
resistance of conventtonalily and selfishness, 

Woman's difficulty in finding work is largciy hi-r 
own lack of capacity for good work, women thcmselvcB 
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being tlie judges. But thnt lack of cnpaoUy is as 
largely the result of imperfect oducation. A boy is 

rained severely for his life-woik, and, if there bo any ' 
mpetency in him, when ho enters upon it he \» pre- I 
red to forco success out of it. Ue expects to gel bia J 
pvlug by bin own work. A gtrl is not taught to loold 

Wnvnrd lo a possibility of self-H up porting life, a 
kado rcaily for it. Marriage is ttiu tiolution of hei| 

Stoblem, and consciously or nnoonscioudly her educA^ 
pon is moulded by the onlook to this settlement. Poo) 

{Iris slight their domestic training and their faotorn 
work, their telegraphing and their tcaciiing, as thuyf 
would not if they expecled to continue in those po.iM 
tions. The testimony of employers is nuirorm ooT 
K^his point. Tiie daugliters of the well-to-do are edu-1 

iated in tho expectation that they will always bsl 

wed for by loving fathers or devoted hnshauil& f 
farents, poor and rich alike, fail to look fairly in tha 
face the possibility that their daughters may bo left 
by the contingencies of life to earti their own support, 

ind neglect to fit them for success in such emergen- 

In the simple works of the household and in/ 
^e higher tasks of the school, girls are superGciall^ 

rained; and when in later life the woman" Tiasto 
turn her cooking or her sewing, her music or her . 
literary skill to account for bread-winning, she finds I 
herself unable to command the support expected from J 
her work of hand or brain. Thus it is that in our J 
great cities, as every one who has tried to help dis- 
tressful women sadly knows, tho task ia not only thatj 
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of finding n, work to be done, but then of fiQ<!iag .1 
worker able to do it. Hosts of women are Btandlog 
idle in the market-place bitterly complaining that 
"no man halli hired us," pathetically unconsciouB 
thai no man can hire them, save as a. cloak for chaiity j 
the wretclied multitude of cooks who spoil the food 
intrusted to them, of seamatresaes whose work haa to 
be ripped apart and done over again, of dioss-makcrs 
who cannot make garments fit, of impoverished gentle- 
women ofiering their little accomplishments — fancy- 
work, piano-lhrumming, verse-making — for sale, won- 
dering that no one will buy, and sickening at heart as 
they feel the whirling tides of life rushing by and 
over them, and no support upon the wild waters be- 
neath then). 

Gail IlaniiUon says sharper things agatnat her own 
Bex than a man's lips may utter, in her " Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness." She arraigns the igno- 
rance, incKactncss, and untrust worthiness of women 
in a very terrible indictment, terrible beeanse on the 
whole true. Florence Nightingale declares : 

"PtfOplo crj out and deplore the unremuneratlTO amploy- 
luent for nnmoD. Tlie true want Is tbe oilier waj. Woiaea 
reall}' trained and ciipable of good work can command any 
wagas or Bslarles. We cannot get liie women." .... 

"The imy is offpfcd : it U t!ia trained workers we cunnot flud 
tobepnid."— (Tnii, pp. 31.38. 



Even when bolts a 
woik-sphpres are hef 
sheer weight. Brav 



id bars arc drawn, the doors into 
i'y, and arc to be forced open by 
! women have turned the keys of 
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many an inviting vocation ; but no Toman will folloir 
them into the works tboy are honoring who is nut 
forceful enough to push through after them. Wo- 
men are taking their places by men's side in almost 
every line of life-work, but only as they bring truinetl 
sldll, oulturcil capacity to business and professional 
life. The question of womiui's work in its economic 
oepect is roallv one not so much sow of woman's 
rights as of woman's mights. Pretty much any thing 
she wants to do, a resolute girl may now do; but 
■what can she do ? 

What can you do, my young friend ? What power 
of thorough work with head or liand have you cnU 1 
tnred to such mastery as provides you with an oe 
pation, in which, if need Iw, you can win your daily 
bread ? Do not launch forth upon your voy.agc with- 
out a life-preserver ! It is less pitiful to be thrown 
out upon the Atlantic waves, unbnoyed by cork or 
rubber, than to be cast upon the world with uo means 
I of support beneath vou, 

n. 

"Wanted, a Vocation," a life-work, a definite aim 
calling forth the full powers of the being, a mis- 
sion which will enable each one to say at the close of 
the day, amid the evening shadows, "I have finished 
the wort; which thou gavest me to do" — thus I in- 
terpret the other voice in this cry of womanhood. It 
is the soul of womanhood we hear, below the dis- 
eordant clamor of the hour, struggling for larger life 
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■within the impriBonment of conventionalities, gasping 

for freer bre.ith in the vacuous sphere which fashiou- 

ablo life ordains for woman, and carefully exhausts 

of the elements which feed high life and noble aa- 

pimtioii; protesting against the low ideals held np 

before girlhood's opening jiowers as the objects of 

feminiuc ambition, the fruition of womanly energies 

of heart and mind and soul. The uprisings of dis- 

l content we see are largely the yeasty motions which 

f dteli of the forces of a nobler life liberating themselvea 

I the spirit of womanhood, breaking through the 

korust of custom, throwing off the inert weight of re- 

|<Mnutive conventionalities, aspiring for larger action. 

That this is no unnecessary process of fermentation 

is apparent iho moment we examine the ideals con- 

vcutionally fashioned for young women, and the actual 

life shaped by custom. 

(1.) Society has hold out before young womanhood 
an ideal of life-work which is simply disguised play. 
A young man has been tanght solid knowledge and 
trained to useful employment of Iiia powers. His has 
been an education for work. A girl has been taught 
all manner of accomplishments, showy and supeificial 
acquirements, which serve to render her more attrac- 
tive in the drawing-room. Hers has been' an educa- 
tion for play. She passes out from school, not to 
enter even provisionally upon any vocation, or to de- 
vole herself to any serious aim of culture or useful- 
ness, but to "enter society" — I.e., to take up a life 
vblch consists of a round of calls, receptions, balls, 
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theatres, nnd operas, a ba&ineBS of play, in which the 
flowers of llio parlor are like their sistora of tli»! field, 
which "toil not, neither do they spin." 

Of course, naluro does not contemplate having the 
majority of youug women Hottlo down into trades 
and profesaiona, having other and better work for 
I them to do. Society's arraugomeuta for young wo- 
[ men on leaving school, accordingly, are moulded by 
this underlying plan of nature, and become quite in- 
evitably a provision for a marrying period. 

But surely it doea not follow that, therefore, the 
Btep out of learning should be, not into working but 
into mere playuig. All will not marry; most will 
not marry within a few years. To carefully culture 
tho nuud for a do^en years, and then in the opening 
of its jjower to lead it forth from preparation to real 
Dfe, and to have that real life prove to be a play- 
room, is not that a strange method for rational be- 
ings who really care to turn out character? It surely 
ought to be expected that young women, on " linish- 
ing," should take up some serious pursuit of personal 
culture or practical usefulness, as their brothers go 
into business or a profession, and still leave tliem- 
selves ample time to be in " society" qnite as much 
as is good for any fonuing life. But to throw away 
witlT tlic school-lwoks any serious aim, any disciplin- 
ing work, tliis is a mar^-ellous sequence of an educa- 
tion for a life which is to have any worth in it. 

But even so it is, and tho young girl, having duly 
"finished," draws a long breath, with a feeling that 
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work is over and play-time has come. Encouraged 
by parents, expected by friends, she throws herself 
into the pleasant paatimo of society, and lives to 
dress and dance and drive and dine ; and the period 
of all others in life most full of high aspiration and 
noble impulse is emptied of all serious aim, dis- 
charged of all duty. 

Could it be otherwise than that the soul of woman- 
liood, growing into larger life, shonld press rebelli- 
rasly against this conventionality, which, in thinking 
please, palls ; in seeming to honor, depletes and 
degrades the life it dooms in its best years to frivo- 
lous pleasnre and ignoble Idleness ? It may be the 
unselfish dcsiro to give their daughters uiimingled 
enjoyment that prompts loving parents to turn tliem 
out into the pleasure park to run at will ; bnt is there 
any true and lasting pleasure which does not spring 
up by the wayside of faithful work ? and ia it not the 
height of cruelty to lead young souls aside from those 
paths of duty where the Castalian springs well up 
fresh and clear from the ever-living rock, into the 
fields of selfish idleness, where the waters are such 
that whosoever drinketh of them shall thirst again in 
the unsatisfied satiety wliich is " ennal" ? 

It may be a chivalric feeling of honor which 
prompts manhood to set aside young womanhood 
from toil ; the instinctive fceliug that the noblest 
yield of life is not in doing ; tliat " beauty is its 
own csense for"beiug ;'' the flower's blooming in 
sweetness and grace a something better than the 
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grabbing work of tho rootluts, an<] womau's happf 
presenco in tho lunni! a ridicr ooiilribiilion lo aociuty 
than any pos»iblo results of her labor of buail or 
band. But honorable activity nud servilu toil iiru not 
noocssarily identic:!), and the camcst-«oul(td young 
woman disccma instinctively that to bo diitchttrgL'd . 
from serious aim and tafiliing occupation, under any 
ooiirtcouEi compliment, ia not an honor bat,an affront. 
While her brother plunges at once into some real and 
divine work (all occupation ordained by God's order 
being manifestations of tho life of htx Spirit, and bo 
divinej, she is turned out to sport in idlt^neas. llaa 
she not powers of thought, does she not burn with 
high aspirations, foels she not tho thrill of anient do- 
fiiro lo essay and do in tho great bnille of life, or is 
she only "feebly animal, not yet a thinking being," 
and so incapable of chording her lifo with those songs 
of labor in which tho lifo of the God who "worketh 
hitherto,'' ihrnugh the Son wbo saitli, "and I work,'' 
articulates itself in 

" Life made by duty epical 
And rljytlimlc nitli tlie trutli." 

It may have been in desire to shield her from the 
evils of the rough world that the yoiuig woman has 
been thns jealously secluded from participation in the 
activities of real life ; but if she be eamest-aouled she 
discovers worse evils in this intellectual harem oxist- 
cncc. The pages of society novels tell In manyavariud 
form the belittling, degrading, demoralizing influ- 
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enoea of thia mental iaolatiou of woman from real 
L'fe; picture vividly the petty feoliogs and carkiiig 
envies and multitudinous forms of unlovely selfislmeBs 
which bi-eed in the stagnant back-watera of life where 
woman lias been rooted. 

Whatever life may have in store for a girl, she is 
not, meanwhile, to be discharged from the fieiise of a 
vocation, a work B|iringing out of aorae power God 
has given her, in whose faithful exerclae, should no 
higher charge be laid upon her, she may be able, at 
the last, to humbly say, after her Master, " I have fin- 
ialied the work which thou gavest me to do." 

(2.) Society obatrucla any noble outlook of young 
womanhood into life in hungering search for a true 
vocation by focusing its attention upon marriage. In a 
multitude of ways, ao minute as to eaeape notice, a 
young girl's mind ia drawn to one point in the vista 
of life, her imagination filled with this prospect. 
E^-ery lino of vision converges towards the marriage 
alt.ir. The holy estate of matrimony ia indeed the 
divinely appointed sphero in which womanhood's hap- 
piest and noblest work is to be wrought, the vocation 
prophesied in her special powers of body, mind, and 
heart ; and therefore quite naturally the subtle forces 
of girihood'a being instinctively forecast her destipy 
in thought and fancy, and the arrange men ts of society 
are ordered with reference to the crystallization of 
fluent maidenhood in the beautiful forma of the wife 
and Ibo mother, The strongest of all attractiona or- 
duna that the girl shall gravitate towards wedlock, and 
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that Bociety sbalt adjnst its relnlions to fat^ilitatc this 
Gettlecnent. Hut just bcoauae nature ia attending in 
tbia mutter, ive ought to kt-ep our fusay, inwerpnt 
bauds olT this myBtcriifUS drawing togetbcr of souls, 
not anxiously hastening it, not artfully trying to sbnpo 
it, but content only to provide tbu conditions for a 
noble doterminalion of this problem — moro far thaii 
the mere mating of a thoughtless, aimless life, even 
the finding of a vocation by the ebild of God. 

Such conscious onloolc as we allow to marriage 
ought to be in serious and earnest preparation for the 
responsibilities it brings with it, the weightiest that 
life lays on any souls ; whereas we edocalo our 
daughters with a view to getting them married, not 
with the design of making them roady for marriage. 
Sbowy accomplislimc-uta which render a girl attract- 
ive are lavishly provided ; but substantiiit training 
in the economy of the household, iti the care of 
health, in the charge of children, finds little place in 
the curriculum of the home or the school ; wo being 
indeed much too modest, after letting our daughters 
read French novels and go to the opera bonffo, to 
even hint the possibility that they may one day be- 
come mothers. So while we loudly proclaim that 
marriage is the true sphere for woman, we practically 
deny that it is a vocation, by providing no training 
for the powers it will demand. The dignity of a 
vocation ia always to he adnaeasured by the serious- 
ness of the preparation made for it. How then do we 
appraise marriage ? 
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Moreover, It is not a vocation, for her who accepts 

it, from wliicli she uan make her exit, as can her 
brother from a mistaken calling, to another spliere ; 
it is the one choice, final and irreversible, with no 
waj out except throogli the valley of the shadow 
of death, or through sliadows darker far. A voca- 
tion, therefore, one would say, " not by any to be 
entered into unadvisedly or lightly, but reverenily, 
discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of 
God." In the solitude of his room, with prolonged 
thought, and not without eameet prayer, the young 
man wilt determine liia vocation. How is it with 
our girls? Some blindly drift into it by mere con- 
tiguity, the accident of being thrown in frequent 
company with some particular acquaintance. Others 
have the whole affair fixed np by aorao of the fussy 
mischief-makers who, having failed to find any voca- 
tion for tlicniBelves in marriage, or out of it, set up to 
manage other people's Uvea, and succeed about as well 
ttanally as they have done with their own. Or schem- 
ing )iarcntB go to work to set their daughters up in 
raamagc, just as they undertake to set their sons up 
in trade, bargaining for the desired price ia wealth 
nud social position under the thiimeat veila of conven- 
tional en pi I cm isms. 

Tiiackeray has satirized with terrific power the 
marriiigc-markct of society in England, where the 
season resolves itself into a woman-show, in which the 
yitar's (lovclopmcnt of maideT.hood is put ujion the 
ttuction-block for the highest bidder, without rcserva- 
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tion ; where the arts of coquetry, the blandishments 
of beauty bait the hook with wliich " the catches" of 
the year are angled for with consummate skill by 
pushing mammas and ambitious dauglitci*s ; where tlie 
ball, the opera, the Ilyde Park drive, are but different 
exhibitions of the human goods offered for sale. 

The caricature does not resemble our society suffi- 
ciently to sting us severely, but it is unpleasantly like 
much that is disceniible here. Marriage, regarded as 
the only proper settlement for a girl, inevitably be- 
comes dishonored, dishallowed. In that it is regarded 
as a settlement^ a provision for support, it loses out 
of it a sense of a vocation, a calling of God. It is no 
longer a holy temple, but a convenient shelter. So it 
will inevitably come to be schemed and bargained for 
in some way. Society becomes an African corral, 
sweeping into its net all kinds of prey, driving all 
lives onward to the settlement which not unnaturally 
consists largely of broken hearts and suffocated souls, 
whose wail arises from our unholy estate of matri- 
mony. 

That marriage may become all we believe it to be 
for woman, we must not shut our girls up to it ; we 
must recognize that all are not called to this estate, 
and that, upon the whole, the best way to determine 
the matter in individual cases is to withdraw attention 
from it to other aims in life, and let God in due time 
call those who are to go up to this altar of the Lord 
with clean hands and a pure heart. 

Let the messengers who come asking you to accept 
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the sovereignty of some beart, find yon, my young 
friend, as the depntleB liringiiig the proffered rnler- 
eliip of Rome fonnil Clncinnalns, busy, not in weaving 
the net to draw thum to liis feet, but in faithful toil 
at homely work. Jacob is more likely to fall in love 
uilli llebekali if she be drawing water from the well 
to feed the flocks, than if she be sitting on the well 
flirting with the young men passing by. 

(3.) Society has estojiped women from freely seeking 
or finding a vocation by the unwritten law of custom 
which pronounces working for pay unladylike. Few 
pursulls can be carried on in other than nil amateur- 
ish way without leading one into the market-place. 
In aristocratic conntiies tlie receipt of pay for work 
Btill affects the social standing of men aa well as 
women. The idlers of llie upper classes look down 
upon the man who earns his living witli a patrouiziug 
air. As an amateur, a gentlemau may do any thing ; 
as a man of busiucaa, nothing. That nice notion of 
the male dolls has not a long life before it in the old 
■world, while it has scarcely survived transplantation 
to onr democratic soiL But society moves slowly, 
and even republican America haa not emancipated 
woman fmni this tyranny of respectability. Readers 
of Uawthomo will recall the pathetic humor of the 
description of the decayed gentlewoman compelled 
to earn her daily bread, yet shrinking from the open- 
ing of the lilllo shop which seemed her only resource, 
aa from the final dishonor of the old House of the 
Seven Gables ; and llie strange scenes in the early 
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morning, lier furtive taking tlowu of the shop abutters, 
lier i)redj)il;ite ri'lruat iii toais fi-oin tbo liylit of ibo 
rudo (lay looking in upon the array of soap and gin- 
gerbread, upples and thread, which signed ibe family 
fall, and her aatooishiiig bargainiiigB With her first 
GiiBtoiner. 

" It wBB Die final Ihrno at wlint called ilaelf old gentllUr. 
A laily — who had led hviaM from clilliHiooit wllb tlm Bhadowjr 
fcHid of aristocratic niminiiKfnciia, aud wUosq ruliglon it tiaa 
tliBt a lady's hand aoila iisolt IiTcmudiahl; \>y dulug aught for 
bread— tills born lady, after eittj jwir« of narrowing meftnB, 
is fuin to atep dunn from licr |>edBsta1 of luuglDarf rauk. 
Porerty, treaiilnB closoiy ut lior IiccIb (ur a lifetime, baa come 
up Willi bcr at InBl, She must enrn liiT food or ntarve. And 
we bave stolen iipoa Mlaa Ilojizibab Pyncbon too irrevereiitl;, 
at tbe iasltuit of lime when tbe patriciau ladj la to be inns- 
furiiied into tba plebeiua womau." 

This curious fueling of fal^^e gentility atill Hngeraout 
a fossil existence among us, and in many a form this 
tragic comedy re-enacts itself. Our men shrink from 
allowing their Bisters or daughters to engage in any 

occupation in which they shall earn money, partly out 
of a chivalric feeling which is honorabio, but partly 
also out of the senseless notion that thus their respect- 
ability ia somehow compromised. Our women cling 
to this worn-out rag of feudal gentility as though it 
were verily the insignia of dignity. IIostH of women 
pine out an unhappy existence, their powers unde- 
veloped, and thus" the joy of life's fruition unknown, l>e- 
causo they arc ashamed to accept a real vocation, and, 
in supporting tiiemselves, work in better than dilettaa- 
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t«iah fasliion, preferring to languish in genteel idle- 
ness at BomeboiJy t'lse's cost. Wlien women will riso 
above tliis silly conventionalism, will take up any jiur- 
Euit to wliich taste and t:ilent may lead tlicm, and in it 
■will unhesitatingly reueive the pay due for work done, , 
vocations will open on the riglit hand and on t.ho left, 
in which life's powers will find a happy bloom and 
QSefid fruitage. 

In these and other ways society fashions conven- 
tional patterns for young womanliood, limiting a girl's 
Bplierc of action, restricting tha development of her 
powers, exhausting her ideals of serious aim and noble 
aspir.ition. No hfe is truly happy which does not 
find its powei's opening in the glad conseiousuess of a 
work given of God to do. The uurcst in the soul of 
womanhood craves the emancipation which comes to 
the life rising to that service which is perfect f i-eedom, 
and in the vocation wanted and found breathing forth, 
after the soramor's labor, the autumn's peaceful sense 
of frnitioned being, " I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do." 

in. 

If, then, the unrest in the soul of womanhoed arises 
from the failure of so many to find a true vocation, 
how shall the age right this social wrong ? Certainly 
they who recognize in the Institutes of Hamanity a 
Divine Order will not desire or expect any radical 
readjustment of the relation of the sexes. Tliey will 
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look forward, not to n revolution of tlie present onirr, 
but to itH ilovet(i|mi('iit ; not to tlic discovery of a now 
"sphere," bnt tho ocoiipatioii of the old doinnin 
(It'fdcd by natun- nnlo wonwiii j not to tlie fasliioning 
of brand-new iiinotocnth conlury tdcala of femintnn 
employment, but to tho rostorsition to ihcir utd-timo 
dignity of ihoso pattom» of womanhood after which 
tho Bouls of girls havu Iteen nhapcd among every 
noble race in <!V<>ry vUjiI ago. In the relations every 
ciTilir.L'd people have found onotampcd upon society 
as tho conditions of healthful h^'in^', we are to find 
Htill the primal callinga for woman's faithful work. 
ITousc-kce^' rs, homt:-makerf", wives, and mothers aro 
fundamental social relations which rot upon woman'H 
charactoriBticB — physical, mental, and nioial. 

"While hi.'r Bci continues she will not easily get 
away from these old-time callings, nor will she try so 
to do if she bo wise. Moat young women, If they 
ever realize a vocation, will find it in the ancient 
orbit?, and may well contentedly move roiuid theso 
appointed patha. These vocations are snfTiciently 
reBporsihlc a:id dignilied to satisfy their hungriest 
amhition. lo redeem them from neglect and restore 
them to honor, to fill them out nnto larger form and 
nobler life with tho spirit of Christly service, will bo 
to find the vocation wanted, in whHi woman's soul 
shall ho able thankfnlly to say when the evening 
Cometh, " ' '...ve fin' hed the work which thou gavest 
me to do. 
To aid in this restoration ehoutd be the first aim of 
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all who seek a nobler life for womanhood. It is not 
the glory of poetry that it cau fly to strange and dis- 
tant scenes, and out of the realm of the unknown 
construct dreams of loveliness, but that it can weave 
around the common and prosaic fields of familiar life 
the spoil of delighted wonder and reverent joy. It is 
not the task of religion to call away from every-day 
duties, in vain aspiration after hinar spheres, but to 
inspire in the common round, the trivial task of the 
ordinary relations of this actual earth, the spirit of tho 
life which walks with uplifted head and radiant eyo 
as seeing God. 

Aa the outline of these lectures indicates, it will be 
my aim thus to idealize somewhat the common lot of 
woman, lifting it, not out of reality, but above the 
low level of actuality into the true essential being, 
God's idea in it, and so help some of yon, my friends, 
to find a vocation. 

IJiit all women arc not called of God to domestic 
duties, to the responsibilities of wifely companionship 
and motherly education, while many who mingle in 
society feel no drawing to ita life, and some who, in 
lack of other iisefulness, engage in the usual benefi- 
conotia of the church, hunger for other work. 

Is there any proper sphere for woman outside these 
traditional feminine occupations? 

The answer to this ijnestion, which is so stirring 
womanhood, is to bo found, I think, without any el.ih- 
orato .irgunientutiun. It lies in the view of power 
which science and religion unite to present. Any 
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power in the physical or social organism is the pro- 
vision for some needful function. If nature puts into 
any member of society a definite ability, it is the sign 
that its exercise is needed. Nature's ompowerings 
are God's ordinations. Every gift is a calling, every 
capacity a vocation. If he endows the soul of a wo- 
man with any faculty that subserves the common 
weal, ho plainly means that woman to be a producer 
of such work. To allow traditional notions, conven- 
tional prejudices to restrict the free exercise of this 
gift is to deny to her the calling of the Lord. Whom 
God anoints to a vocation man may not safely silence. 
In thus interfering with nature, i.e,, God, the worst 
wrong is done to woman. Opportunity for soul-growth 
and fruitage is denied her, and her spirit is doomed 
to barrenness. Among the " rights" an individual 
may claim of society, room for the development of 
the individuality stands foremost. The worst slavery 
is that with which conventionality shackles the soul, 
stifling its voices, throttling its life. 

This, too, is the most stupid folly of miscalled con- 
servatism. In the stunting of any member the whole 
body suffers. Every power denied development im- 
poverishes society to the extent and the value of its 
popsible productiveness. If over any unremembered 
duBt it can be truly said. 



** Some mute inqlorious Milton liere may rest, 
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the world is a Paradise Lost the poorer. No thought 
burns unuttered, no vision of beauty evanishes un* 
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recorded, no aspiration wiistes hsclf in nndeedful life, 
but lliat humiinity is woaker-30nled therefrom. God 
knows Letter tlian we do what is needed in any age 
among any pcoplo ; and if we are wise, we had belter 
leave hiin to ordain tlirough whom ho wiil work out 
Ilia llioughts, and fearlessly own every gift a calling 
of the Lord, The only wise determination of the 
vexed question of woman's work is non-determina- 
tion, the refusal to make any arbitrarj' circumscribing 
of her sphere. Said the wise Greek ; 
"A miu iind a womaD, when the^ both have tlio aool of a 

plijaici&u, mnj be Buiil to Imve tlie same Daturo la tlie 

adoiiniatratiou of n Stute neither a ivumuD as a vronuin, nor a 
ninn as a itiao, baa any apeui^l funciioo, but tlie gitts of na- 
ture are equally difl'iiBBd in botli Beses,"— Puto, Bepuhlie, voL 
lii., 334, 5, Jowett'fl ed. 

The only safe settlement is to leave the whole mat- 
ter lo nature, allowing every gift to find free exorcise, 
and trusting the laws enstamped in sex to regulate 
the eccentricities of individuals. Mr. Mill is doubt- 
lefls right in claiming that we are not yet able to 
pronomice npon the question of woman's distinctive 
powers, iuasmucli as her netuttt development is the 
ri'iiult of long centuries of «tunted mental growth. 
But in seeming to forecast tbo future woman, as otdy 
another man mentally, I cannot but ihiuk Mr. Mill 
unscientific. Mcnl.il life roots in jihysical life. Sex 
rouat reach up through tlie body to the mind and 
the soul, and differenlinte in intellect and 8|»irit the 
VQiuaa from the man. Woman will not prove another 
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man, repeating Iiis powers and duplioating his work. 
It will not be easy to unscx her. Katiire'3 laws will 
hold in utmost etrctch of human development, and 
hind womanhood to the old orbit. Therefore, in the 
fcarleBsnesa whiuh oomes of utter trust wc may ask 
that all merely arbitrary and artilicial barriers round 
woman's work be levelled, and every gift he owned 
a calling', demanding opportunity. 

The eccentricities of unfeminino women, who seem 
happiest. when most sueoessful in unsextng thetn- 
selves, who think to honor thoir sex by reducing it to 
a servile imitation of manhood's ways and works, 
will pass away as the folly of a day. 

" Tlio woman's canse is man's: they riaflorBink 
Together, dwarfed or goiIUlte, bond or free : 
If alie be small, sliglit-Datared, miaersble, 
How shall men grow 1 . . . . 

A? far iLS in na lies 

We'll clear away tbe paraaitlo forma 

Tlittt seem to keep lier up hat drag her down — 

Will leave lier apace to burgaon out of all 

Witlilo lier — let ber mate beraelf ber own 

To give or keep, to lire aud learn and bs 

All tbat not barms distincttTe wonianhood. 

For woman is not uudevelopt man, 

Bat diverse - could we make her as tlie man, 

Sweet love were slaio : hia dearest bond is Ibis, 

Not like to likB, bnt like in difference. 

Yet in tbe long fears liker must tlie/ grow ; 

The man be more of wom.an, she of man ; 

He gain in svreetaeEs, and in moral liel^lit. 

Not lose tlio wrestling ihewa thai throw the world ; 
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Till ut tile last elie m 
Like perfect music v> 



ir fail in diild-ward ci 



xtible icordK." 



B Priaeeas, part vii. 

Wliatever womau can do, tliat, by divine ordination, 
8]ie ought to do, by Luman allowance slie should ba 
piivileged to do, by force of destiny in the long nm 
ehe will do. All old lines speedily rearrange them- 
Bt'lvcs ill the wake of God-given power. Napoleon 
will have no diffieulty in rectifying boundaries. So- 
ciety always follows deferentially after force. Per- 
missive legislation, whether of formal enactment or of 
unwritten law of custom, soon sanctions all establish- 
ed facts. The world will readjust its conventional 
Hmlts of woman's ephere when woman has conquered 
outlying provinces, and not a day earlier. No amount 
of doqucnt denunciation of the tyranny of man, of 
brilliant declamation upon the capacities of woman, 
wi!l advance her domain one inch. But every foot 
she conquers by mastering thought and forceful life, 
Bhe will hold. Not by babblement of press or plat- 
form upon woman's rights, but by noiseless demon- 
fltration iti deedful lives of woraan'a mights will the 
battle bo won. 

Tliij title of power ia indefeasible in art, in litera- 
ture, 111 the professions. Every advance that has 
been gained for the sex lias been wrought by the 
women wlio feeling the call of an inward gift to some 
special work have quietly accepted their vocation, 
utiently and thorouglily trained for their duties, 
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bravely taken tlieir pioneer positions in the face of 
social prejudice, and strengthfully held them in vigor 
of thought and work. It was a woman, weak of body 
but strengthful of mind, herself crowned by might of 
noble thought and beauty of melodic verse Queen of 
English Poetry, who spake thus to her sisters : 

*' A woman cannot do the tliinp^ bUo ought, 
Which means whatever perfect th'mj; flhe can. 
In life, in art, in science, but she fears 
To let the perfect action take her part 
And rest there : she must prove what she can do 
Before she does it, — prate of woman's rights. 
Of woman's mission, woman's function, till 
The men (who are pratin^jf too on their side) cry, 
* A woman's function plainly is — to talk.' 

By speaking we prove only we can speak : 

Which he, the man here, never doubted. What 

He doubts is whether we can do the thing 

With decent grace we've not yet done at all. 

Now, do it ; bring your statue — you have room ! 

He'll see it even by the starlight here ; 

And if 'tis e'er so little like the god 

Who looks out from the marble silently 

Along the track of his own shining dart 

Through the dusk of ages — ^there's no need to speak ; 

The universe shall henceforth speak for you. 

And witness, * She who did this thing was born 

To do it — claims her license in her work.' 

— And so with more works. Whoso cures the plague, 

Though twice a woman, shall be called a leech : 

Who rights a land's finances is excused 

For touching coppers, though her hands be white, — 

But we, we talk 1" -r^Aurora Ldgh, book yiii. 
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IV. 

Wanted, a vocation 1 Yea, but remember, my 

young friends, that .1 vocation is other far tlian what 
we, Tvith etymological inaoouracy, but with uncon- 
Bcious ethical Bigniticancc, call an avocation. An avo- 
cation is something which calls one aside from a vo- 
cation. Afid the ordinary use of the oc^^upaliona of 
life is really a calluig aside from any true vocation 
therein. To serve one's self in the use of the powers 
given of God, 13 to step down from a vocation. To 
turn gifts of discerning and imparting the true, the 
beautiful, aiid the good, to the mere aceumulaliug of 
money or winning of distinction, is to lose, in this 
perversion, all sense of a real vocation. Ethically, if 
not etymologically, the occupations of men are thus 
a-vocations. 

A work from God for man, accepted reverently, dis- 
charged faithfully, is the essence of a vocation ; the 
Spirit of consecration charging the ,,oi i of mind 
and body. Without this spirit, the most spltndid 
gifts lead astray frc n those ordered orbits in which 
the faithful, _3 they round life's occupatii"is, joyously 
aing, " I delight to do thy will, God ; yea, thy law 
is within my heart." 

Aa art has turned aside from a vocation it has de- 
generated, alike in Pagan Greece and in Christian 
Italy. As literature has been dr.'iwn aside from the 
solemn clotliing in human speech of those words pro- 
ceeding out of the mouth of God on which men live, 
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to the proOtublG trade of idling truth-ingotB for the 

Qitn'Giit coin of tliu Iniul, t)ic prophets h»ve become 

1 the mere poets, iinJ llio poets )iave become the vcrsi- 

Ificrg, tricksters in an art whoso life and glory^ had do- 

]F parted. 

Man has been lured away by greed of gain or prido 
of power from the knight-errantry wliioh at the fii-st 
all strength of mind fcH laid upon it to champion hu- 
man rightH and redress the wrongn of earth, and has 
turned liia sword to conquest for himself. Every call- 
ing shows to-day this disloyalty to tlie trust of power ; 
tho professions, business, the prcsB, the Gtage, being 
all occupations more or less withoat sense of diviuo 
calling. 

Shall we not expect of woman, naturally more 
religions, more unscllish, that as she girds herself to 
the battle she ehall lake her aword from the altar of 
God, and sign it with the sign of the cross, in token 
that it shall be wielded in the spirit of him whose 
power was n charge for the help of human need and 
weakness ; that wherever in the thick of earthly strife 
the poor are oppressed, the feeble are dowu-troddeu, 
tho innocent are wronged, there shall flash tho light 
of her bright blade ? Shall we not look to her to use 
the powers developing in her for purer purposes than 
those which have tempted man aside from hia voca- 
tions ¥ Thus shall the fullest fruitage come of life's 
powers. The inspiration of the purpose will enlai^e 
every faculty, and give to talent tho breath of genius. 
Mrs. Norton saw the slavish toil of the fisher folk of 
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Englnnd, and voiced tlicir wrongs in Iier llirilliii 
peal to the thoughtless pooplu of the Liud, 
" It ia uot fisli je buy, 



Mrs. Browning's eye fell upon the unnoticed slav- 
ery of the brick-yards round about London, the thrall- 
dom o£ the factories crowding the island; lier ear 
caught the wail of the little ones, wliose bodies and 
souls were dying slowly in their daily round of weary 
toil and joyless work, and her wotnan-soul lifted up 
"Tho Cry of the Children," which nhook England 
with its unutterable pathos. 

There are social wrongs in abundance among us 
waiting to be voiced. That fine ladies may make 
good hargain.s, and that men who build up great es- 
tablishments may reap largo prohta, your slaters still 

'■Stltcli, Btitcli, Blilcll, 

In [lororty. liunger, and dirt, 
SewiDj; at aace, with a double thread, 
A iiUrouil as well 09 a Hhirt." 

One hundred thousand children are at daily work 
in and around this very city, from morning until 
night, the goldyn hours of childhood sowing for them 
no joy nor health nor knowledge; life's after-yeai's 
sure therefore to gamer physical feebleness, mental 
dnlncss, spiritual deadiiess, and out of iMs demoral- 
ized stock to plant lower Uvea for charity's bewilder- 
ment and government's despair. 

\ot in sensational outcry, but in calm and thought- 
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ful rebuke, these myriad wrongs of society need to 
be voiced in the ears of a selfish and lieedless gen- 
eration. What woman will patiently find the facts of 
tliese social iniquities, fearlessly expose them, and with 
patient wisdom guide to their correction ? 

In whatever line of mental work you seek a voca- 
tion, my friend, see that it be a true calling of God 
to the gift you feel stirring within you, and let 
no secular spirit turn you aside to make of it an 
"avocation." If you teach, charge yourself with the 
responsibility of carrying on a genuine and thorough 
education. Betray it not for glitter or for gold. 
Compromise not with fashion or with folly. Sell it 
not for success. Mother mind and soul into life, if 
need be, out of your own life. 

Whatso€fver you do, do all to the glory of God. 
The fullest power the world has even seen was under 
the in tensest consecration. Look up to that Master 
of Life till the glow of his divine Spirit within you 
moves to action ; look around to see what work is 
waiting to be wrought, and pour, if you can, your 
strength of love to God and man into that service of 
need, and no longer of your soul shall it be said, 
" Wanted, a vocation ;" but the melody of your 
sweetly useful life shall rehearse the blessed swan- 
song of the faithful servant of the living Lord, " I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do." 
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THE LADY, OE LOAF-WAED; 

WOMAN'S WORK AS THE HOUSE-KEEPER AND 

HOME-MAKER. 



THE LADY, OR LOAF- WARD. 



•' I SHALL be a lady forever." — Isaiah 47 : 7. 

What's in a name ? we often lightly ask, it seeming 
to matter little what are the words by which we dis- 
tinguish our individualities, the titles by which wo 
rank our classes. And yet so surely as by our ideals, 
no matter how far short of them we fall, we fashion 
ourselves, growing unconsciously into the form and 
lineaments of our best ; and so surely as every idea 
must body itself in a form, our best takes to itself a 
name by which it shall be known to us ; so surely 
does it become no trifle whether the outward and the 
visible form rightly clothes the inner and spiritual 
essence, serving to reveal it as it really is, or to hide 
it, smother it, cramp and twist it, till it becomes an- 
other and a lower life. Every title is the symbol, 
more or less translucent, of some distinguishing 
honor or power inherent in the position ; originally 
a crystal symbol, the expression of the essence of that 
dignity or ability, while the social formations were 
still vital, the living growths of the living body ; be- 
coming gradually opaque, suggesting less of the inner 
spirit of the order, as the life dies within the new for- 
mation, till the names are the mere tags by which 
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we label ouv Bocial classifications. The king at first is 
ID very literal reality tUe can-ning or able one, the 
tiiasterfal man ; tbe office an investiture of personal 
powej with proper prerogatives ; the title wholly 
ceasing in time to name the puny-brained, little-aoiiled 
creature who by accident of birth wears the crown 
but does not wield the sceptre, the gilded puppet who 
appears npou tbe surface goiog through the motions 
of royalty, his every action directed, his every uttcr- 
auce voiced from within the constitutional mechau- 
ism. Yet even in the deadest name the fresh life of 
olden days lies embalmed, and to the word-student 
the inner essence of the rank it indicates is revealablc. 
Words are monumental thoughts. 

The grandly simple title of tbe old English aris- 
tocracy of worth is still cherished as a distinction to 
which the humblest girl in our democratic land aspires, 
as in her day-dreams she sings, " I shall be a lady 
forever." Women are all ladies nowadays, even to 
the cook in tbo kitchen. But the ideal of ladyship 
before our ambitious womanhood is another sort of 
article altogether from that which won this ancient 
name— a kind of shop-window ladyhood. All tho 



feminine desire for admiration, all the 
Btincts of grace and beauty, all the huma 
pleasnro ami power, have united to conji 
istence of dignified idleness, of iuxuriom 
sumptuous adornment, of social prestige 
of happiness and lionor; and upon thi 
been placed the ancient title — the Lady. Tho analy- 
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tie of Esther's da^-drcainB is tloBcriplivo of the aspira- 
tions of tlie sex : 

"Her mind had Sxcd itadf liabitaall}' nn tbt> nlgns uid 
IiuuriiiB uf ludfiicKx). fut ivIilcU bIici Uad tUc kt-eucBl pcrcei)- 
tlon. Blie had toeti tlie ver^ mac in her rnrriago. had sceuled 
the driod roae-leaves In her corridore, had full the soft cnriieti 
under her prettj feot, and saco herself, ae bIiu rose fram her 
aotn custiioDs, in thtt ciyMal pani^t that reflected a long draw. 
ing-routu. where the canBervntor; flowers and Ihe pictures of 
fair women left her still willi tlio Bupreinncy uf her cliHrniB. 
She had trodden the marhle-firm gravul of her garden -walks, 
and the soft deep turf of her lairn ; alie liad had her servauta ' 
about Uor filled with adorinij respcrt, lieeause of her kindoesa ' 
as well as her grace and beaulj ; and she had had several ac- 
complished QHvalieis all at once euiug for her haud," — Felin < 
Holt, ii.,ch. 14. 

Tet this muoh-abuBed Anglo-Saxon word oarrios 
within it, to the eyes that will search thruugh it, the 
tnier and nobler ideal visioncd in the days of simpler 
and more honorable life, when rank nuwly drawn had 
not lost out of it the ability creating it, and dignity 
still clothed use. Tlio lady was then, ctymologically 
and actually, the feminine loaf-ward, the bread- 
gnardian, the true helpmeet of the lord, tbo maECU- 
line lojif-warcl or bread-guardian ; the guardians of 
the care of the loaf and of its production, the mis- 
tress of bread-ordering and the master of bread- 
winning. The lord was the man of energy and wi&- 
dom to order ont-door work so that be and his de- 
pendants should prudently gain broad, and the lady 
■waa the woman of energy and wisdom to order in- 
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(Joor work so that she and her dependants should 
thriftily enjoy bread. 

The titles, you observe, were the insignia of rank 
well won by worth, the symbols of the true honor of 
miinhood and womanhood ; man, in all active work of 
field and farm lording the less competent into orderly 
bread-winning, spreading his power of wise thought 
and vigorous action over the ignorant and tlie feeble 
as a shield against want, making himself a loaf-ward — 
the everlastingly true ideal of all lordship ; the fri^ht- 
f id caricature of wliich is our modem lord of loaves, 
holding liis power of head aud pocket, his capital of 
brain and gold, as a shield to keep to himself, and 
from the hungry throng around him, Iho loaves he 
has forced his vassals to produce for him. Woman, 
in all active work of house and home ladying chil- 
dren and servants into prudent bread-preserving, or- 
dering the domestic economy so that idleness shall 
not consume the loaves won, nor incompetence spoil 
them, spreading the shield of her wise law and firm 
rule over her ow^l liousehold and the households form- 
ing the periphery of dependence routid tlie central 
hall, so that the ignorant and the feeble shall not 
want through waste — the everlastingly true ideal of 
all ladyship ; the pathetic burlesque of which is our 
modern lady of no loaves, no bread-keeper, but rather 
bread-waster, neither making it herself nor teaching 
Others to make it, neither ordering her own house- 
hold prudently that she may liavo to feed the liungry, 
nor mistresslug the houai'koids of the poor arouud her 
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into earoful habiis and tlirifiy ways, spreading no 
flhitld of womanly wisdom over ibe dull and dis- 
orderly, but well warding in herself from caio and 
toil, oblivious of tbe wicked waste that follows her 
misrule, that she may Hoftly sing her day-droam 
lullaby, " I shall bo a lady forever." 

The true lord ia now, as always, iho man of might 
to discern and administer the laws which order bread- 
winning ; the master, in pi-actical sagacity or theoreti- 
cal knowledge, of poiitical economy— the house-law 
under which tbe social family supply their neeils and 
develop their life in brotherly community of interest ; 
the industrial master who, as deputy of The King, 
rules his peoplo righteously. The true lady ia the 
woman of wisdom to learn and teach the laws which 
order bread-keeping, the mistress of domestic economy 
— the science of establishing in every house the house- 
law of thrift and oomfort, the art of breathing through 
this prose of the family story the poetry of sentiment, 
till, in rhythmic order, to the mnHic of a sweet, pure 
life, a home, sacredly beautiful, rises round the soul 
within the house made vital by her gracious presence. 

Every people, in their days of fresh, strong life, 
have visioned this ideal of tbe true lady, the noble 
woman, ruling well her household and inspiring within 
it the blessed sense of sweet and gracious family life 
which makes the hearth a sacred place, worthy to en- 
shrine the domestic divinities, Every race, in its 
decadence, has drawn the picture of the sham lady, 
the ignoble woman, refiued and elegant, luxuriously 
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i<I]e in lier house, frivoloiisiy busied out of il willi tlie 
jiolluw plays of societ/. 

I. 

In Holy Writ wo liavo two pen-pipturop, drawn 
from anoieiil civilizations, presenting us with the 
forms of the false and llic true lady, under all changes 
of race and ago essentially the same. 

While our archieologiats are laboriously exhuming 
the buried cities of Chaldea, in order to restore the 
features of the social life which bo long ago bloomed 
richly in Babylon and Nineveh, a monumental word 
Las embalmed in the pages of another people the very 
spirit of that luxurious civilization. Contemporaneous 
ivilh the glory of Babylon lived the poet statesman of 
Israel, who, beneath the blighting shadow which the 
mistress of the world, throned in pomp and power 
M[>ou the Euphratca, cast upon the sturdy little king- 
dom of the liill country of the Mediten'anean, looked 
up and studied the lineaments of this splendid despot, 
and sketched in bold outline the soul that looked 
through the overgrown boily ; writing the Decline and 
Fall of Babylon in a paragraph. 

To the pi'o]jIiet'8 eye the salient feature of this 
wonderful clvilkaltou, which even in its rains aston- 
ishes us, was the effeminate luxuriousncss with which 
the fair city clothed herself in sumptuous garments, 
and housed herself in splendid palaces, and surround- 
ed herself w'ltli every art that ministered to pride and 
pleasure ; using her power over the weaker races with 
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no honorable pui'poBo of ordering their Uvea into 
health aud wealth, but only to master ihem luto the 
wretched slavery of toil ujion which she posed her- 
self in elegant idleness; priding herself on no vital 
Btrengtltfiiiness of the social body for the discharge 
of don:ealic duties, and the development thus of iho 
thews of vigorous virtue, liut upon the indolent re- 
finement in which, with her hands in her lap, she sat 
npon her throne, ministered unto by suhjyct peoples; 
rejoicing, not in that she was the nol)le woman, strong- 
ly wise, beautifully UKeful, but la that she was the 
fine lady, toiling not nor spinning, yet arrayed in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and faring sumptiiously every day : 
the sham, unbearable on this earth of realities, wliich 
provoked from the robust-souled Jew the satirical 
apostrophe, prophetically forthtelling her secret sin, 
her certain judgment: 
" Cume down and ail in Llie dust, O vlr^a daagliter of liaby- 

^ Sit on tlie ground ; 

■ Tliere ia no throne, O daugliter of the ClialdcanB : 

For thou slialt no inoru be cnlled tender and delicato. 

Take the millstoneB and gTlocl uiual. 

* For thou shalt no more tiu called tLe Lndj of Kingdoms. 

Upon tie ancient hast thon TBrr heavily laid thy joka. 

And thou ^aidst, I shalt be a lady forever, 

~u that ihnu di[iBt not lay tlieee thluga to thy heart, 

leither didst remeinber the latter eod of it. 
Therefore hear now this, tlioa that art given lo pleaauretL 
I TliAt dwoIleEt curelesEly. 
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Thy wiBdom and tljy kDOwledge it liatU perrerted tliee ; 
And tUoti haat said iu thme heart, I am, and uodc else be- 

TbEri^fore ebail evil come upou tliee, 

And dusolaUou bIiuU come upon tliee suddenly." 

Imiah, c1i. 47. 
Swif t-ruaLing, temble, came tlie overthrow, beneatli 
whose dehige, covered by the dubris of iier fallen pal- 
aces, the flue iady lies in dishonored sepulture. 

The social ideal is always the embodiment in mng- 
nitied form of the ideal which floats before the indi- 
viduals composing the city or the nation, and the fine 
lady, Babylon, was but the enlarged image of the fine 
i ladies who drove along her avenues and lolled in her 
I gardens, the sham ladyship which still allures iu this 
far-off age and land. 

Over against_ this sketch of the false lady there 
Etanils in the picture-gallery of Israelitish history a 
portraiture of the true lady, draivn by a Jewish poet 
from a simpler, sounder civilization; Babylon and 
Jerusalem, the types through all time of the eternally 
opposed ideals of happiness and honor. 

It IB the exquisite idyl of The Virtuous Woman ; a 
full-lengtb model of tho perfect lady; somewhat 
antique, perhaps, in ila drapery, but essentially the 
fashion of a noble womanhood iu all ages and among 
all peoples. 
" Who can find a. rirlumia ■n-omno 1 

For lier price is far above rabies. 

The heart of her husband doth safety trust in hor. 

Bo that be shall have no need, of spoil. 
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Bhe will do him good and not evil 

All the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool and flax. 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants' ships ; 

She bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, 

And giveth meat to her household. 

And a jwrtiou to her maidens. 

She considereth a field and buyeth it ; 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyaxd. 

She girdeth her loins with strength. 

And strengtheneth her arms. 

She trieth her merchandise that it is good : 

Her lamp goeth not out by night. 

She layeth her hands to the spindle, 

And her hands hold the distaff. 

She Btretcheth out her open hand to the poor ; 

Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She feareth not the snow for her household ; 

For all her household are doubly-clothed. 

She maketh for herself coverings of tapestry ; 

Her clothing is silk and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, 

When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 

She maketh fine linen and selleth it, 

And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

Strength and honor are her clothing. 

And she will rejoice in the time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 

And in her tongue is the law of kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household ; 

And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children rise up and call her blessed ; 

Her husband also, and he praiseth her. 
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' Mhd; danglitorB Iibvc done vLrtnoual j, 
But tliou txcelleat them all.' 
Favor ia deceitful, and beauty ia vain. 
But a woman tliat fearelh lUo Lord, slie sLall be praised. 
Give lier of tbe fruit of her hands, 
And let Ler own works praiae Iter in the gates." 

Proverbs, ch. 31. 

It is the portrnitnro of a woman who, amid tlie 
prosaic duties of tlie hoiise-keeper, mOTes wise and 
strong ; by her presence of Loviug light and gracioua 
goodness becoming the home-maker ; and so, crowned 
with the noble beauty that always glorifies noble use, 
bodying the form of tbe true lady, graced with love- 
liness and clothed with honor. 

IL 

Every detail in this pen-picture may well bo stndicd 
by those who aspire to the divine nobility of ladyship. 

Sho " worketh," not playetli ; not being indeed 
without her delightful recreation and her joyous pleas- 
are, but for the most part finding life too serious to 
be spent in sport, and work divinely oi'dered to well 
up its own fresh zest cootiiiiially. " She worketh with 
lior hands," in actual manual labor, now as always the 
basis of bealtliful, happy, honorable work, and never 
to bo wholly left behind in tlic ndvance of toil to the 
region of thought, llor handiwork is other far than 
the pretty Irirtes of fancy-work which often beguile 
the minds of women witli the pretence of occupation ; 
her workmanship something decidedly more useful 
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than the laboriously wronghl gifts for which men 

profusely thank their fiiir frieiiiiB, an<l then say to 
tbismseives, — What in tlin world shall we do with ihtso 
things ? For " she aeokelh wool and flax," tho staple 
articles of cloihing, and with these "willingly," not 
of constraint, but of cheerful delight in her idinple 
activities, " she layeth her handa to tho Kpiiidlc, and 
her liands hold the diataff." "Dreadfully iiiiinolu- 
resqne ein|tioynient," you say, but yot aonithow that 
vhich the poetry of llif most ailistic people of the 
world always figured us Uie oeeupatiim of their 
noblest women. The goddess under whose wardship 
reposed the most brilliant city of the ancient world, 
cmhodiineut of tlie loftiest ideal of womanhood, had, 
as one of her titles, Atheno Ergane, Atbona the Work- 
er, and as Uie symbol of her work, the golden distaff* iu 
her hand ; sign that feminine Bkilt in labor found on 
earth, as in the Olympian heaven, the simple tasks of 
spinning, weaving, and needle-work. 

The exquisitely spun web of tho spider told to the 
fancy of the Greek Athene's judgment upon tlie pre- 
sumption of the mortal maiden who dared to dial' J 
lenge her to contest of skill in her own special art 
and was for her prcsumptuousness transformed intO~ 
tho ugly creature who retains the old skill of the 
lovely Arachne. When the beautiful Helen waa re- 
turning to her forsaken home, she waa presented in 
Egypt with ft goldun distaff and a famous silver bas- 
ket, which moved on wlioola, to carry her wool — fit 
token of her return to the ladyship of loyal duties iu 
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ing Bhall appear, an<l all shall own the liidy "lo tlio 
manor b«ni." 

Site mindclli the feeding of her honaehoM aa well 
aa its clothhig, being watchful aa well as workfiil, 
with her eye on the larder and the kitchen aa well as 
upon tliu needle, masterful in management aa well aa 
skilful with her deftly worknig fingers ; for " sho 
riseth also while it ia night," and gets an early start 
with her establisliment, aasigniiig the dutiea of the day 
and overaeeiiig them with personal direction, giving 
" meat to her hottse and a task to her maids." Neither 
in the outward society of the state where man ia lord, 
nor in tlie inner society of the home where woman is 
lady, will a true loaf-wardship let it be poKsible that 
laborers shall stand in the midst of the day idle be- 
cause no one hath found work for thorn ; it being a 
wholly anomalous and shocking condition that the 
" hands" should have cause to say to the head, prove 
a good caput, or, as we say, cnpitalist, and plan out 
work for us. 

True economists are the lady and the lord, knowing 
full well that there is a house-law, an eeonomia, for 
the inner and the outer family, and that the business 
of the master and mistress ia to enforce that law in 
all etcadinesa of labor and thriftiness of care, to the 
end that none shall want ; knowing also that to 
neglect the care of the loaf is, as truly as the neglect 
of the winning of iho bread, lo leave some mouths 
empty and some KtoraacUs hungry ; worklesaness plus 
wastefulness surely netting want. Therefore "she 
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looketh well to the wat/i of her houaelioIJ," those 
081*61688, extravagant waya that are the trial of every 
prudent liousekeeper, lynx-eyed to delect wilful 
wrong and woful waste. " She trieth lier miTchsindiHe 
that it is good," weighing her moats and measuring 
her milk, and being generally on her guard against 
the tricks of trade, wherewith, after their fatlier the 
devil, smart men lie In wait to deceive by craftiness. 

By this prudence, which dwells with wisdom, sho 
is able to hold her husband's own, ami to help him to 
further acquirements. " She conaidereth a field and 
buyeth it ; with the fruit of her hands she plantcth 
B. vineyard." By this thrifty cara it comes to pass 
that "her husband is known at tlie city gates," 
marked out with honor among men as the happy lord 
of a true lady; a distinction quite other ihan thitt 
which some fine ladies have given to their husbands, 
who arc known in the city gates with a fame that is 
worse far than obscurity. 

In this prudent, mauaging loaf-ward "tho heart of 
her husband doth safely trust, so that ho shall have 
no need of spoil," will not be driven, by stress and 
strain of finding means to support tho lavish house- 
hold over which uo ladyship Is folt, to the forays in 
which our business lords, when haiil pressed, sally 
forth in some predatory spccidation which success- 
fully cleans out a poor fellow's estate or a corpora- 
tion's credit, and sends the bold financier home laden 
with the spoil. 

With all this busy toil, this watchful ward, she is 
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not fussy in her working, carking in her care, or cap- 
tious in her faulting, as your energetic, thrifty lioiise- 
kceper ia apt to be, after the pattern a >s'onian hand 
hits drawn : 

" Women wlio are never bitter and resentful ara often iTie 
ninst ijueruluua ; untl If Solaiiioa whb na TrJae na lie ia repated 
to be, I feel sure that nliea lie compared a. conteutiouB womaa 
to a continual druppidg on a very rainy day, lie had not a 
Tiieu in Ills eye — a fury with long' nails, acrid aud SGlfiHli. De- 
pend ui>oo it, lie meant a good creature who had uo jnj but in 
the Iin]ipiiies3 of the loved ones whom she cuulribuled to make 
no comfortable, putting by all the tid-bita for them, and spead- 
Ing notblng oo Iicrsetf — at once patient aod complainiu^r, eelt- 
renouQcing- aui esacliuE." — Adam Bcde, book i., cli. 4, 

Tliis trne laily's spirit Binilea her sweetness forth 
Upon the household, having mastered tliat art of con- 
versation, more truly a cultni-e than tho easy fluency 
of tho polyglot talker, in which, having learned when 
to be silent, she knows when and how to speak the 
words of gracious cheer aud helpful counsel, in the 



Oenlle and low — an excellent thing In iroman ; " 

for " she openoth her mouth with wisdom ; and on 
her tongue is the law of kindness." 

"With this strengthfnl gracious iady time will wear 
well ; her beauty being that inner and eubtle charm 
of s|)iril which grows wilh ago, lighting the paling 
cheek with glory and mantling the shriuking form 
with dignity, and her power that which waxes with 
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the tightening hold of llio Itcurt-tvndriU ; so tbnt licr 
beet da^K will bo ihe auiumii tinii.-, wlieu lliu liap|iy 
harvest of tliCBuramer's toil ruturnato cnridi her with 
that which should accompany old age, thu lender 
pride of husband, the rerorout affection of children, 
the "honor, love, ohedience" of the family she lias 
hlcssod. She will rejoice in iho lime to come ; "her 
children rise up and call her blessed ; her husband 
also, and he praiselh licr, snying, ' Slany daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou exccllest thcni all." " 

Aptly 13 this pen-picture entitled " Tlio Virtuous 
Woman," the woman of strengthfnl, forceful good- 
ness, which energizes her into usefulness and sweet- 
ens her into graclonsness — altogether a "woman of 
faculty," as our New England graudniotbers would 
have phrased it, with much thereto added that they 
might have failed to appreciate; strong-minded, skil- 
ful-handed, genllc-huarted, sweet-spoken, graceful- 
mannered, courteous, wise, and noble, a lady by 
divine I'auking, Iiouaekeepcr and home-maker; con- 
cerning whom it is most literally true, young men, if 
you happen to know any siicb, "her price is above 

The rootings of this strengthfulneas aro found 
where every noblest lifo draws its sustenance, far bo- 
low all hunger for human praise, in the feeding of her 
soul with the thought that, in her daily duties, she is 
doinglhewil! of God, fulfilling horvocation. "Favor 
is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman that 
fearelh the Lord, she shall be praised." 
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Ilcr best opilaph will bo the simplest record of her 
faithful life : " Give her of the fruit of her hands ; 
and lot her own worka praise lier in the gates ;" her 
obituary, the words which tliaiikfut love write in mem- 
ory of her ; 

" ITie blesBiog o( her qnict lita 
Fell CD QB libs tUedL'n-; 
And gorid tliouKlils. where lier foofatepa prpaaoil. 
Like fuirj bloaaome grew, 

■' Sweet promptings unto kiudtst deeda 
Were in her very look. 
We ri^ad her faco as ona who reads 
A true and Uoly Ixiok , 

■' The measure of a blosaed hymn 
Ta wLicli our Lenna eould mova ■ 
Tlie brcailiitig of kd lawurd paalm ; 
A canticle of love." 

WuiTTiER's Poemi: "Gone." 

This is no portrait to be held up before young girls 
as poBsiblc of exact transcription upon the aotual 
lives of most of the daugUtprs of earth, who, imper- 
fectly educated and mifavoraWy circumstanced, strug- 
gle to realize some such ideal; but ono to be lifted 
high :ibovc all caricatures of the lady, and have hom- 
age of aspiration and endeavor dutifully paid it. 

It ia by no moans a Bkctch of the role for ambitioua 
girls who dream of Bignallizing themselves in some 
notable way of social eclat or professional skill ; not 
a " sphere" siicli as some exceptional souls pant for, 
but ail orbit of divi:icIy-ordaincd duties, within which 
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the average woman may move in tlie glad content- 
ment of true piety, wliicli recognizes in the actual ap- 
pointments of liuman relationships the neeesaary pro- 
vision for mankind's cducalion, perceives in the family J 
the basic social institution, anil therefore owns in 
housekeeper, ordering the lioitsolmld into happy thrift 
and [irosperous [Hsace — in the home-maker, filling the 
household with an atmosphere of love, and illuminat- 
ing il with the charm of tho beautiful — the lady. 

This, the neiial lot of womanhood, because so 0( 
mon, becomes commonplace, and therefore is depre- 1 
ciated and neglected, to the manifold mischief of 80> T 
ciety ; so that I must emphaeizo for you to-night tho I 
importance of this mlsBion, 



III. 



The family 19 the primal institute of society, upon 1 
which the Church and State are builded. The 
home is the original germ-cell out of which the , 
whole marvellous social organism is developed. With- 
in the home the social bio-plasts carry on their subtle 
weaving, and from it throw off the evolutions which I 
nucleate about this central cell the spheres of business { 
and professional life, of art and literature, of relig-- 
ions and civic fellowships. Around the home, as its 
ensphering outer shell, the cell-walla of this vital so- ' 
cial germ, stands the house. 

The social organism is thus constructed of a vMt 
aggregation of house-cells, its soundness dependent j 
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on the vital order and purity of the individual liomea 
whicb constitute tlio atoms of the larger body. Vital 
order first, most alrictly, and then vital purity ; for 
obedience to law is the condition of liealthfulncss and 
Bouudness in the social as ia the physical system. 
Vital order and imrity in the constituent cells of the 
social body will build up the mental and mor.il tissue, 
out of which tliere will issue vital order and purity 
in every social formation. Doniestic economy will 
lay tlie foundation of a sound political economy, and 
rann will prove in the outer world the masterful law- 
ward, or lord, when in the inner world woman is the 
mislressing law-ward, or lady. So subtly are llie ma- 
terial and spiritual interwoven in our earthly life that 
the beautiful structure of civilization is budded up 
out of the necessities of bread- winning, and social 
science ia the outgrowth of political economy; that 
the exquisite weaving of tlic spirit's shuttle, wlicroby 
there itisiics from tlio fine tissue of the affections the 
pattern of "a better liousc, that is an heavenly," 
draws its threads out of the fibres of the daily round 
of homely duties which minister to the necessities of 
bread-usiiig; and in orderly loaf-warding out of doors, 
man becomes the noble lord ; in orderly loaf-warding 
.within doors, woman becomes the gracious lady. 

That man shall be the successful mast«r of busi- 
ness, that woman shall be (he siicce.ssrul mistress of 
domestic craft, the householder and the housekeeper; 
the house-band, encircling clasp of strenglliful preser- 
vation ; the housewife, queenly administrator of or- 
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derly govornmcnt — ai-e simple, proxaic ambitions; yet 
thuyare llio war|) and woof out of whose right plying 
to and fro in daily nuciijialiotis the jmrposefiil |>lan of 
God ediicea llie beauty of human cbiiractor, and 
brings fortli iipou llie earthly etuido the giory of Iho 
Face Divine. 

The first concern of every people is to ingnre that 
these home-cells are vitally Bound. Order llicro will 
spread health througii Kocicly. Disorder tbcre will 
taint every formation of social life with disease, die- 
integrating marriage, deinoraliKing business, corrupt- 
ing society. 

(I.) Il ..lay seem a dreadfully nnromantic thing to 
say, but none the less does it need to bo said, tiiatthe 
happiness and purity of marriage depend, in so far 
as woman is responsible, primarily upon the young 
bride's proving hei-aelE, in her little kingdom, a veri- 
table lady. 

Young people fall in love and marry with little 
thought of sucii commonplaces as breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers. They bill and <3oo sweetly as they set- 
tle in their nest, sublimely indifferent to all material 
matters, sure that love is the onoall-sufficiont requisite 
for perfect happiness. Do not hint to ibein that snch 
sublunary things as the details of domestic economy 
arc to affect their blissful serenity. The thought is 
deaecratiou ! Augustus is sure that thu presence of 
Angelina will make auy place a paradise, and Ange- 
lina reciprocates tbc sentiment ; for arc they not 
themselves, in their wholly unique love, all the world 
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to each other? No Bjiletidid mansion, -with its well- 
appointed conveniencea and its duly-ordered an'ange- 
raents, do tiiey desire — " love in a cottage" is all-eutli- 
cient. Now love in a cottage is very idyllic, but if the 
cottage roof leaks, and the eoltage chimney smokes, 
and the cottage dinners are served d la cottage cuisine, 
how long will the cottagers be in Elysium ? " Better 
is a dinner of herbs whore love ia, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith," doubtless ; but then "herbs," 
as a daily menv, may grow a trifle monotonous, and 
so its sauce, love, come to lose ila relish, and an im- 
reasonable mortal ask whether love and the stalled os 
—i.e., good grain-fed beef, might not go together ? 

I would not lightly jest at the beautiful illusions of 
love's young day-dreams, exquisite even in their un- 
reasonableness, and true to something more real than 
fact eveu in their u n sub stun tialn ess ; but I would re- 
mind young hearts lightly stepping on the aerial 
heights whither love has borne them, that they are 
not, after all, above tho conditions of earthly living, 
prosaic and materialistic as these may seem to them 
from their upper atmosphere, and that the true hap- 
piness oE mamagc consists not in any fondly foolish 
fancy of Koaring above these necessities, which is sm'o 
to be rudely dispelled by a sharp pull-down from the 
cloujls to the kitchen, but 5n such a wise provision for 
these necessities as will leave sentiment free to wing 
its way at will above them without consciousness of 
dragging the cord. We are not yet angels. Every 
Bjitritual development rests on very material bases. 
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Civiliuttion centres in Iho tnble, all the work and cflro 
of life having for its first aim its due spreading. Itu- 
duce the [jroblem of oxistonco to its lowest terms, and 
it is this: Given the necossily of three meals a day, 
what occnpatioDS and relations of mi'.nkind will fol- 
low ? And the answer is ; The seeial order w<! »eo 
about us. Such is the divine wisdom, however, that 
out of this first problem rightly, i.e., righteously 
solved, there issue such iiainaterial corollaries aa civ- 
ilization exhibits — art and literatnrc, icoralily ami ro- 
liyion, all the sweet humanities and grr.cioiis spiritu- 
iJilies. Humanity is a spirit weaving its home of 
noble thought and beautiful emotion, within ita house 
of material neocBsitics, after the pattern it ordaina. 
Eaeh individual spirit of man eUs within the house of 
common earth, its happy, healthful being dependent 
on a right housekeeping. High thought and :if- 
fcctional delight and soulful aspiration suck their 
forces out of a healthful body. They are the con- 
densations of the rich essences a vital organism disiiils 
over into mind and heart. Intellect and sentiir.ent 
and character alike grow lean over & dyspeptic table ; 
lose their joyous life amid the fret and worry of a dio- 
orJorly t/'Cniiffe. 

ITie spirit of wedded love may regard the house, in 
ita completeness of appointment and wisdom of man- 
agement, as only the outer shell, worthlct'i except 
when vitalized by the heart into a living home ; but 
it must not forget that its delicate life needs sheathing 
in this outer order of the house — the temple walls 
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around Iho inner altar — that its heaven-liglited fire 
may be guarded from being chilled dowu l>y diimijeu- 
ing worries or blown out by gusty tempers. Tlie 
house n-itli ita provision for the daily no<-ds of the 
lower iife, duly ordered and graciously illumined, is 
the trellis within which affections intertwine, and 
loving hearts growing out into efflorescent richness 
build lip the home. Where a strengthful womauhood 
keeps the house wisely and well, in prudent eare and 
orderly comfort aud cheerful ]>eacc, there, in the 
daily duties, trying and tasking, her character issues 
in loveliness of bloom and blessedness of fruitage, 
softly shadowing Ihc household beneath its gracious 
power and unselfish gentleness ; so that the heart of 
her husband rejoiccth in her, and the love which was 
jjlauted within those walls strikes down ita roots 
thriiugli all thiu-soiled fancy and passion into the 
rich ground of manly reverence and honor, from 
which to draw a sustenance and life, which shall keep 
it fresh and green in the midst of years, as those that 
are planted in the house of the Lord. 

On the other hand, a genuine affection may find the 
experience of life under the unladylike no-rule of a 
weak woman a severe ordeal; the revelation of in- 
competence, which even love-blinded eyes cannot but 
discern in the presence of domestic disorders, may 
slowly disillusionize the fond sentiment which cast a 
glamour round the idolized bride ; the details of 
mismanagement recurring with reiterated persistency, 
unpunctuality of meals, badly cooked food, slattemljr 
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roaniB, wasteful outlay, may try the patience and irri- 
tate llie temper, ami load to liasty wonlH wliich li-ave 
iheir fusleriug sting buliitid. In the alniosiiliere slowly 
exhausted of Bciitiment love muy eoul, uiid liusband 
and wife separate into cliilled ittolation ; the young 
liusband betake himself to the elub, and the young 
wife to society, and tlie eBtrangemonl widen daily 
into chvonio separation ; all remaining ]icrliaps frigidly 
correct before company, or even as ostentatiously affec- 
tionate as tlie deportment of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Lammle, while the great gulf yawns between them, on 
the opposite sides of which man and wife walk in un- 
published heart-divorcement; the richly-adorned walls 
of the bridal house standing in monumental pathos over 
ifie ghostly relics of tlie dead home. Then may come 
that dark sequel of this sad story of domestic infelicity ; 
the home-nest lost, the birds wandering ; tne wife no 
longer a keeper- at-home, because no house or Lo no- 
keeper, flitting to and fro, hungry at heart, and seek- 
ing to allay this frightfnl gnawing of empty affeor 
tiona by fiercely sipping of every pleasure, till, snared 
in the meshes of some other heart, there is the gi'eat 
temptation and the social scandal ; the husband solac- 
ing himself in the light of other eyes, till, bliuded by 
their fascination, he stumbles into the ditch. 

Would God these were fancy sketches aud not pic- 
tures drawn from the actual life which mirrors itself in 
our press items and our law reports ! But they arc the 
variously shaded phases of the tragedy that is enacting 
found us. In the echoes of divorce proceedings and 
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of the -whispered gossip of society, tho very wed- 
ding bell's joyous cUingor seeinB to grow ominous of 
Borrow, as though Ujc epirita of disconl, expectiiut 
of the dendliesl goparation which life knows, wheo 
two unloving hearts are bound together in mutual 
antipathy, were ringing and swinging these golden 
bells in fiendish exuberance of laughing mockery. 

I know that in this one aspect of domestic infelic- 
ity — and it is but one aspect of a complex evil — wo- 
man's failure is mitigated by tho exceptional difficul- 
ties of housekeeping in our anarchic condition of 
domestic service, and by the bearish selfighness of 
husbands; but these difScultics form the test and 
trial of womanhood, the ordeal for her who would 
win the noble raok in which, happy in faithfulness 
to lowly duty, blesse'l in the victory of the virtuous, 
she walkelh iho crowned lady. 

(2.) Upon woman's succe.'^s as the housekeeper 
rests largely man's success as the householder ; her 
failure m domestic economy endangering his princi- 
ples and practices in political economy; unladylike 
ways in loaf-warding leading to very uolordly wava 
in bread -winning. 

Mr. iNIioawber's secret of happiness is the secret of 
honor also, a very old though niuch-forgolten recijio 
—living within one's income ; very literally, as we 
see in the changing tenantry of our costly residences, 
a fjuealion of h-)usrli<ii'ling. And this scerrt is main'v 
ii| the hands of the lady of tliv lioiise. In iho divi- 
Bion of niapoiisibility iu pio mau-riixl finu, the husl^ud 
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oarGi for the aiiimrlnmiit r,f iirixlilolliin, Uitt wliiilliiK 
of tliu wcuIUi, ttijil l\\i\ wiCu iiiIpmIn Uiu »\,Uim nf 
(liMlriljuliuTi, tho ii|>i-iiiIiiik "f lliti Wi'lillli. Hliu IL I* 
whu t](<U>rmi»nii tlit' »tiili< iif fmwmim In llin imliilrllali' 
ninit, nnd regiilau-ii iliu oiiLlrty (ntrii ilii> liiiitiii' tir l.|i>i 
librnry. If iIiu Itn a fnin ln.ii«i'l(('.i)H.r In liur jiric 
dent care un<l wntrJifnl fiuanl i,t ilm ftiinlrMtt'l'* 
resoarci^fi, hv, ihu limiMt'ltitiiil, iwtui u"ti \m iirtil'ilr 
Htrninc'l to i^ijinpaiui t>i« i<x|mri«»ii iff (Jm «ii(iil/f|a|t> 
mcnt, Ijut will) com fort atil« r>w<'l> nt u»:'imui tni 'HK 
prnvide tb« tKrCfrMilivn 'if itfi It'itlou iiimI iiiiUt U Iff 
gdlMir in |*a«*ful [/T'lii^rilj', In (Iim Uhu My, wnt'i- 
ing well ill* U>a( h*< wUw, •* l(i« («'»« 'rf l**.f ti»«lMi»'l 
d'rth Mif«ly truM," •<> Uiut li« kiMlt Wf M"*"! "f *f>"if, 
Bttt the ibMn bul/, vtf/, itc-'/HK^ f ni i'. »'i'! 
lord's tosf, bu vsma c/i.> 
m *w*y with k, amnif- 
taaing !t apoa s MjrU «< i 

wo w pMy mmI godt Urn (Imh I» <(««Mi> t/r^ 
to aaett the umlaj •of %im iadmmM* iittt.: 

Conk «ffl« tlK ffw^Mfky rfiMiiin «/ •^■wiw'/tf'l', 

if«fe wlwal &» JMiiill^rf'— ^ IwjjHWA 
tW kMCf wVtfc •• M be imnMiJwl h-; 

nii » tl« iaan- hiiftnr/ 4f mtmf* mA ^MVfA 
0mr . 
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leaves every thing but the making of money in tlie 
wife's liaiKts, and if she be earned away Ijy tlje am- 
bition of playing "my lady" in fine Bodoiy, sbe is 
very apt to lose alike the diajWHilioii and tbe power 
to he the trae lady at home ; and tliat she may keep 
up appearances, tbe liouschold launches forth upou 
cxtrnvagauccs ; and that she may be free to dress and 
drive and dine, she slips out of personal administra- 
tion of her establishment, and lavishiieas and waste 
render the modest income, which was quite suffident 
for the old and simpler habits, wliolly inadequate; 
while the poor fellow who finds ways and means for 
this costly family devotes liimself more and more 
Blavishly to money-making, gi-ows hard and sharp, 
Rtoops to dubious devices, and finally, in the pressure 
of hard times, succumbs to the apparent necessity 
and falia into some of the manifold forma of commer- 
cial rascality which these dark days are bringing to 
lighten every hand; one step involvinganotber,ashe 
becomes increasingly entangled, till at last the crash 
comes, and one mora name drops into dishonored ob> 

Tlie business demoralization which bo saddens and 
shames iia lo-day spreads wide its roots beneath 
many fields of our social life ; but one of its tap-roota 
strikes down into our domestic hfc, its loss of old- 
time simplicity and management, its extravagance in 
the parlor and its wastefulness in the kitchen. With 
the simpler ways of their grandmothers our girls 
have left behind them, as antiquated, their oconom- 
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ical mnnngomeut, and the women of "faculty" in 
loaf-wariling are disaijpe.iniig from society, tlie Inio 
lady of tlie Ucbrcw poem cliiiiiging into the falsa 
lady of Utiliylou, and no our lords are losing all real 
lordliuess, all law-warding power in the world, and a 
very chaos of confusion is yawning beneath oui 
foundations, threatening to engulf our fine order. 
This lawlessness at the core of society's order must 
therefore eat through every outer epliere, enfeebling 
and disintegrating the tissue of ihe social organism, 
in a jirocesa of decomposition which, unchecked, 
must result now, as heretofore in other nations, in a 
morihund society and national death. Neither law 
nor religion will long keep life in a people whose po- 
litical economy is practically corrupt, and every 
science of buying and selling will become a pseudo- 
science of thimble -rigging when an unsound domes- 
tic economy disorders and enfevei-s it, and wrongful 
spending of money leads inevitably to wrongful get- 
ting of money. 

(3.) Housekeeping is the scaffolding for home-mak- 
ing, and without failhfid labor upon the prosaic frame- 
work of these common duties no beautiful heart- 
ehrine will rise within the walls of the house. Tlio 
worst injury a people can receive ia to lose in showy, 
superficial, social life, the delight in domestic joys 
which crcnies the home sjiiHt. The lailyless house 
will generally prove the loveless homo. Wliere no 
wise watch of the lady of work rules'well the house- 
hold, no gay plumage of the lady of play will create 
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the beautiful order in iplticli the home rises into ho- 



Where there is abundance of means, the absence of 
the house lady may not interfere witii tlie home-order ; 
hut none save the wealthy may hope to keep in attract- 
ive delight the home, without keeping in careful man- 
agement the house. The life of the fashionable lady is 
irreconcilable with the duties of the house lady, where 
the lord's resources are not large. Comfort in the 
house is sacrificed for show out of it, and the absence 
of the cultured woman's personal care shows itself 
in a host of little sigus that the Ilome-Spirit whiuh 
nestles in the House Beautiful has evanished. 

Young jieople dare not marry early, when, in order 
to a home-making so formidable a housekeeping is 
necessary, and thus, as in England, marriage lends to 
I>ostponc itself till the young man has made money 
enough to set up a handsome establishment, by wliich 
time the bloom of love is over, and too often the 
worm is coiled within the heart. 

The family life losing delight fulness and precious- 
ness in the house not vitalized into a home, the mem 
bers of the family seek their enjoyment away from 
the hearth — the father at his club, the mother in soci- 
ety, the young folks in the places of amusement, and 
' the house becomes merely the lodging-place where 
I meals are served and rest is found, and tiie external 
brilliance of social efflorescence represents the drain- 
ing away of the vital energies from the true root-life 
of a nation, and decadence is otdy a question of time. 
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A heftltliy liome life among a people, the simple 
tastes and domceiiu deliglita which make the hearth 
the cenlrt! of all Ijiighlest joys and cheeriest plL-as- 
urea, produces no very biilllant social flowering, but it 
keeps the national energies vital and prire. Every 
beat power of a jieople draws its inspiration from tha 
home. The noblest architecture the world has seen 
grew out of the reverent love of horac and the pains- 
taking decoration of the house wherein the German 
family expected to abide generation after generation 
in contented delight ; and so this art became worthy 
to lay its band to the rearing of those matchless houses 
of God, le logeurs du hon Dieif, wbicb enshrine iiifiuitQ 
power and beauty upon the earth. 

The brilliant social eras have always been phos- 
phorescent with the decay of home-life. The splendor 
of society in the luxiiiiant periods of Greece and 
Rome sucked up out of the family-life all the ancient 
purity and strength, and flourished upon the death of 
the home, to perish of exhaustion in this rootlessness. 

Mr. Ruskin lias told us the story of the laying of 
the foundation stones of Venice, in the pure and noble 
domestic life of tlie early City of the Sea, to whose 
stored treasures of art we go, pilgrim-wise, to find one 
of the richest pieces of work in ihemidst of its splendid 
palaces and churches a modest house — sign standing - 
still in stoue, of the basis of the power of that mis- 
tress of the waters. 

A brilliant Frenchman graphically portrays the de- 
cline and fall of Venice, and,* himself a typical Paris- 
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ian in his spirit, fails not to discern the secret of tha 
change passing over this wonilerfui city, as beneath 
the splemlor of her golden era, wliich crowded the 
plaza of St. Mark with uoamopoliLao fashion, and illu- 
mined the palaces of the Riaito with gorgeous /t(es, 
and echoed the plash of the gondoliers along her 
moonlit lagoons in the soft rhythm of the song and 
dance, the presence of homc-lifo evanished within the 
beautiful houses that climb up out o£ her waters, and 
domestic delight and family ptirity were no longer 
sacredly held the choicest treasures of her palaces; 
and the acute critic lays bare the rooLlesanesa of this 
social spleudor, 

'■ Tliore are no homo comtorta ; ft pakce is a. mnaeum, a 
family memorial, a rtflting-plucn for the niglit; ... in 
IrutL, there is no longer any family Ii(«." — Florence and Ven- 
ice, book v., cli. 1. 

When no virtuous ladies moved within those houses 
by the sea, no virtuous lords could long wield from 
the Ducal Hall a mastery over the eea. 



rv. 



It is even such grave problems as these which rest 
for their soliiiion upon the question of woman's faith- 
fuhieas in this homely vocation God has marked out 
for her. For the purity and hap]iincsa of marriage, 
the purity and prosperity of business, the jiurity and 
order of society, the walls of the house must enshriae 
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the home; and -woman move therein in wise and 
etrengtliful I oaf- warding, in gracious presence of de- 
light, singing to Iierself in lowly-hearted aspiration 
after the i-eality of thai grand old title, " I will be 
a lady forever ;" her ideal that vision of jitrfect 
womanhood, the koepor of tlio house of Nazareth, 
wherein, through thirty years beneath her blessed 
presence, in the training of lier well-ordered home, 
grew up the life which is to-day llie light of men, 
the divincst Ireaaure ever given to the weary world, 
the Holy Son of her whom the ages have reverently 
owned " Lady Mary." 

The Greuks liad a beautiful myth of tiie Halcyon, 
the devoted wife whose earlhly home was rudely 
broken by death, transformed into the sea-bird, ever 
wandering over the wild waters seeking iier lost hus- 
band, seen only in the cold and stormy season, when, 
for a brief space, there is a niid-winter calm, that she 
may build her floating nest and vest awhile therein, 
peaceful upon the treacherous waves ; concerning 
whom it was said ; 

" It is not great, but It has reepivpd great honor from the 
ftoda beonuBit ut its lovingness; for nhi!« it ia tuaking its ni-'Bt 
all the world liiia tlie bapp; ilaya wblcb it calla hulcjonids, 
excelling nil otliera in their calmnpfw, though ia the midnt of 
storm." — Lueian'e Dialoi/ueg—qo'ikd by Riiskia in the " EagU'a 
Jlfeit." 

Oh 1 that in onr age and among onr people the 
myth would realize itself ; our men rejoice to build 
the home-iiesl, our women be proud to guard it ; and 
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upon life's "sea of troubles" the sanctuary of the 
soul poise itself serenely; the hearts of men and 
women supremely happy in the spot where, as of old, 
" In the wintry months the Father of men gives the 
wisdom of calm." 

Thus, shadowed into form against the earthly house, 
might rise the vision of that Nazarite Son — in the 
skies above, " My Father's house," " house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens ;" and the dark 
clouds that gather round the valley of the shadow of 
death catch a glory from beyond, and pile themselves 
up into the splendid vestibule of the Heavenly Home. 



III. 



THE QUEEI^: 

WOMAN'S WIFELY INSPIRATION AND RULER- 

SHIP OF THE HEART. 



THE QUEEN, 



"What wilt thou, queen Esther? and what is thy request? 
it shall be even given thee." — Esther, 5 : 8. 

Into the presence of Ahasuenis the beautiful Esther 
ventures, and the heart of the king, enthralled, lays 
at her feet his power and his wealth, " even to the 
half of the kingdom." An Eastern story this, clothed 
in the hyperbole of the Orient ; but under it an essen- 
tially human truth, a fact of all times and climes. 
When the queenly woman appears, she extorts from 
man the devotion of his kingly power, and heart cries 
to heart, " Wliat wilt thou, queen ? and what is thy 
request ? it shall be even giv^n thee." 

To be a queen, to be lifted above her companions 
into power, to gain some throne from which she can 
command and upon which she can receive homage, 
is the day-dream of the heart of girlhood, from tlio 
time when she bids lier motlier call her early on the 
morrow mom, the gladdest day of all the year, when 

'* Tm to be queen of the May, mother; 
I'm to be queen of the May." 

The form of that queenship may outgrow the shape 
of the child-dream, and a more substantial ambition 
Btir the heart of young womanhood ; but power of 
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some sort, power over man, the king of the outer 
world, power through him over all the things of life, 
or over all the realities of life, remains the secret in- 
stinctive longing of woman's nature. Dryden tells, 
in one of his poems, the story of a knight condemned 
to die, but reprieved with promise of full pardon if he 
should be able within a year to answer rightly the 
question, " What the sex of woman most desire ?" and 
returning with this answer : 

*• ' My lady liege/ said lie, 
* What all your sex desire is, sovereignty. 
The wife affects her husband to command ; 
All must be hers, both money, Louse, and land. 
The maids are mistresses e'en in their name ; 
And of their servants full dominion claim. 
This, at the peril of my head, I say, 
A blunt, plain truth, the sex aspires to sway. 
You to rule all, while we, like slaves, obey.* 
There was not one, or widow, maid, or wife, 
But said the knight had well deserved his lifa 
E'en fair Genevra, with a blush, confess'd. 
The man had found what womtm love the best." 

The Flower and tTie Leaf. 

So deep and strong an instinct points to some 
divinely ordained function. In God's order there 
must be provision for this prophecy of queenship. 
I come, this evening, in Ilis name, to show you the 
crowns His hands are holding over many here before 
mc, asking you to wear them right royally, and show 
yourselves true queens. 
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The firat definition our dictionaries givo of qneen 
18 " wife." The real queen is the true wife. Man's 
power of head and band rules the outei* world, and 
ho is king thereof, having dominion given him over 
every thing upon the earth. Within this royal life, 
the "keep," or " hold," of all its power* is the heart. 
The will which intrenches itself therein holds the 
command of man's being, masters his strength of 
purpose and energy of effoil, dominates absolutely his 
every power. Many affections win a partial posses- 
sion of tiiis " keep" of life — lovo of parents, of chil- 
dren and of friends, with imperfect mastery of the 
being. Every opening of the heart in affection is a 
surrender of some measure of Belf-govemnient to the 
influence of the other's judgment, taste, or will. 

One earthly affection, brooking no comparison, ar- 
rogates to itself th(! monopoly of the very name of 
" love," and entering into the innermost *' hold " ijf 
man's being rules thence hia every power with im- 
perious sway. Into the heart of young manhood there 
comes a woman form, visioning in tender light all grace 
and goodness, shadowing around her a beautiful ideal 
which possesses the imagination, captivates the affec- 
tions, enslaves the will, and the king oi' earth cries 
out, "What wilt thou, queen? and what is thy re-, 
quest ? it shall be even given thee." 

Even so docs the love -possessed man yield himself 
as a veritable subject to the woman who has mastered 
liim, and, as Mrs. Transomo said of Esther and Har- 
old — She makes him do wiiat she pleases ; controlling 
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his possessions, shaping his plana, moulding lug very 
lil'ti Ijy !iei' fiiibtle tymnny. Tliei* is no imitossibility 
wiiicli lie will not attempt at her bitkling; no folly of 
wliicli lie will not bo guilty, if she wills it ; no height 
of heroism he will not scale, if sh& leads him ; no ilepth 
of degradation to which he will not sink beneath her 
downward pressing weight. 

"What will shti [ilease to make hitn do? Tliat de- 
pends, of necessity, upon what she is herself. It will 
please her to have him do what it pleases her to do. 
That, which pleases her is the expression of her very 
self. Iler own moral weight admeasnres, therefore, 
his place in the scale of being. Iler power over him 
is the subtle leash her soul throws around him. She 
spins that gossamer omnipotence out of the tissue of 
her being, and pnlses through it her very life-throbB. 
If she be little and shallow, frivolous and vain, it 
will please her that he who loves and serves licr shall 
do the things which minister to the delight of such a 
paltry nature, and all her chann over him will draw 
him down from noble aspiration, will lure him aside 
from strenuous endeavor. But if she be a true wo- 
man, jiure ami good, wise and strong, it will please 
her th.1t he shall do those things in which such b, 
soul i-ejoices ; and all her power over him will master 
his selfishness, worldhness and flcshlincss, and inspire 
liim to seek " whatsoever things arc true, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely." "Wordsworth has said^ 
"Wo tlvsb; admiration, j Of , and love." 
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That which we admire we aspire arter, that which Tol 
joy in, fillB and fatihiiins ua, ihat wMch we love, pos- 
Besses U8. As she i» whom we men admire, rejoice ia ] 
and love, ho will we be. Character is far more an in- ] 
Bpiration than a manufacture. Toil of disGijilitic and .1 
patience of ciiliuro may accomplish wonders in shap- j 
ing a soul ; but the uplook of a reverent lovo to a ] 
nobler nature will draw down inio the inner springs ] 
of the being the forces of that belter life, and they I 
move from within in deeper breathings and fuller j 
pulsings of the spirit, A deep, tnio love will lift t 
soul out of the shallows of selfishness and the mud of | 
fleshliness when all other powers combined have fmled ] 
to extricate it from the Blou<*h. 

There is no power in the fashioning of character 
like the inspiration of a high ideal possessing the 
heart thi-ough a sweet affection. When the heart's 
intensest earthly passion idealizes a noble woman, all 
the gracious charm of her beauty glorifies into irresis- 
tible attractiveness the purity and sweetness which 
are felt in lier presence, and a queen rules the life in 
the grace of God. 

Felix Holt, resting upon the ground against a fallen 
tree and looking up into tho face of the woman he 
loves, bursts forth : 

•"Tou are very beantiful. . . .' Slie alarled nnd looked 
round at liiiu. He was looting up at her quite caliuly, very 
much an a. reverent Protestant niijilit look at n picture of llio 
Virgin, witli u devoutneaa suggested hy tliB typo rather tlian 
by tUe image. . . , I wonder,' he went on, stiU lookiog at 
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Ler, ' wlietlier tlie anbtle meaBoring of forces will evor coran to 
measuring Ilie force [liere would bu iu onu beuiiLLful woman, 
whose mind waB aa n'iblo as Iht face was beautiful, wlio randa 
a mau's psssion for bei ruali in one current with all the great 
aims of Ilia Ufe!' "—Felix Holt, ii, 3. 

A man's lovo for a woman may divert his energies 
from the great siims which are before him; may run 
counter to those high aspii'ations and dam tbum up 
within his soul ; may draw aside his interests from the 
great life couraea and waste them in idle, supei'fioial 
occupations ; or it may flood the channels of noble 
ambition with the freshet tides of a soul ovciflow, and 
" make a man's jiassion for her rush in one current 
with all the great aim.i of his life." 

That ia to make it part of the Divine Force, moving 
towards the regeneration of humanity — one with the 
secret of redemption. The power of Clirist is the 
molivity he lodges witliin the sonl. Tlie Hebrew 
sought to faaliion character through conscience, to 
master it with sheer will. The Greek sought to image 
in beautiful visions the forms of goodness, and to lift 
the actual to the ideal by a lofty admiration. The 
Roman sought to surround conduct with a perfect 
system of culture, a mighty mcchanbm of discipline, 
and to make men good by law. In Christ a divinely 
beautiful vision of one altogether lovely draws nigh 
in living flesh, humanly close and real, and steals thus 
within the hcarl, and the holiest love mingling with 
the most reverent admiration, mankind is mastered 
into holincsa. lliimantty is growing up unto a perfect 
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manliood in Christ Jeens, not by compulsion from i 
witliOLil, but l»y propulsion from within, by the power 
of a worshipful love for an ideal form of beautiful 
goodness. 

A reverent love for one on earth is not aoraething 
other than this supreme passion of the soul — it la , 
part of it, a thread in the many-sti-anded cord ivhich 
draws na upwai'd, a lower form of one and the aamo 
force, whoso highest action is in Clirist's attraction on 
the spirit of man. Every love is relii/ioiis in propor- 
tion to its pure intensity; in proportion to its purity, 
tho measure of its spiritualneas; in proportion to iia 
intensity, the measure in which it floats the being out 
over all shoals of selfishness. 

" He waa but tliree and twonly, and lind only jiut laarnod to 
luve, to love with iLat aclorntion wliJcU u vouiig man gives to k 
woiuaa wLom liu Fl-i la to be greater and better than liimselr. 
Love of thia sort is hardly dieiinguialialilu from religious reel- 
ing. What deep aod worthy love is bo, wlietlier of noraau or 
child, or art or muaic? Our carea^cB, our lender words, oar 
Btill rapture under the iofluenca of autumn suDButa, our pillared 
vi.itas, or Beethoven fyinplionieB, all bring with tbim the con- 
Bcinuancaa that tbey are mere wuvca and ripples in on unruthom- 
able ocean of lovo and beauty: our emoUun iu its keenest 
moment passes from esprtasioa into eilence ; our love at its , 
highest Qood raaliea beyood its object and loees itself iu the 
sense of divine mystery.'' — Adam Bede, i. 3. 

Truly this ia not the way in which either young 
folk or old folk commonly regard courtship and mar- 
riage. Young people generally regard "falling iu 
love" as a matter fur laerriment, a thing to giggle 
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over and bnnter each otber about. Their elders too 
oflen view it ia the light of a business arrangement, 
a life settlement, involving as its chief considerations 
the financial and social terms of the contract. 

Marriage may bo a masquerade, a Bacchanal, a. 
speculation, "but only by llio most real of desecralioos, 
the dcfiliug and dishonoring of the " holy estate of 
matrimony." The worst is always the perversion of 
tlic best. Man's deepest evil and his highest good are 
each in the love lie heara a woman. It is his marring 
OF hia making for ever. He marries her for "better, 
for wor>e," an infinite better, an infinite worse. Des- 
tiny hinges, as every dramatist and novelist has in- 
stinctively discerned, upon a love plot. For good or 
for evil aa you are, young women, you make your 
h ushnnds, 

O, woman ! who in youth's bright days rejoieeth in 
ihc manly love laid at tliy feet, trothed, espoused 
wife, thou art throned in that great love upon a life ; 
the orange-hlossoraed wreath is your queenly crown, 
and though no words should ever speak this homage, 
every look of proud admiration, every act of tender 
devotion, every d.ty of slavish toil voices the heart-cry 
of the carlh-lcing, " What wilt thou, queen ? and what 
is thy request ? it shall be even given thee." 

Wilt thou that I be merely a fond slave to minister 
to ihy whims, a toilful worker, to buy thee the desire 
of thy heart, a successful king, to conquer for thee 
place and power, pelf and pleasure? Tliat, soul of 
the woman whom I love, in thy littleness, shall bo 
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given to ihec, and I sliail be of ihe cartli, eari.by, aa 
lUou wiUtal. 

Wilt tlioii tli.at I aspire after all tliat is noble and . 
true anil good, that I win, not uarlhly riclius, but llie 
gold thai rusteth not; nor worldly honor, bill iho 
crown that fadeth not ; that I aim glorioualy and work ] 
■ strenuously ; that I nsc out of tliu auiuial into the , 
Bpiril ; above all selfish love into tlio love which ia i 
one with the worsliip of the true, the beautiful and 
the good ? That, queen, shall be even given thee, 
and I shall be as thou wiliest. By thy life shall the I 
reach of my being be determined; by thy aspiration \ 
my ambition be guided ; by thy soul-fonn the ideals * 
be fashioned whieh lead nic on, upward or downward. 

Oh ! ye queens, what do ycj will ? 

Qow shall I persuade you that 1 nm not indulging 

in romantic talk or pleasant flattery, but that I am 
honestly, seriously, solemnly setting before you a di- 
vine vocation ? 

If the highest life of the -world has expressed this 
conviction, then may I not ask you reverently to re- 
ceive the crowns God holds out for you, and wear 
them as true queens, mindful of their responsibili- 
ties? 

Let me remind yon, then, what the two highest , 
forma of hnman life — religious belief and poetio 
thought — have had to say upon this question. 
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Tho religions of tbo noblest races of the world 
have united in deifying ibo ideal of womanhood aa 
the inspirer of man's strength and wisdom. 

When yon read in your Bibles the story of Joseph, 
tho chaste young man, standing before the King of 
Egypt, and by his wisdom drawing forth the excla- 
mation, "Can we find sncb .nn one as this is, a man in 
whom the S|Mrit of God is ?" and when you find him 
naturalizeil in Egypt under the name of Zaphnath- 
paaneah, the revcalcr of Becrets, you may not trace 
the Bignifitance of the remark and of the name. 

The Divine Wisdom was embodied in the popular 
Egyptian religion in a woman-form, the goddess 
Neith, the radical letters of whose name were woven 
into the new niirae given to Joseph, who, by the wis- 
dom of this Spirit of the Lord, had become the i-e- 
vealer of secrets, the savior of the people. When, 
then, you read of the Egyptian king declaring of 
Joseph that the Spirit of the Lord is in him, and in 
token thereof placing upon him the name of this en- 
lightening divinity, you are to vision as the inspirer of 
this pure young man that form of won\anlincss in which 
the most wonderful people of the ancient world bodied 
their symbol of tho Divine Wisdom, and, if you will, 
believe these wise men who through this symbol ex- 
pressed their sense of mstrihood's strength inbreathed 
from womanhood's spirituality. 

As, in the palmy days of Greece, the voyageur ap- 
proached the city, "nobly built upon the jEgcan 
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Bliore," — shriiio of art and philoBophy, home of the 
rnysil men who held all nations, far and near, mibjeot 
li their thought ,iiid arms— long before the walla of tlio 
Pineua were discerned, or tho dark shadow lifting itst^lf 
above tha plain defined ila shinje against the weslcrii 
nicy, he knew that he was ncaring Athens by the flash- 
ing of the Bun'a rays from the golden-crested hclmot 
and the golden -tij>pcd spear of the colossal figure 
which rose proudly over the roof of the Parthenon 
upon the rocky Acropolis, in honor of the guardian 
spirit of that city of kings, the personification of the 
Divine Wisdom, in form as of the ideal of womanli- 
ness, the virgin goddess AthcniJ. Above the artists 
and philosophers, the poets and statesmen, who min- 
gled in the tides of noble human life that rose and 
fell iu that world-famous Ag'ora, stood ever this form , 
of the divine woman-power after wliom the city was I 
named ; silent symbol of the worshipful love of | 
womanhood in which all noble manliness roots itself, 
It was no whim which singled out Athene from i 
the host of divinities who filled the ideal upper world 
of Greece, and placed her as tutelary genius ove; 
the most glorious city the world has over hud. That j 
city became classic because in very deed and truth the 
men of Athens were, in the beginning, worshippers 
of Athen&, of the ideal of noble womanhood. This 
could only have been because, upon the whole, women 
were tme and good ; mothers and wives and daugh- 
ters lifting above men a vision of all that is " pure 
womanly" which drew forth their homage, and be- 
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came their inspiration to purity and honor. Ahstract 
womanhood was tlio image into which the Greek cast 
his vision of the Divine Wiadom, hecauae concrete 
women wore strong and wise, and made the forces of 
liis life rush in one current with his highest aims. 
This heavenly goddess hore in her ideal glory the 
form and shape of the simple, noble women whom 
Homer drew upon the earth ; and while for defence of 
home and hearth she bore the Bword and shield, for 
the care of home and hearth she carried the shuttle 
and the distal!. 

Because Athena was Athene's city, it became the 
world's mistress ; and as long as it continued to be in 
reality, and not in name alone, Alhenii'a eity, the home 
of women true and pure and strong, its power faded 
not, its inspiration was still deep and full ; its life laps- 
ing only as this ancient spirit of worshipful honor 
towards woman died within the hearts of its men, 
and below the glorious virgin the loose-zoned Aphro- 
dite reared her altar, and the hetairse who wantoned in 
the olive groves of the CepLisus and the Iliasus became 
the priestesses of unworshipful womanhood, drawing 
down to death the power and patriotism, the art and 
literature, the philosophy and poetry, the morality 
and religion of the kingly city. 

Homer shows ns the early Greek feeling which, later 

on, reared this figure of womanly wisdom over Athens. 

Achilles, the typical strong man, is under the niler- 

ehip and inspiration of Athene. She comes to him in 

I bis gusty moods, the wrath of which the [loet sings, 
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and breathes upon turn ft better life ; and tbe stoiyHa 
of the conflict between the atiardiic forces of ilio bruto 
life of this mighty warrior and ttic suiil-raaRtering of 
the heavenly woman spirit whieh coinen to seuk and to 
save him. Very beautifully, too, tlio changing phases 
of the myth confneed the 01ym[)tuii goddess with tho 
air, and Athene was at one time the Spirit of Wisdom, 
in form as of tho Ideal Woman, and again the Wind, 
which blowcth where it liatetii, the inspiration to all 
goodness of tlie Breath of God, the Lord and Giver 
of Life. 

Rome bodied the Spirit of Wisdom in Minerva, the 
virgin daughter of Jupiter; and thcstrongeEt race the 
world has ever seen, in looking above for power to do 
the marvellous work appointed it in the development 
of man, visioned as the mediator of the divine guid- 
ance for heroic labor the form of Ideal Womanli- 
ness. The same instinctive i-everence for womanhood 
as the insjiirer of manly virtue comes forth in tho 
tradition of Numa, the founder of the Roman law — 
which in its after development gathered into itself the 
genius of tho race, and bcqaeathod to posterity tho 
jurisprudence by which the modem world etill orders 
society — who was reputed to have received his wisdom 
fi-om a heavenly teacher, the woman-spirit iEgeria. 

Eelow the myth of a woman-spirit of wisdo™, wo 
find again tho very substantial fact 0:1 whiah Uoman 
society founded its early vigor, a womanhood wise 
and strong, gracious and virtuous ; wives aud mothers 
around whom gathered the pure family life which was 
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tho secret of strength in Republican Rome, whose 
names Btill live to charm our daughters to noble 
womanbnesa. 

Do not turn away from these venerable Bymbols of 
the reverent homage the wisest and strongest races of 
the world paid to the Ideal Womanhood, saying — 
These were only Pagan idolatries. Idolatries cer- 
tainly tliey became, as the symbols grew opaqao in 
the declining light of national life and no inner and 
spiritual reality of the unutterable mystery shone 
through them, and the shapes tlicmsclves — Ncitli, 
Athentl, Minerva — became the objects of worship. But 
even such idolatries do all symbol-worships tend to 
become, in Christian churches as well as in Pagan 
temples. 

Pagan forms they were, the shaping and clothing of 
the human thought determined by the conditioDs of 
knowledge and life in Thebes- and Athena and Rome ; 
but the tliouglits, the ideas, were human, tho outcome 
of an instinct iu all mon as men, so that manhood, 
even in Biblical history, fashions the form of tho 
Divine Wisdom in feminine guise, casts a superhuman 
shape of womanly loveliness aa tho inspirer of good- 
ness, and hearkening diligently to the whispers within 
of this heavenly guide says always, "iS/ic uttercth her 
voice." Tho Hebrew had the same vision which ap- 
peared to Egyjuian and Greek and Roman, as you 
will find in your Bibles, in the sublime image of Wis- 
dom whicli shadowed lior form upon the mind of the 
wisest man of Israel. 
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' Doth not Wisdom cry ? 
And understanding put forth her voice ? 
Shu Btandeth in the top of high places, 
By the way in the places of the paths. 
She crieth at the gates, at the entry of the city. 
At the coming in of the doors. 
Unto you, O men, I call ; 
And my voice is to the sons of man. 



Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom : 

I am understanding ; I havtt strength. 

By me kings reign, 

And princes decree justice. 

By me princes rule. 

And nobles, even all the judges of the earth. 

I lead in the way of ripfhteousness. 
In the midst of the paths of judgment. 



Blessed is the man that heareth me. 
Watching daily at my gates, 
Waiting at the posts of my doors. 
For whoso findeth me findeth life, 
And shall obtain favor of the Lord. 
But he that sinneth against me, wrongeth his own soul." 

Proverbs, ch. viii. 

Christianity has denied the fatal folly of those 
champions, who, to prove it divine, would disprove it 
human, and has shown that it sucked its life out of 
the deep springs below humanity by reproducing the 
forms of thought and life which man's instincts have 
everywhere developed — the ideals which among all 
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races have inspired noble being. ChriBtendom has 
accordingly not been without this same ideal form 
of Womanliness as the insiViraliou of manly life. The 
most prominent figure in mediaaval Christendom, was 
a Woman-form, in whom all grace of being, and all 
purity of life, all wisdom, to guide, and all power to 
Lelp rose over the coarse, hard life of the Middle 
Ages, winning the prayers and praises of men. To 
the Holy Madonnathe peasant lifted his supplication; 
from her the king drew his inspiration to a rule 
nobler than that of brute force. The poet sang of 
her ; the jminter rejoiced to vision her surpassing 
loveliness. This woman-worahip was, doubtless, a 
corruption of Christianity, but under the cii-cum- 
Btances a desirable corruption. It ought never to have 
been, and never would have been if the face of Cbtist 
had preserved the sweet spirit which made Him the 
real incarnation of that ancient Ilebrow vision of the 
Divine Wisdom. While the impress of Ilia spirit was 
fresh on the world, womanliness, as well as manliness, 
in utmost perfection found its expression In Ilim, and 
all the reverent homage to the womanly ideal rose 
round this gentle, tender, gracipns Wisdom of God. 
As that spirit faded from the face of the Christ whom 
the Church held up before the world, and men saw in 
Iliin only the scYero Judge, the mighty I^ng, warring 
with wickedness in the omnipotence of the divluo 
wralhfulness against evil, hurling iho thunderbolts of 
jiidgiticnt — the womanly ideal, ilriipplug away from 
Jc&us, clung i-cuud Ills mother, aud the uoble maidcu uf 
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Naznretti dilated into lIic ideal of vomanliood, around 
whom tlic tender, woi'sliipful love of man gathereil. 
To Chriat wan paid homage of awe and obedience of 
fear; to Mary liomagc of mltniratloii and obedieiica 
of love. The Divine Wbdom to guide and restrain 
and inspire men, always coming down from the 
heavens in gracious ■womau-form — for awliJIc seen in 
the Christ, as much woman aa man — ngahi took tlio 
old Bliapo when Christ's face grew hard aiid stem, 
and coitrse men felt the soft hand laid upon them of 
a divine woman, and looked up to aspire after purity. 
As said a Roman f.ither, " How could 1 i-oar my boy 
in i-everent wonihip for purity and honor anilgCHtlo- 
noBB without this inspira,tion of the blessed MaryV" 
Below the heavenly ideal again tho palpable fact of 
the women who made themselveu the inspiration to 
that beautiful early age of chivalry — tho veiy efflo- 
rescence of the mediaival life — ruling strong warriors 
into courtesy and gentleness, and breathing upon 
them till their fleshly passion became a spiritual hom- 
age to purity and honor. Protestantism emerged 
from Mariolatry, not by Its learned refutations of the 
false dogma, but by its unconscious restoration of tha 
feminine ideal to the perfect human life. Jesua grew 
again womanly in all lender sympathy and gracious 
beauty, and the woman-soul looked forth from, tho 
eyes of the Christ. We staunch Protestants worship 
in our Christ that ancient vision of the Divine Wisdom 
■which Hebrew, Greek, Roman and Egyptian saw, in 
&sluoii as of the perfect womau-form. It is tho fcmi- 
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iiLii? fiico looking down upon us from the traditional 
Chnst of nrtwhidi inspires and riiU's men. Ut'ligion, 
which shadows above man tlio l)CBt that is i.i Iiim, has 
thns alwnys fashioned thu fomi of ideal womanhood 
aa the inspirer and ruler of manly strength and 

"Will yoti throngh the symhol see the Snct of your 
earthly [lower, O, ye queens, and witli awe fee! up to 

the crowns which rest upon your heads? 

ir. 



The world's poetry presents us with the same 
view of woman which the world's religions give. Kor 
is this any light testimony to which I now appeal. 
The tnio poets — another order altogether from the 
BODgstera and veree-makera who tickle onr fancy and 
beguile our leisure — are the world's seera, propliets 
now and among all peoples as once among the He- 
brews ; fionls on whom the inner and eternal truths of 
life mirror their fine forma unseen by common eyes, 
and through whom the realities of being are discerned 
by ordinary folk in their soft shadowing of tlio prosaic 
earth with somewhat of the glory of the upper world. 
Tlioy are the see-ers, or seere, throngh the superficial 
into the essential ; Uie foith-tellera to ua of what is 
mirrored in their far-seeing eyes. Tliat which the 
great poets of the world unite in declaring we may 
trust infallibly. And I pray you, therefore, to nolo 
that in evei-y age, among every people, the truest 
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poelB have Been woman iii this qtieciiUnesa of rule over 
man, have seen mail I'ssjiying ull heroism oTIife irnder 
tlie iiisijiraUon of a love for womnii akin to worBliij). 

In the poetry of ihc Eaetem races this is so true as 
to have enstamped a peculiar character upon iLeir 
literature. As known by us that poetry is composed 
mainly of amatory songs — fervent, fanciful, Henetious — 
through and under which, however, there runs a snb- 
tle spiritual significanoe, bo that' while the outer car 
listens to the words whleh breathe iti rieh imagery the 
passion of the lover, the inner ear hears the adoring 
sigh of the soul before the ideal Heauly, Truth and 
Goodness. Passion becomes mystical, and love's long- 
ing voice an ethereal understrain of Honl-sighing. 
Hebrew literature shows this Oriental nature in the 
Book of Canticles, outwardly and literally a Royal 
Epithalamium, a song of wedded love, through which 
there breathes the woi-shipfnl homage of a sonl 
ardently longing for the beautiful goodness ; so that 
in later ages, beuealh the vision of the Perfect Love- 
liness, it came to be a mystic song of humanity's 
worshipful love of Christ. 

The fresh young life of Greece voices itself in 
Homer, whose two great poems grow round the 
thought of man's love for woman — the false love for 
the unworshipful womanhood which leadeth down- 
ward, and the true love for worshipful womanhood 
which draweth upward ever. The Iliad is the story 
of the false and fatal passion which the beautiful 
Helen evoked — power only of the aoulless woman to 
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lure man by her beauty into wrong, to sink him by 
her folly into woe, to stir by the feelings alie arousca 
Ihe stormfuluesa under which Greece wrestles in hit- 
ter war with Asia, aud Troy crumhlea into ruins. 
The Odyssey is the story of the true and vital love 
wliich the wise and strengthful Penelope inspired-^ 
power of a souI-fulI woman in her far-off home to 
reach out the subtle leash which Jield her royal 1ms- 
bantl, amid years of wanderings, through all forms of 
dangerous temptation, true to the purity and goodness 
whieh he worshipEully loved in her ; and brought him 
at the last hack to her safe and sound in soul, saved 
by the watch and ward of the queenly wife. 

The Middle Ages voiced its deepest life in one mar- 
vellous poem, the expression of all its manifold 
phases of activity — its poiitic.t! strife, ecclesiastical 
intrigue, philosophic speculation, mystic meditation — 
through the rich personality of a man who drew up into 
himself the forces of all these varied spheres ; and who 
— patriot, churchman, philosopher, saint — was also 
poet to utter in Bweet strain of immortal memory the 
Irutlia he saw " with sad j^incerity" within all human 
life. To his eye all activities of life threaded tliem- 
selves upon love, aud the work which sbonld embalm 
the raotaphj-sic dioquisitiona, the theological contro- 
versies, the political enthusiasms, the historical per- 
sonages of the era, became of necessity a love storj-. 
Tliis rich soul, which had known all life of camp 
and court and church and cloister, visioncJ man's 
from the Ifell of sordid, selfish, sensual 
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^^^Hlfc, tlirongli the painful pnrificationa of Purgatory, 
^^^Btliu ParadUe of the Divino PivNenco, nnr] the lien- 
tific vision in which the blosaeil arc foriivcr hajniy; nnd 
the inner force which wove iill this ehotikcred Klorj 
into unison of ascending aim was the inspiration of a 
woman-soul, liia early love, the maiden wlio in Flor- 
ence had won hi« youthful beart ; who, transligurcd 
by death, liud moved above and before him through 
all the stress nnd strain of m^unhood's temptation, aa 
ideal form of purity and gooilncss ; the earthly passion 
sublimed into a heavenly aspiration for the angoJ 
woman who found him wandering in life's dark forest 
mazes, set before him the aim of life, came ever to 
strengthen him when weak and to guide him when per- 
plexed, till be gained the jii-esence-place of God led by 
the hand of his Beatriee, 

Our EngliHh poets, more familiar to us all, utter in 
varied fonn this sense of woman's qiieenliness. 

Chaucer, father of English poetry, tells of one seek- 
ing the " Court of Love " and there instructed in the 
laws of the respectful, reverent, obedient homage man 
should pay to woman — 

" Tliy lives lady tnd iLy son-rerayn. 
Tliat batli lliyne bnrM all liole iu guvcrnsunee." 

In the Faerie Queene, the olaborato allegory "Fash- 
ioning Morall Vertues," Spenser presents, quaintly 
garbed, the varied forms of noble woiminhood in all 
guidance and inspiration of manly heroism. The best 
known of these character figures is Una— Una with her 
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lion, the storied parable of ihis rnle of woinaiiliness over 
brute strength. Tlie Ked-Crosa Knight goes forth to 
battle with the wrongs wliicli oppress earth uniler the 
inspiriition of a worshipful love. He eomes to believe 
himself tkceneJ m the woman whom he revereueed; 
his strength fids him and he fulls into the shameful 
thraldom of false wominhood. His queen, true to 
herself anl to him, goes forth to seek him, through 
manifold ad( eoture and perilous risks. A liou from 
tbe forest rushes out to slay her, and, enthralled by 
her presence, brute force becomes her slave, carrying 
her when weary guirdin^ her when in danger; fauns 
and satyrs, wdd and lawless forms of human animals, 
attend her reverently till she finds and saves her 
knight. 

" O liow can beautie maister tlio most strong." 

What Shakespeare thought npon this question you 
will now find, by culling out the eloquent eulogies of 
woman he puts into the lips of some of his charac- 
ters, for every world-mirroring book — the Bible aa 
well as others, let me say — must reflect all phases of 
human sentiment, good and bad, and there will be in 



such books the wisdom of the 
the fools. In the uuconsciou! 
you will find hia own real the 
womanhood he draws, and ih 
upon the men who move in this 
them. Let one of tbe ablest c 
world master: 



iges and the folly of 
working of his mind 
Ijht, in the images of 

influence they exert 
ihadow world around 

critics interpret this 
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" 8b»lce8pearo luiH no lierora ; Iir Ii«h only Uorolowi. Tliwro 
Ib not tine emirel; UhmIc figiiro in nil lila playn. fxrvi'l lli« 
Blight sketdi of Henry V., pin;;;renile(l for Ibt" piirptwus of tlio 
Blago, nnd lUe alill slifrliter VilcnlJoa In iho Two (ir.utkmcn of 

Verona WIibkoh lliere is tinrdly n jiiny liint lion 

not a pcrfi^ct maman in it, Htt-ndfaBt <n gnvu lio|<>anil t'rnirtfiM 
parpoBc ; Cordelia. DcEdemotin, laaliLlla, niTruioni-, liu'i;fi.'D, 
Queen CntliBrine, Perdita, Sylvia, Viola. Rosnlind. Ilpli-na, anil 
last and i>erliaps lovelieBt, Virg-ilio, arp all faultltrtui. MnceiviMj 

in llie lii^heBt beroic type of humiinliy Tlii-caina* 

tropbe ot every play is caused alwayn by tlie lolly or fault of a 
maa ; tlia redemjition, if tbere be any, is by tbe wisdom and 
Tirtue of a woman, and fuilinfr tliat tbere Is none. . . . 
Ainone all Iliti principal ligarea in Slink eBpun re's plays tlipre ia 
only one weak woman — Oplicliu ; and it is because alie fails 
Ham) ut at the critical mquient, and is not, and catiuot in ber 
nature be a guide to him wlivo be naeila her most, that all the 
bitter cntaslrophe follows. Finally, though there aro tUnw 
wicked wouicn araonft the principal Ggurea — LiuJy Macboth, 
Regan, and Ooneril^lliey arc ffll at once to be frlglitful I'l- 
ceptions to ihe ordinary kwa of life, fatal in their inHiicnce 
also in proportion to llio power for good wliicll they liairo 

abandoned ShakeB;>pnrG ropresenta women as in- 

fallibly failbrul nnd wise coaosellors, iucorruplibly jliM and 
pure esamplea, stroog always to sanctify, bteu when they can- 



Milton, in Ilia greatest poem, pivots the story of 
" Paradise Loal " on the iiiiqm;(--nliness of Eve. Be.iu- 
tifiil, gracious, queenly in form and presence, true 
consort for the royal man, slie fails Ailam in the criti- 
cal moment ; and wheu temptation, subtlo and strong, 

* Cf. ■'Sesnme and LUieK." second lecture, to which this lec- 
ture owes liB BUj^geation and soinj of its illuatrationa. 
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comes, she is the first to lose the clear vision of the 
right, the firm will to follow the right, and ho falls, 
draggerl down by her. The closeiiesa wilh whicli 
Slilton foUowa Scripture mahea more suggestive the 
fact ihat man's lapse from obedience is wrought by 
the spirit of evil's first overcoming woman, and so 
turning away her shielding influence from roan — pos- 
sessing her and making her power over him his ruin. 

If now, without tracing this thought through the 
I great poets of England, we take a leap down to our 
I own age, shall we find the vision of the olden days 
before our modern seers ? 

Let the poet laureate answer 1 

Tennyson has chosen as the theme on which to 
spend his matnrest powers, in labor of utmost pains, 
the legend of King Arthur and liia knightly conrt. 
Whole years he has given to clothing in perfected 
form these idyls of the king, seemingly only a series 
of charming legends exquisitely lold, in reality a par- 
able " shadowing sense at war with soul ;" the world- 
old ti'agedy, kingly labors placed before man for the 
world's redemption from brnta! lawlessness, queenly 
powers laid upon woman for the inspiration and guid- 
ance of man's work, the failure of these kingly tasks 
through the failure of this queenly function. 

In the midst of a rude, rough age Arthur bands liis 
ilite knights into an order sworn to seek tho master- 
ing of tho human chaos into something like a king- 
dom of God, under the inspiration of the chivaliio 
reverence for woman ; and the high aim lowern, the 
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noble nspimtion flags, the atrennons pffort droops as 
woman censes to breathe upon man the soul of purity 
ami honor, and, too frivolous for their grand misHion, 
Vivian, Etarre, and their ignoble sisterhood hire men 
down from duty to pleasure, from spirit love to fleshly 
passion, they themselves failing beeaasci by the side of 
the gi'eat king there walked a weak, nnqiicenly woman. 
The hope of hia coming the kingly Aitlinr thug 
^^^Jweathed : 

^^^^u " Sivlnff I Ix! joined 

^^^H To bet that is tlm fairt^t uciili^r heaven, 
^^^^H Iieem at nothing io tbe migbL^ woilil ; 
^^^H And CHQiint will my will, nor work m;' work 

^^^^B Wholly, DOT maku myself in mine own realm 

^^^H Victor and lord. Bui nero I joined to Uer — 
^^^H Theu m!g1it we live logellier as one life, 

^^^H And, reigniog with one will in evtrry tiling, 
^^^^H Have poirer on tliia dark land To li^riiten it. 

^^^V And powtir on tUis iusA world to make it live." 
^^" The Ciming of Arthur. 

The bitter secret of hia failure the piire-souled hero 
sighs over the prostrate form of Guiocvere as she lies 
low on the eloifiter floor of the abbey, whither she had 
fled to hide her shame, and whither he seeks her out 
to pour his unutterable sorrow and his unquenchable 
I forth iu one heart-breaking farewell. 
" Thou liaat not made my life so aneet to ms 



That I tlia King Hlinuld gruBliy a 
For tliou hftSt spoilt llie purpi>f 



e while I show, 



Ev'n for tliy sake, (lie ain whicli tlinii 1in?t ninl 
For when the Bomapa left us, and their law 
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Eelax'd ils hold upon iia, and the ways 
Were Gll'd witli rapine, here and tlieie a, deed 
Of jirowess duLie rc'drues'd a random wcoDg, 
But I was first of nil tlie liinjs who drew 
llie knif^lithuud errant of this realm and all 
The realma tog-ether under me, their Heild, 
In that fair order of mj Tahle Roond. 
A glorious compnnT, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mjglitj world, 
And be the fair bcginamf; of a lime. 
I mude them laj their handa in mine and swear 

B, and their couBcience na their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Chriet, 
To ride abroad redrossinj; human wronfts. 
To speak no slander, no, nor ILaten to it. 
To lead eweet lives in parsst cbBstltf, 
To lovu one maiden only, cleave to her. 
And worship (ler by years of noble deeds. 
Until lliey won her ; (or indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Tiian is tlie maiden jiasi-lan (or a mud, 
Not only to keep down the base in man. 
But ttncb high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 
And all this throve nnlil t wedded thee 1 
Beliiiviuj;;. ' lo, raine holpmale. one to feel 
My purpose and rejoicing' in my joy.' 
TliPD came thy shameful sin with Lancelot ; 
Tlieu came the sin of Tristram aud Isolt ; 
Then othera, following Ihcee my raighlioat knIgUtB, 
And drawing foul ensamjile from fair names, 
);inu'd also, till the loathsome opposite 
or all my heart hod destined did obtain. 
And all thro' llusf." Ouincvere. 
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%e only one of tho Round Tnlilo who kept liis soul 
1, and so won thu siglit uf ilic lluly Grnil, wm Hit 
G&lahod, wlioao §ccrct of slrengtli for hia great osaay 
was the power of one puio and noblo womau among 
the host of the fiuklo fnir. 



"She, tlie wan, swpel muUcn, iiliore Bway 
Clean (roni hor [orelieul all tlial weallh of Ualr 
Wlilcli made n silkun Dotwurk [ur lifrr tuot ; 
And ont ol tliia alio plnlW-tl broad and long 
A atrong sTrard-btill, nod wovu wUU silvor thread 
And trlmaon. In the bcU a mmngu device, 
A crimBOD graJl within a silver beam; 
And Raw the brif;bt boy-hnif^Iit, and bound It nn lilm, 
Bariafr, ' My knight, my luvu, my knight o( heaven, 
O tbon, my love, whose lovti is oni; with mine, 
I, maiden, round thee, ninldin, bind my belt. 
Go fortli. tor tbon ahalt see what 1 havo seen. 
And break tliro' all, tlU one will 
Far in the aplrltunl city ; ' and aa she Bpake 
She eeut the deathless paesiou in her eyes 
Thro' him, and made him h<T9, rnd laid her 
On liim, and he betiuved in Ler bcliuf." 

r/w iZrfy Grail. 



e king 






Taldng Tennyson to represent our great poets, let 
hb single out two who fairly represent our minor 
prophets, one from the world, the other from tho 
church— our Samaria and Israel. 

Owen Meredith tells in " Lucile" the tale of the bril- 
liant, dissclute French nobleman, who cornea under 
the influence of a genuine passion for the heroine of the 
story, and feels it as a purifying lire consuming in its 
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true love the impure lusts which had defiled his beiog, 
and liberaliug a. new and nobler nature. 



" Do not deem, LucHh ! 
That llie love I oo longer have strength to conceal 
la a puH^itig caprice \ It is Btraage to mj nature. 
It liaa maile ma, unknown to myself, n new creature. 
I implore jou to sanction and save the new IKu 
Wliicli 1 lay at your fset witU lliia prayer — Be my wife I 
Stoop and raise me 1" 



His love nnreturned, the lower nature roused to its 
deepest Btormfulness of detianee in this reaction from 
the better life brightly opening upon him, he throws 
himself anew into the old, low pleasures, till again, in 
the eddies of life, he is cast into tlie presence of the 
woman who had some years before roused a aoul in 
liim, herself sorely schooled by lioart-son-ow into nobler 
being. Again the soul of the man starts from its living 
death beneath lliu influence of ihia woman-soul. In 
bitter words of despaii- he upbraids her with the 
wreck she has made of him, the posaibility she opened 
upon him, the new life she breathed within him, only 
to throw him back into the old e\'Ll life and entomb 
hifl soul alive in it, unable, for lack of her new-creating 
love, to rise out of il, but conscious thenceforth of the 
living death of sin. Tlien, beneath the garden-trees of 
Ems, in the still, quiet night, the light of the better 
life twinkling fiiintly over him, her soul breathed upon 
hia soul, rousinjj his will, clearing bia vision, lifting 
bis aspiration, till, as tlie sun rose, the dawn of a new 



day «iireiiil iu glory over him, trunKftgiiring Kcr wlio 
bail MiiJ tliu divinn wunl, " Lai ihuri; bv li<{lit." 

'■ ne uplifted liie erw. In lli« pUco wlioro iho •lood 
But n mumunt b<ifuri>, bdiI trUcrn ooir rnlliid Ili« Uund 
or tliH BUDrlBu all Koltlen, lie sn^m'J In bi'liolil 

»la Uio yimng liglil of siiiirisu au iiiin>.i' utirulil 
Of liiH own pralli— iia ■nl'tura, iia [.roiuise of f»me, 
Ita nncvstral unbitiun ; utiil F'ruiice. by tlis namo 
or Ills BlrcB Beem'd to call Lim." 

She goes forth to her lowly life as a Sifter of 
Memy ; ho drawa lua eword inr Franco, and It^ada her 
armies to the Erutern w;ir. The last crisis in his soul 
development comos, the final trial of hU will, and it 
brings his guardian angel, hia Athene, tipirit of might 
and wisdom, to his side, to bruatho full his soul with 
strength for his great ordeal. Stirred hy her appeal 
to hifi better nature, yet unable to accept the bitter 
cup pnisseil upuu him, he refused the duty which lay 
before him. 



"TliBQ up rose tliB Sreur SeraphinB. 

The low tent 
In her Budden uprising, aeom'd dwarfecl by tbn height 
Prom wUicli tlnae iiu[)Krial eyes poiir'd llie liglit 
Of tlieiT deep, silent sadriHGiS upon bim. 
No wonder 

TliB compulaidD of tliat grave regard. For bBtween 
B Duo dL' Luvois and thu Sceur Si^rnpbiDu 
I At tbat moment tbere rose all tbo lieljfUt of one soul 

ir another." Lucile. 
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Beneath that divine miglit of queenliness the strong 
man's will yielded, and over the head of the Mar^ljal 
of Franco the "hands which reach through darkness 
moulding man" moved in unseen hleasing, the Captain 
of our Salvation feeling round the brow of the viulor- 
Boul to place the crown He giveth to him who over- 
comoth. 

George McDonald may stand for the poets of the 
Church, though better known by hia novels than by 
his poems. 

In the, beginning of his firRt volume of poems is "A 
Hidden Life," the story of a farmer lad pursuing his 
prosaic dulies in prosaic frame of mind, nninsjiired by 
great thoughts or rich emotions, til! one day a \'isio(i 
dawns upon him of the ideal womanhood — looking out 
from the face of a beautiful young lady to whom he 
miiiistora in her momcntai-y need, and who in return 
smiles forth her soul upon him — beneath whuse full- 
orbed sun the bud of being in the fanner clod opens, 
anil the soul of manhood rises to the light in a rever- 
ent Ijve, thinking not to win this beautiful lady, con- 
tent to worship afar that which appeared to him in 
her, and to rejoice in the new life which was his silent 
homage to his priestess of tho Eternal Beauty. 

Nature now opened to him her unsuspected mean- 
ing?, as a mind looked out upon her phases, and 
thoughts high and noblo companied his daily tasks, 
moving aspiratioua after knowledge and its power. 
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I *■ Qod, and not wam&D, Is tlie hetrt of »ll. 

Bui eUs, aa prieateaa of tbe tIbHiIs •■artli. 
Holding Hie key. lieRt'lf mont bcuutilul. 
Hud come to him, &nil flung tlje portals wide. 
He eateriid lu : euch lieautj was n glisa 
Tlist gleamwl the woman buck upon his view. 
BUall 1 not rather any : each buuuty gave 
Ila own soul up to him who wurBtiippud lier, 
For that hla ejee weie opened thua to lee T 

Like eummer euniiiiiiis came the maliten's Tacfl 

And in the joulU'n gtad heart tlie seed awoke 

It grew and spread, and put forth man; Uowen, 

And every flower a living open eye. 

Until hia aoul waa lull of oyaa within. 

Each morulng now woa a fresh boon to hiita ; 

Each wind a spiritual power upon Uis life ; 

Each indlvidaal SDiiiial did share 

A common being with him : every kind 

Of flower from every other wag distiuct. 

Uttering tliat for which alone it was^ 

ItH Bomething human, wrapt In other Teil," 
Seeing, tliinking, reailing, he passes from the farm 
to the school, from school to college, guarded in the 
far-off city through all thi; temptations of young 
manhood by thai face of womanly purity hid within 
his heart. 

" Oft when the broad rich humor of a joEt 

With breezy force drew in i ta skirts a 'roop 

Of pestilential vapora following — 

Arose within hin audden, Eileat mind, 

Tlie maiden face that once blunhed down on him. 

That lady face, inaphiired beyond his earth. 

Yet vidble as bright particular star. 
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A flush ot tenderneBB thea glowed aoross 
His boaom — sLone it clean from poEaiog barm. 
SliDuId that BwcBt face bo baniaiiEd by ruda words? 
It could not Btaj wliat maidens migbt nat bear. 
He almoBt wept for Hhame, that face, that jest 
Should meet in hU house : to Ida love he made 
Love's only worthy offering — purity." 

He returns at length to hU country home to take up 
his farm life and fill it out with nobler responsibilitiea, 
to move as the cultured, high-aouled king among his 
simple Bubjects, mastering lives into the order of (rod's 
laws and their prosperous peace, till death overtakes 
him iu mid-life. On hia deathbed he writes a letter, 
dating it from the church-yard where he soon should 
lie, and whence these words, till then undelivered, 
should speak hia soul's first greeting to her who had 
wakened in him the life which is beyond the grave, 
" Thy beauty, lady, bath overflowed, and made 
Another being beaiitirul beside, 
With virtue to aspire and be itself. 
Afar 08 angela at the Bainted dead, 
Yet near aa lovelinBHS can hauut a man. 
And tAltiog any abapu for every need, 
TLy form bath pat on each revealing dreas 
Of circumatance and history, high or low. 
Id wlikh from tale of holy life and thought 
EseeDtlat womanhoud hath shoue on me," 

A Bidden Life. 

liCPt any one should lightly say that the power of 

love thus lauded is, !is in these stories of Meredith 

and McDonaUl, the sway a wom.m holds who cornea 

not down from tlie pedestal where thu lover's imagiua- 
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tion glorifies her, to the disenchantment of the wifely 
lot, let me remind you that the strain is hut the same 
which two of the noblest poeta of our day in mated 
lives have aung with choriled voices. The acknowl- 
edged queen of English poetesses is Mrs. Browning, 
and the strongest of our living poets is her husband, 
Robert Browning. 

Mrs. Browning gives us in her greatest work, "Au- 
rora Leigh," a parable in a story ; the story, a deep- 
passioned, wovld-old love tale, through which looks a 
parable rich- freighted with noblest truth foj' our age. 
The story tells how a man and a woman each miss 
their best life for lack of a mutual love, in which he, 
the kingly-gifted doer, would have found the guidance 
of her womanly insight, while she, the queenly-gifted 
poetess, would have found the outcome of her high 
aspiration. The parable tells the failure of man's 
royal powers of scheming and working in social ref- 
ormation uninspired and unguided by the woman 
spirit of strength and wisdom ; of woman's queenly 
powers finding tbeir true outcome not in the coined 
words of richest thought the poetess issues for the 
currency of souls, but in the deedful life of man 
wrought largo and full beneath the inspiration of 
the great-souled wife. 

" God made woman to Have mim by love. 

Wlien all's (ione, all tried, all couuled liwa, 
All great ai\.a aad &I1 good philoaD[ibies, 
TLis love juet puts its hand out iu a. dream, 
Aud Blrajglit outatretcliea all tilings." 

Aurora Leigh, book Is. 
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Mr, Browning closes a volume with " One Word 
More," in which ho tells how Rapliaol turned from his 
painting to wrilc a century of sonnets for the eyes of 
one alone, and how Dante paused in his writisg to 
prepare to paint an angel for one's sight alone, and, 
how even this, his best work, is laid itt the feet of one 
nearer to him than all the world, the " E. B. B." to 
whom the poem is dedicated. 

"TijerB they are, my fifty men aad women, 
Naming me the fifty poema Gnialied I 
Take tliem, Luve, Ihe boot aoii me tojretlier. 
Where the heart lies let the brain lie atsu. 



Yerse and nothing elae hs.Te I to give you. 
Other heiglita in olUtr lives. Qod willing — 
All the gifts from all the heiglita, y onr own, Love I 



Ood be thanked, the meanest of hia 

Boaats two soulKidt-s, oon to face tlie woFid v 

One to show a woman when he loves her. 

Oh, their Hafael of the dear Madonnaa, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote ooe song — and in my brain 1 aing it. 
Drew one angel — borne, see, on my bosom 1" 

This, then, being the uniform testimony of the 

great poet-souls, what do yon think of it, my friends ? 
Are they playing with npretty sent i men t, these earnest 
souls, wliosc iiitensest life comes forth iu this homage 
to womanhood ? Are they at fault in their judgment, 
these prophet-souls, whose spirit vi^on reveals to ua 
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the realities beneatli the coiamonplace relation!) of 
our actual life ? No, no, my friends, they are serious, 
they are true-fiighted. Manhood cries to the soul of 
womanhood, "What wilt thou, queen? and what ta 
thy request? it ehali be even given thee," 

m. 

That which the religions of the world mytholog- 
icolly express, which the poetry of the world declares, 
the experience of the world verifies. 

The races which have riaen to eminence have heen 
inspired by a reverent honor for womanhood, from the 
early Greeks to the Germanic tribes. In that honoring 
love the soul of man has found the pure strength fulness 
from which came the power that subdues the world. 
It has been the sway of the "pure womanly" which 
chained down the brute in man and freed the angel 
nature. 

What the early Greek spirit was we hare seen in 
the shadow of the noble womanhood which hovered 
over Athens, in the forma which walk the pages of 
Homer. What the early Roman spirit was, we trace 
in the relics of that sound domestic life on which the 
Republic built its world-wide throne. What the Ger- 
manic spirit has been, we see in the records of the 
Roman historians who forefelt in this woman-honoring 
young race the power which was to rise upon the 
ruins of Rome and make a better world. Tiie beau- 
tiful age of chivalry was the brief efflorescence of this 
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Bpirit, yoath'a day-dream "before the hard, practical 
work of the modem man. In exaggerated form, and 
therefore in a subtly dangerous intensity, we see 
therein the Bpirit, of manly reverence for womau which 
inspires his best life-wort. 

When the young knight started forth to battle with 
the wrongs of earth, to ehampion the eanse of the op- 
pressed, to defend the weak, to rid the world of soma 
of the evils which cursed mankind, his armor was 
hound upon him by the woman whom he loved ; her 
name was his watchwoi-d, and he was vowed to purity 
and honor in the strength of Iija devotion to her. It 
was too exquisite a flower to keep long from decay, 
but while it bloomed it revealed the truth of life for 
all the duller days which have followed. 

If womanhood can make itself one with the ideals 
of purity and honor which are in the soul of manhood, 
it sliall so rc-enforc6 them that the fleah in vain shall 
lust against the spirit. 

The most eommon power, redeeming the sensual 
man from intemperance and impurity, is the " wifely 
government " of a faitliful woman, in her sad patience 
shaming the evil that is blighting her life, in her 
sweet hopefulnesa encouraging the feeble efforts at 
reformation, watching over the weak man as a verita- 
ble spirit of wisdom .ind sti'ength, until at the last she 
lifts the sunken life to light and law. Tlie secret of 
chivalric manhood and its heroic deeds for liumanlty 
Btill lies in the subtle sway by which a woniau soul 
inspires manliood to unselfish nobleness. 
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No more ohiralric spirit hiis walked this earth 

within our day tlian Cliavlcs Kingsloy, tlie very em- 
bodiment of nil mnnly sti-ungth snffused with womanly 
gentleness, the sonl of jiurity and honor within tho 
cleiir mind and the iirm will. We who have delighted 
in his stories are now able to interpret a peculiar 
feature in his tales by his own life. He seems to de- 
light in picturing the lioo-like man, in his stormfnlness 
of powers, coming under the mastering love for a 
true woman, which brings to her his every iiower and 
thrones her upon his life, so that she subdues his mere 
passion, inspires a spirit love, awakens aspiration, 
curbs and guides the will, orders the habits and fash- 
ions a Christly manhood — pure, sweet, strong. Hero- 
ward The Wake and Arayaa are his typical men. 

We turn now to his own life-storj', and find him 
saying in one place that he would rather have drawn 
the character of Rawdon Crawley in "Vanity Fair" 
than any other figure in fiction. Surely not be- 
cause it is in itself attractive, but because it shows 
the wonder-working power of a true love for even a 
false woman, believed in, to redeem and uplift a coarse, 
selfish, sensnal man. We trace the story of his life, 
and the man explains the writer ; tho "joyous knight- 
errant of God " has had hia ai-mor buckled on him by 
a noble woman, who " made his love for her rush in " 
one current with all the great aims of his life." No 
other hand ought to have drawn the exquisite picture 
of this glorioua-souled man than hers wiio so largely 
fashioned the living spirit form ; the hand of the 
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■wifely queen who ruled in love this kingly man, and 
in Bweet unconaciousneBs of the trihute to herself 
crowns her knight's faithful life with that glowing 
word- wreath : 



" Over tlie real romance of liiB life, aad over tlie tenderest, 
lovHliest pBBSJigeB in iiis private letters, a veil must be tlirown ; 
but it will not 1)0 lifting it too far to say. that 1( in llie lilgliest, 
cloaeat of eartlily relationships, a love that never failed — purs, 
patient, passionate, for sis-and-thirty years— a love wliicli 
never stooped from its own lofly level lo a liOBty word, an im- 
patient gesture, or a, BelGsli act, in sicfeneas or in healtii, lo 
Bunabine or in storm, by day or by niRlit. could prove that lUe 
Age of chivalry has not passed away for ever, tben Cbarles 
Ringsley f ulUllud the idea! of a ' moat true and perfect knight ' 
to the oae woman blessed witb that love in time aad lo eternity. 
To eternity — for such love is eternal ; and be is not dend. He 
hlmHelf, the man, lover, busbund, father, friend, he still lives in 
Qod, wbo ia not the God of the dead, but of tbe living." 

The simple slab in the quiet church-yard at Eversley 
confesaes in death the secret of his strength in life. 
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the human earthly love mediating that Divine Power 
which word-signed around the cross points np to his 
highest source of strength — " God is Love." 

At the close of this beautiful tribute to a royal 
man, some hand one day may place that other pen- 
sketch the stateJy Jeremy Taylor has left of the 
queenly wife, the fitting antiphon to this song of 
wedded love : 
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" A good wife Ib heiven'H last, beat gift to nun, his ang^ 
r and miniBter of graces inauiueriLble. liia ^um of mftDj vinuecn 
her volco liiB eweeteat muaic, Uer BmileH his brigUteBt duy, U 
kisB Ibe gurtnllan ot Ills limoct-ticf. ber ariiia tlie palo uf li 
nfel;. tbc3 balm of bia bouhb, tbe auie bulaam of liis life; lievB 
Induslrj bis Burest wealtb, ber econoiuj bis BBfiKt slBwsrd, he(' 
Ilpa bia faitbful couusellor, her Ixiaom the Hoftesl plllo'r of hit) 
cares, and ber prajora tbo ablest advocate of beavea'a blessing 
on bis head." 

O, ye queena, this, your tme royalty, is no mockery, 
these the ci'owna which press downward as from-fl 
heavenly -imposing hands are no phantasms. Better^] 
greater, more enduring than any sembianco of q 
power over men, such as often allures you, is Ihii 
reality of love's omnipotence, wherein it is yours tO"^ 
turn all the forces of raanhood upward and heaven- 
ward, mastering sel&sh evil into unselfish nobleness, 
inspiring aspiration, niling the will, guiding the 
action, and as veritable sjtirits of wisdom and \ 
strength breathing within men the life of God^X 
"Aa a man thinketh in hia heart, so is ho." IIow ha^ 
shall think in his heart, what selfish, low an 
dreams his love shall raise within the shadowy halls'] 
of the sou!, what visions of pare, trne, noble life yooFfl 
presence, hallowed in the heart, shall lift before th«'J 
worshipful love — this it is yours to order, to order^ 
by the unconscious influence of yonr very selves, thev 
Bilent demand soul makos upon eouL 

What are you? What thoughts fill your mindfll 
What ambition stirs your heart ? What breath of J 
life exhales from your soul ? 
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Are you BtrengtheniDg yourself, my young friend, 
foi- tlie throne tliat awaits you ? You wilt liave need 
of all the force of liigh-fed mind and ricli-stored soul 
you can bring to your heart-sovereignly. Culture 
yourselves, I pray you. Live on the gruat thoughts 
wbicli expand the soul and charge the being with 
forcefulnesB, and eschew utterly the wretched stuff 
out of which HO many girls are building up flabby-tis- 
sued brains. Enrich your nature witli true art. Busy 
the days before your coronation with some better 
preparation for your future position than the frivolous 
play of society, which wastes the energies and belittles 
the stature of womanhood. Above all, see that you 
live in opcn-BOuled up-look to the Fathei;, the Source 
and Fount of all high life, in fellowship with the Son, 
the pattern and exemplar of all nobleness in human 
form, in the communion of that Spirit of Holiness who 
ever moveth in you in all pure, true impulses, the 
Lord and Giver of Life. 

To the soul of the woman he loves, the soul of each 



" 1 Lave a prayer to maka. 
Lady, for God's Bake, be as beautiful 
As tliG wLite form tLat dwi:lleth in my heart ; 
Yet better Btill aa lliat Ideal Pure 
Tbat waketli la tliee wlien tliou prayeet Qod, 
Or liclpeat ihj poor neighbor. For myself 
Ipray .... 

Justify ray faitli 
In womniihood'H wlille-liBudod nobleneaa. 
And tliee, its revelaUan uato me. 
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But I bethink me. If thou turn tlij tliouglits 
Upon thyself, even for that great sake 
Of purity and conscious whiteness' self 
Thou wilt but lialf succeed. The other half 
Is to forget the first, and all thyself. 
Quenching thy moonlight in the blaze of da^. 
Turning thy full being unto thy God. 
Be thou in Him a pure, twice holy child. 
Doing the right with sweet unconsciousness. 
Having Qod in thee, thj completed soul." 

A Hidden I4ffi^ 
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" The Mother ot Jains."— Jonif ii. 3. 

When the American first tnrna his face towardg 
Europe a few prominent objects rise above the thou- 
Biind wonders of the old world, drawing him long- 
ingly across the great sea, high among which is-ihe 
guarded treasure of a little room in a city of Saxony. 
And as be wanders delightedly among the beantiea of 
nature and art, of which be baa dreiimed since child- 
hood, bis eye never loses siglit of that city, and hia 
movements are pivoted on the necessity of seeing tbo 
gem of its famous gallery. So, at length, he makes 
his way through long vistas of paintings, arrested here 
and there by notable names and classic works, till ho 
passes a narrow doorway and stands in a email com- 
partment before the object of his search. Alone in 
the room, nothing else present to distract attention, 
stands tho largo canvas, familiar as an old friend 
by innumerable copies. The heart of Christondoni, 
throngh three centuries, has felt itself strangely stirred 
before this paiotiiig. Its faith, its hope, its love, are 
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Bbrined there. A simply clad woman, young, beau- 
tiful, noble, bolda up in her arma a babe, chubby, 
winsome, with eyea divinely prescient, looking far 
out into infinity ; while below, in humble adoration, 
kneel robed pope and prayerful saint, and cherub 
angels over dimpled arms gaze up in happy wonder 
to the Holy Mother with the Divine Child. 

The ideal motherhood lifts for the world's adora- 
tion the perfect child through whom the new heav- 
ens are opening above the new earth. Eighteen cen- 
turies' retrospect of thankful, worshipful lovo, are 
iu the hushed look we raise to that sacred symbol. 
Oor religion's faith reaches back to root in the story 
signed therein, as we worship Him who was ' born of 
the Virgin Mary.' Our religion's onfrard-looking hope 
BpringB joyously therefrom, as we see there a vision 
of that which is coming upon the Earth; when out 
of that historic motherhood in the Nazarite home, 
rooting through it in G-od, fed by its forces and pat- 
terned after its example, there shall issue upon the 
race, far on in the future, the ideal motborlinoss in 
actual women, and tiie divine humanity born there- 
from in common men. The canvas glows not only 
with the sacred, reflection of that which has been once 
for all, but, with the blessed prophecy of that which 
is to be in all — the Obrist-cliild held in the arms, not 
aloue of Jewish mother, but of Human Motherhood 
the wide world over, when every house shall be a 
Holy Family. The pilgriina from afar have the same 
Btory to tell aa they of old, how 'when they were 
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come into the honse they saw the young child with 
Mary his mother,' the blessed among wodigd, living 
once that she might give the holy child to the world, 
receiving now the honor of all who through her Bon 
have hecome partakers of the divine nature, and Bay- 
ing silently to her siaters everywhere — Womanhood's 
highest vocation is to realize the holy motherhood 
which shall hcqueath to earth the heavenly child, the 
Son of man who can rise to be the Son of God ; wom- 
anhood's deepeet homage is from those who, feeling 
the power of the great man in thought and action, aa 
a salvation out of error and death, shall turn back to 
see the young child with his mother, and lay before 
her who fashioned the earth-Saviour the thankful rev- 
erence of the saved ; womanhood's truest fame, the fit 
crown of the self-immersing love which liveth in an- 
other's being, is to be known as still is she who through 
the ages has been to the millions blessed through her, 
" the mother of Jesus." 

The mother with the child is a world-old symbol 
of human hope, far ante-dating Christianity — as of 
necessity in a truth essentially Christian, i. e., sucked 
np out of humanity's deepest rootinga and brought 
to perfect bloom in Jesus of Nazareth — and in rude 
shapes yon will find among ancient Eastern ruins the 
same form that was perfectly visioned by Raphael in 
the Madonna di San Sisto. All vital races and ages 
have recognized the truth that the happiest, hoheat 
vocation for womanhood's powers lies in realizing a 
true and noble motherhood. 
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The most common of all missions woman finds ia 
motherhood. Because it is so common, it is lightly 
esteemed. Its daily round, of trivial tasks, occupying 
the tiniG and absorbing the energies, fret and weary 
women, and shut them in from the larger life of the 
world, which courses freshly past the home within 
which they are imprisoned. It seems a common role 
to be doing that which nine-tenths of women are 
doing, and many a heart which once dreamed of great 
things sighs sadly in the thought of the nursery 
bondage, and looks out wistfully on the noble labors 
awaiting mind and heart in the outer world. 

The old heresy that the common is the undivine, 
that the work of God is in the exceptional forces of 
nature and history, rather than in the unnoticed 
operations of the lowly, quiet agents, shows itself in 
very orthodox folk. Whereas, here as everywhere, 
the ordinary ia the important, the substratam of com- 
mon work that which presses most closely home upon 
God — the Power working in the daily routine of cre- 
ation. 

To few women is it given to write an "Anrora 
Leigh," or a " Daniel Deronda," for a few snch works 
will suffice for those who really read them. To most 
women is it given to hold in the arras a little life, 
with the pride of the mother, to hear, if having 
ears to hear they will hearken, the still small Toice 
which whispers the charge in thrilling vihrationa, as 
of the breath of the Lord and Giver of Life sweep- 
ing through the coi'da of being — "Take this child 
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and nnrae it for me, and I will give thee thy wages," 
Eeeeive this child in whom thou delightest, with food 
insiiuct of maternity, as My charge to thee, daugh- 
ter, my life in thine ; feed its whole being with all 
fulness and richness of life ; nurture it so that mind 
and heart and soul, as well as body, muy deyelop beiu- 
tifuUy towards the perfect manhood of Christ, Id 
which thou shalt return ii unto Mo fuil-grown ; and I 
will pay thee thy wages, heart-coin, full measure and 
overflowing of the joy of those who sco of the travail 
of their eduIb, and are satisfied in the eons brought 
forth to God, saying with radiant smile — These are 
my jewels. 

I speak to-night to some mothers, who, on the dull 
level of the actual round of motherly occupations, lose 
sight of their high ideal ; and, unsustaiued by a visiou 
of the dignity and blessedness of the responsibility 
laid upon them, fret under its bui-dens of care, throw 
off from them in every way possible their divinely im- 
posed charge, escape from the home to society, to find 
for themselves pleasure, or to make for themselves 
work other than that providentially ordered ; and thus 
miss the sweetest delight, and the noblest usefulness 
the heart of womanhood can know — to recall them 
to their forsaken duty, their neglected privilege. To 
some I speak, who in quiet faithfulness and lowly 
cheerfulness are nurturing God's children for Him, 
that I may somewhat freshen in their souls that sense 
of a high vocation out of which springs the strength 
and sweetuess which build their lives into nobleness. 
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aud crown them with glad somen ess. Others there are 
here, stauding in the outer courts of that temple of the 
heart which lead iuto the sanctuary where the mother 
holds up to God the child, to whom in fore-visioning 
of life's probable calling, let my words come, modestly 
rtivereut, as from the priest of the Lord, lifting the 
veil from the future, and disclosing that which should 
sober, solemnize, and consecrate their lives. 

The aim of all social institutions, of all personal 
Tocations, is the production of a true manhood and 
womanhood, a larger, richer humanity, men and wom- 
en grown to the stature of nohly human lives, and 
charged with the Spirit of God ; and the fundamental 
function for this in the social economy, the most im- 
portant calling in individual womanly lives, is — JHotli- 
erhood. 

Wealth is — life; vital powers fully developed, beau- 
tifully cultured, nobly applied ; upon earth, men and 
women, strong and wise and good, and in the heavens, 
such other beings as there may rejoicingly move in 
fulness of perfected energies. The whole social mech- 
anism, with its complicated interactions, labors for 
this end. For this the forces of the divine life drive 
the marvellous enginery of civilization. All the ac- 
tions of society, in concentric circles, revolve around 
one central movement ; the State rising round the 
church, the church ensphering the Family, the Fam- 
ily only the encasement within which womanhood 
moves about the babe, in the routine of that daily 
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inflaence wherein it motliers the child unto God. 
Motherhood ia the prime faahiouer of bnmanity, the 
first in order of time, the first in degree of impor- 
tance. The mysterious duality of sex runs througii 
all creation, the ubiquitous expression of the funda- 
mental distinction in the factors which, in yarying in- 
teraction, equate the resultant, life — force and form ; 
the communication of energy, and the fashioning of 
material ; fathering and mothering. The scieutific 
statement of growth, is the 'interaction of- organism 
and environment ;' the vital principle or force bodied 
in the gorm-cell acting on the nutritive environment 
of flesh or earth or air or sea, and acted upon by it ; 
the distinction which runs up the organic ascent of 
life, till the sou! quickened of God, the Father of the 
Spirit, is nourished and fashioned within our dear 

J other, the Church, Holy Humanity. 
Motherhood ia the matrix or mould of nutritive 
vironment, within which life grows, out of whose 
materials its sustenance is drawn and assimilated into 
a new being, by which its form ia fashioned, body 
framing body, mind shaping mind, soul reproducing 
soul; not a physical relation merely, but a psychical 
relation, a mothering of spirit into its form ; primarily 
the clothing of life with its fleshly organization, the 
building of a body, but also the clothing of the in- 
ner life with its organization, the weaving of a soul- 
habit, character^ It is ia this sense I suppose tliat 
Swedenborg ascribes the child's body to the mother. 
Motherhood thus lies back of all that we ordinarily 
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call the formative processes of life, a fashionir.g of 
mind and heart more important Chan chat of gclioola 
and churches. It is the blocking out of the form 
of the future man or woman, which is then handed 
over to the painstaking labor of teachers, who can 
only follow the lines already marked ont in the na- 
ture, and bring forth in rigid pertoanence of gloriona 
beauty or deformed ugliness, the image the mother 
had stamped upon the organization. 

Education is only the drawing forth of that already 
in the child potentially, the liberation of the form 
of being wrought into its structure. If there be no 
education, that form of saint or sage or hero may lie 
sleeping in the clay. It it be wrought by bungling 
hands, tlie noble shape may be marred or ruined. 
There is no exaggeration in the emphasis we lay upon 
this educing process. But no educing will draw more 
out of a child than was potentially in him. What 
of mental power or heart riches, of snbtle skill of 
hand or exf|uisit0 sight of imagination, of noble aspi- 
ration or pure-Bouled goodness wua already stored in 
him by the mothering he has received, that, and 
that only, you will bring out upon him. He may 
have been mothered only into partial being ; full 
physical life having nourished a sound body, while 
poor mental life has failed to clothe mind with a 
worthy organization of powers and faculties, and low 
Boul life has habiced the spirit with attenuated vir- 
tuousneas and ugliness of moral malformation. This 
imperfectly fulfilled motherhood may be supplemented 
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by the after-process many a home exhibits. Around 
the physical life of the babe some other nurturing 
spirit may spreitd its euvironing influence, euEpbeniig 
it within a wise love which mothers a sweetly grow- 
ing character — hers in the travail of soul that brings 
forth a soul to God. Then the period of spiritnal 
gestation reaches out through infancy, and the first, 
fresh years of babyliood ore to be countfld in the 
process of maternity. In tho true maternity, body 
mothers body, mind mothers mind, soul mothers 
Boul ; the ensphering life feeding every element of 
the being it nurtures, charging it with all the quali- 
ties, and fashioning it into the full form of the larger 
nature. This twducation is far more important than 
any ei/ucation, this tnvolation a prior process deter- 
mining the Bubaequent evolution. 

Motherhood thus lies fur back of that laborious 
work of character- shaping which follows youth, and 
which, in toilsome and weary effort at making over 
again that which was wrongly made up in the start, 
we rightly call re-forming — tho work which so largely 
occupies the church's attention. A needed work truly, 
my friends, in this world of neglected motherhood, 
but only the vain trying to do over ag^n that whicli 
ought to have been done, and could only thoroughly 
have been done, by the first forming of motherhood. 
Mr. Browning calls the next world the place where 
God makes over sonls ? Well is it for the most of us 
that, wrongly or imperfectly made up here, we may 
hope ever to be re-formed, reconsfcructedj taken to 
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pieces, if need be in bitter pains, and made op rightly. 
This is the half- glorious, half-aad mystery of ihe di- 
vine working we call redemption. We viust be born 
agiiin ! — alas ! that is true of us, as we find ourselvea 
here. We may be born again ! thank God ! that is 
true for us, here or hereafter. But we ought to be 
BO born, so nurtured into being, that regeneration 
should no longer be a necessity, for the 'holy thing' 
nurtured beneath the divine oversh ado wings within 
the true mother; that we each should be natural 
growths of holy chariicter, orderly developments of 
the Son of man into the Son of God, This is the 
ideal presented to humanity in that beautiful symbol 
—the holy mother with the divine child ; aa ideal 
which may in measure be true of actual mothere, 
through the life in them of the same Spirit of God 
which overshadowed the Nazarite maiden. 

It seems, at first thought, a fantastic notion of the 
Shakers that the second incaroation of Christ was to 
be in a woman. Below the gross error of the letter 
is there no truth of the spirit ? The second incar- 
nation is the fashioning of ' man writ large' into the 
epirit form of Jesus, the coming forth upon the race 
of the face once seen in Galilee, the birth in hu- 
manity of ' the Christ that is to be.' Not in a woman, 
but in Woman will this coming Christ appear ; a holy 
motherhood forming the Man who is yet to walk in 
glorious power of reason, conscience, and will upon 
the earth. A veritable re-incaruation of Christ tiiis 
holy womanlineES will prove ; a self-impartation, a 
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giving of life for life, a Christly eelf-abnegation which 
onlla the young mother awuy from the pleasures of 
the world, aside from every proud. rOIe, and devotes 
her to anochfcr'a life; an eusphering of the child 
within mind and heart, to draw from hor high thought 
and rich aSeetion, tho forces of its future being; she 
herself content to he known as was " the mother of 
Jeans." Let na see how this is true in eacli of the 
tniee phases of motherhood. 



The physical motherhood carries in it somewhat 
of the higher sonl mothering, is an initial character- 
formation. How wonderful, how sacred, if we looked 
rightly at it, is the mystery of the babe's development, 
as in the most literal sense it draws the very life of 
the mother into itself, and grows upon that life. We 
may well stoop over that most beautiful sight, the 
young mother with ber flrst-born babe in her arms, 
reverent towards the nnnttenible fondness, the tender 
yearning with which she looks down into the chubby 
face sleeping upon her bosom. That sweetly dimpled 
flesh is part of her being, her own life has passed into 
it, she lives again in it, it is another self. Moi-e truly 
than she dreams she is in that sleeping child ; all 
that constitutes her own being reproduced therein ; 
the fleshly organism having gathered into its subtly 
woven tissues every force which moved through her 
life. Even into the making of the body, which lies 
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BO picture-like within her arms, the whole being of 
the mother has entered. The human body ia the 
TJtal organ of miad, through which thought, affcccion, 
conscience, will, pulse their myriad life-throbs. To 
and fro along the electric, nervous syBtera, flash the 
eummnnications between the human spirit and the 
outer world. The blood that tides these arteries is 
instinct with intelligence and emotion, so that every 
pulse moves to the rhythm of my soul. Every slight- 
est feeling that passes through this body, prints its 
impress on the plastic fiesh ; every low, vile impulse 
that stirs the heated blood, deposits its sediment in 
the veins ; every pure, ardent aspiration that breathes 
out the aoul to larger life, thrills through all the fi- 
bres a finer, aabtler quality. This body is the outer 
envelope of the spirit, deadened by the dull, feeble soul 
into a coarse clod of clay, vitalized by the forceful 
soul into the refined and sublimated spiritual flesh 
in which the redeemed treatl lightly the heavenly 
ways. If men say, not amiss, that into the strings 
of the old cremona has passed the life of the master, 
so that it ia an imprisoned soul, what shall we say of 
this harp of a thousand strings ? 

Place within yonder huge box a something charged 
with capacity to vibrate with every pulsing breath of 
sound, and to record indeUbly those impressions and 
re-emit them in after years, and with what awed wonder 
we shoald listen to the music of the evening I What 
if this thing were a living entity, a being to come 
forth and walk among men, breathing the harsh dia« 
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corda or the eweet accords of this night's playing; 
a BOLtl to jaiifrlo endlcBsly in false action, or to make ■ 
that sweetest mtieic of a lifti attuned to duty, melodic 
with goodness, hiinnonic in rounded relations of well 
ordered being? And what if you were called to take 
your place at yonder key-board, and by such musio 
as is in you fill that future being with discord or 
with sweetness ? That is only the wonder of mother- 
hood, "miBs'd in the commonplace of miracle." In 
the mystery of this life within life, all thiit is in the 
mother vibrates through the child, the thoughts that 
walk her mind imprint their footsteps npon its plastic 
nature, the emotions that visit her heart with holy 
aspiration or frivolona desire write thoir indelible 
record in its flesh ; and those thoaghts will awaken, 
those emotions stir again in the blood of the future 
man, indurated into character. 

A bit of tiny flesh put beneath the lenses of our 
later microscopes, discloeea in each germ-cell, specks, 
which show themaelves in motion ; which, watched 
closely, are seen to be moviog back and forth within 
the minute muss of the cell, casting behind them 
subtle, filmy threads, running backward and forward 
along certain lines, spinning ever, but weaving also 
these threads into curious combinations ; living spin- 
ners, weavers instinct with intelligence, working with 
purposed aim towards a definite form; the bobbins 
of this mystic organism plying to and fro the shut- 
tle of life, beneath the hand of One who aitteth at 
the loom evolving Kis high thought. 
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These mystic bioplMts, Epinning their subtle, fllmy 
threaiJs, weaving your body and mine, reach up into 
every recess of the mothering life, and from every fibre 
of her being draw forth strands of thought aud feel- 
ing, that, building us up into form, bring forth upon 
us the life from which we spring. 

Go up the Concecticat valley, and see the slab of 
stone, once soft slitne of some seashore in the far back 
ages, and note how the patterings of the rain-storm 
in that ancient ooze dot still tho hard rock, and the 
lines of tho wind which blew so long ago, still furrow 
in wavy ridges its stifEened surface ; and wouder at the 
imperishubloness of nature's records. But wonder also, 
my friends, at that which your eyes might see daily, 
though they note it not — in every face that meets your 
gajie the imprint, in the lines of character, of the feel- 
ings and thoughts, the aspirations and passions which 
once stirred in forgotten pai-entago. 
" I read a record deepor thao tlio Hkin. 
What I hUbH the trick of noatrila and of I!pB 
Descend thraagh generationa, and tlie Baul 
That moves within our frame, like God in worlds — 
Convulaing, urging, melting, witliering-^ 
Imprint no record, leave oo docmiiKnta 
Of her great biator; ? Shall men bequeath 
The fancies of their psIateH to their bodb, 
And shall tlie shudder of reBtrainiog awe. 
The alow wept tears of contrite memory, 
Faith's prayerful luhor. and the food divine 
Of fsBta ecaiatic — ehall tUi^ae pass awaj 
Liku wind upon the waters, tracklesalj ? " 

—Spanish Oypay. Book I. 
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There ia another stage of motherhood, in which, 
directly and immediately, soul mothera soul. As you 
look at the young mocher, holding her baby in her 
arms, and rocking it to sleep in caressing embrace, it 
takes no very grea,t power of obserration to detect tho 
fact that the babe finds more comfort there than else- 
where. Look at the beautiful scene with the iuner 
and finer vision of the soul, and you will see that a 
second mothering ia going on ; that within tliose lov- 
ing arms, overshadowed by that great and holy love, 
subtle influences are stealing in from soul to soul, and 
mind and heart are coming to the birth. When first 
the motherly arms clasp the tiny babe, they hold only 
a little animal life, difiering from that of the kitten 
purring upon the hearth-rug chiefly in its possibil- 
ities. Mind is not yet alive, affections are undevel- 
oped, soul is unborn. 

The old law holds still, life for life, life into life ; 
and mind must yearn over mind and heart labor 
■with heart. Unconsciously, perhaps, this is the pro- 
cess of soul-jno the ring which is going on throagh the 
nursery period. Under the over-brooding of mind, 
mind wakens. Tbe little eyes look up into the face 
that bends over it, and beneath its light tbe first faint 
signs of intelligence dawn ; the feeble smile scarce 
drawing the lips, the cooing talk which, in the un- 
translatable tongue of the nursery, communicates be- 
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tweep mother and child the earliest tidings of thought 
and feeling. The little eyes look up and read far more 
than they can decipher, and tlie babe lies under the 
over-arching love which broods above it, dimly con- 
BciouB of a sweet, warm, vivifyiug infiuence that steals 
in upon it, fertilizing the heart. Tbua heart wakena, 
and love, the life of the spirit, the inner vitality of 
all noble being, opens, and the sonl is bora. The 
inner charm of the winning home scene — the infant 
lying ia the mother's arms, smiling back the light of 
love which streams upon it from above — is, that it is 
a symbol of spirit birth. For even thus ia it that 
within the everlasting arms, overshadowed by the 
preseuce of divine love, knowing little of the mystery 
of the presence we feel, our love for the goodness 
which is God, wakens, and we are born from above. 

All life of intellect and character, all high thought 
and noblo aspiration, come out in us under soma 
mothering. It may be first, as it should be, that of 
the natural mother. It may be, in lack of this, later 
on in childhood, that of some providentially supplied 
spiric-motfaer ; some over-brooding, sympathetic, larger 
life of relative or friend. But soul-mothering of some 
sort, from some one, each of us has had who lives in 
t higher life than that of the body. The whole relation 
of the nursery, where rightly realized, is the carrying 
on of this process. Thi'ongh these early years the plas- 
tic character is receiving its impress, is being formed 
and fashioned. 

By direct instruction, by habits enforced and worked 
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into the tisBue of the inner being, by the ataioapbere 
diSused around the child and the spirit inbreathed 
upon it tlirongh every word and tone, a soul is being 
moulded into being. Some things are, of course, more 
important than others in this process, but nothing is 
unimportant. Every day tells, every hour leaves its 
impress. 

(a.) Character is far more an unconscious inspira- 
tion than a purposed manufacture. As Emereon tells 
us, it is the things of which we take little note that 
coantmostin our education. The atmosphere in which 
we live and move and have our being in the forma- 
tive period, is the all-important oloment of character. 
Our American fathers are little with their cliildren. 
The mother is, or ought to be, with them all the time 
poasible, until, in paaaiog out from under her monopo- 
liziug influence to the inflLteucea of child society and 
school, nature declares that the work of others is now 
iu order. She must create the home atmoaphei-e, mast 
key its tone. Her sunny light, her loving warmth, , 

Iher gentle diffusive sympathy, her calm and even 
patience, oxygenate the air in which the young soul 
draws its early breath, and the little life drinks in the 
elements of force and sweetness. Bring a child up 
in this high air of an Alpine soul, and it may come 
down, if need be, in after years to low, miasmatic at- 
mosphere, robust of conscience, vigorous of will, pure 
of soul, to live amid depressing influences in unharmed 
health and strength. 
(b. ) Goodness is not first perceived as an abstraction. 
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a generalization ; it is in the begianing wholly con- 
creta and personal. We do not leam to believe in 
good men and women on the authority of oar innate 
ideas of goodness, but we learn to trust these innate 
ideas of goodness becauso wo have seen and kuown 
good men and women. It is a law of all life that 
the general issues from the aggregation of particu- 
lars, that the abstract is reached h; inductioa from 
the concrete. 

If we could analyze our notions of Tirtue, the forma 
of goodness which rise before our mind, wfeliouid 
find them always the shadows cast by some lives 
under whose presence we have been in plastic hours. 
Books will not t«ll you what virtue is, despite their 
labored definitions, which after all only construct the 
ethical skeleton, and have no power to clothe it in 
palpitating charm of living reality. Laws will not 
teach yon truth or honesty, with all their toilsome 
elaboration of ethical distinction, as will the soul of 
one man, instinct with honor, habitually enveloping 
you in his influence. 

Humanity concenti-ates itself above the child into 
the mother. A true mother, overshadowing a young 
hfe in its most plastic period with the living presence 
of a pure and noble woman-soul, clothed in gracious 
charm of her all-loving sympathy, is the first reve- 
lation of goodness. Every form of virtue will seem in 
after years the shadow of her spirit, in the varioua 
phases through which she moved aronnd the child 
BouL 
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(c.) This revelation of goodness has a subtle power 
of conviction wholly nufollowiible by the aleuth-hoanda 
of reason. Logic may not track the footsteps of 
some noble life back unto the Eternal source of good- 
ness, from which it has issued and into which it re- 
turns, leaving a trail of light behind it, as a path- 
way unto Ood ; but the keen sense of the aoul rnoa 
on ahead of the halting steps of syllogisms, and, in 
unerring instinct, roaches up to absolute certainty of 
the reality of the goodness whose dewy swootnoas is 
on the'*ground where passed the saint of God. You 
may reason about the nature and authority of the 
ethical idcHs, the moral sentimenta, and at times 
doobt's palsy may creep op over your soul, and yon 
may half believe these divinely beautiful ideals wliicii 
form in your mind to be tho phant!iams of a dream, 
empty nnrealitiea rising from the alembic of the 
physical organism, under the mysterious spell of the 
arch-magician Nature ; but if in tlio depths of your 
soul there are the forms of men and womun you have 
known, of souls whoiio goodness has onco overshad- 
owed you in daily life, or but the form of one who has 
incarnated before you these Tisions of the better life, 
you believe, instinctively and unhesitatingly, in the 
reality of the virtue which has thus revealed itself 
in the virtuous. To body this revelation of human 
goodness, unto which in distant years the sore-strained 
soul may Jook back in re-ussuraace of its templed 
faith, is the high and holy mission of her who benda 
over the first years of the tender nature, imprinting 
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the proof -impressions of character, making ever- 
more. 



" All g'oodQesH credible 
Because of the great trust her gooduesB bred." 

(d.) This revelation of goodneaa is one with ita 
iiiBpiratioa. To tulk about goodoeas is not necessa- 
rily to kindle any desire for it. But for a pure, good 
Boul to move habitually before a sensitive life, casting 
the shadow of ita goodness upon the receptive nature, 
wafting upon its opening senses the influences of a 
Bpiritual presence, shining in upon the first percep- 
tions the face of gracious goodness, in the person of 
one around whom the earliest and moat sacred affsc- 
tions gather — is to instil, with these deepest impres- 
sions, the love of all that has thus forever hullowed 
itself in the revered name of Mother, That which 
is before us we unconsciously imitate. That which 
presents itself to us attractively, moulds us. Were 
it only that the mother is so constantly before tha 
child, in the plastic period, it would grow like her ; 
but when the first outflow of love envelopes that 
presence with so peculiar a charm, and makes that 
form sacredly dear, her influence becomes wellnigh 
omnipotent. When everything is shut out from the 
field of the glass, and oue face alone occupies it, and 
within the box is the sensitive plate, is it any wonder 
that this face stamps itself upon the negative, and 
repeats itself iudulibly ? 

(fl.) Thus, also, thj-ough the personalities of the good, 
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the roots of character grow upward into God, the 
believed-iu eource of all human goodncas. We rise 
from the good man to the good Gud. The form of 
God is tiie light-shadow outlined by the life of some 
holy man or woman. Around the pure, good soul, 
there shapes itself a larger form of purity and good- 
nesB ; back of and ahove the actual holiness, thgre 
rises the ideal holiness. We feel God through the 
God-like. The revelation of God was of old through 
holy men ; the full manifestation of Ills personality 
came in the man Christ Jesus. Each relation in which 
a good soul blesses us, becomes a medium through 
which breaks upon us the sense of the life which ia 
smiling on us in all human mediations of helpful- 
ness. 

The nrst of all relations becomes the earliest of all 
revelations of the kind power above, and the thought 
of God has ever fallen upon the world, shadowed in 
the loving ministrations of those earthly providences 
through whom men everywhere have learned to look 
up and say, " Onr Father who art in heaven," She 
who is ever with us in the days when the soul is wak- 
ening, first forms our thought of that higher presence 
of watchful, gracious, tender care, we instinctively feel 
and see in the shape of the one through whom that 
larger light of life steals ia upon ua. The wonderiug 
awe of the little one in quiet evening hours, when, 
with holy reverence, the mother, bending over her 
child, speaks of One above, and folds its hands in 
hushed prayer to the good God, forma evermore that 
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presence, as of a greater mother-love ; and jii years 
long after the soul sings — 

" Thy graudeur is all tenderneBS, 
All umtlmr-like and meek ; 
The hearta that will not come to it, 
Uumliling itasU to seek." 

Thus jou will perceive the significance of the fact 
that the greatly good men of the world have nearly 
always had greatly good mothers. By the mother, 
more than by any one other power, the character ia 
fashioned for good or for evi!. Well said tlie old 
Spanish proverb, "Au ounce of mother is worth a 
pound of clergy." The first three yeara are the de- 
termining years for character. They are the moth- 
er's years. What are you doing with them, yonng I 
mothers ? f 

One of the saddest of our modern improvementa ia i 
the doing away with the old-fashioned motherhood. 
Our young mothers seem io haste to be rid of the 
noblest, holiest mission earth offers, A mother will 
seenre from the nearest intelligence office a girl, who 
undertakes to relieve her of the charge of her little 
one, and will hand over to this mere hireling, this 
ignorant stranger, the soul-mothering which God has 
entrusted to her. She has mothered the body — anyone 
will do to mother the soul. So the little one ia left 
in the hands of this hireling, placed under her con- 
stant influence, subjected to the subtle impress of her 
spirit, to draw into its inner being, the life, be it what 
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it may, of this uncultured eoul. She wakens its first 
thoughts, rouaea ita earliest emotions, brings the deli- 
cate action of motivitiea to bear upon the will — gener- 
oraily iu such hands a compound force of bullying and 
bribing, mean fear and mean desire — teuds ic, playa 
with it, lives with it ; and thus the young mother is 
free to dress and drive, to viait and receive, to enjoy 
balls and opcraa, discharging her trust for an immortal 
life by proxy 1 Is there any malfeaeance of office, in 
thesG days of dishonor, like unto this ? Our women 
crowd the churches to draw the inspiration of relig- 
ion for their daily duties, and then prove recreant Co 
the first of all fidelities, the most solemn of all respon- 
sibilities. We hear fashionable young mothers boaat 
that they are not tied down to their nuraenea, but are 
free to keep in the old, gay life ; as though there was 
no ahame to the soul of womanhood therein. Well, 
my friends, you have the ideal of such fashionable nn- 
motherliness, drawn by a master hand ; the gay bird 
of pleasure, feeling the presence of the little chit in 
the home-nest only as an annoyance and a biirden, 
and so dismissing it wholly from her mind, and pur- 
suing her round of follies unhaunted by the face of the 
heart-hiingry boy, who wonders, in his joyless nursery, 
why his mamma does not stay sometimes with him, 
pining in a vague want, the craving for the rich soft 
warmth of a soul-mothering ; but do you quite fancy 
aa your ideal, Becky Sharp ? Little Amelia was by no 
means so brilliant a lady, devoting her life absolutely 
to the bringing up of her little boy, shutting herself 
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in from all outside attractiona, to live in and vith and 
for iier child ; but was she not, on the whole, a rather 
more womanly figure ? 

The age is calling back recreant motherhood to 
its holy charge. The kindergarten, of which you hear 
BO much lately, is simply an effort to restore to its trne 
dignity and attractiveneBS this soul-mothering. It is 
the child-garden, a system for turning the play of in- 
faney, its natural and spontaneous activity of sport, 
into a nurture of body, mind, heart, and soul. Going 
tack of the age when education usually begins, it seeks 
to rescue for character-formation the important years 
between three" and seven ; placing the little ones under 
the presence of a wise and loving woman, who knows 
how to order their playful activity into a culture of 
mental powers and moral habits. But in its present 
stage it is only a half- developed system. In the plan 
of its founder, Froebel, it looks to the development of 
a real soul-mothering in the nursery ; as young moth- 
ers shall by degreus be led to realize the all-importance 
of the period which is under their sole conti'ol, and 
shall grow willing to train for this highest of all tasks, 
as they would have to do for positions not half so im- 
portant or so difficult ; and shall thus carry into the 
nursery, for home application in the first dawnings of 
intelligence, the principles and methods of this beau- 
tiful nature -system. "I'he watchword of the kinder- 
garten is the cry of its master to motherhood every- 
where — '"Come, let us live with our children ;" study- 
ing their natures, delighting in their companioasliip, 
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entering thus into fell sympathy with thorn and 
gaining full Bwity over them, content and happy to 
derate all the powers of womanhood to this soul- 
mothering. 

This is the want of the age, mothers intelligently, 
Bvm pathetically living with their children, making 
thus the earliest environment such as shall mould no- 
ble souls. Oh, why will women tlirow away a power 
so unique, a delight so fresh and sweet ? To train an 
animal a man will spend months, and find reward in 
the pleasure of the work. A woman will tend flow- 
ers patiently and lovingly in happy contentedness. Is 
it a leaser joy to see a, child-soul unfold in beauty j 
to train a character to take shape and hue in noble 
form and rich expression ? - Women sigh — " Oh, that 
I could write a great book, or carve a beautiful statue, 
or compose a symphony in which I should live upon 
the earth !" You may write a living poem, may carve 
a vital form of beauty, may chord the foil powers of a 
life to orchestral harmony, may make a soul in which 
you shall live and be known to all who receive the 
blessing of your work as was she who mothered the 
Perfect Man, Mary, "the mother of Jesus." "All 
that I am," said John Quincy Adams, "my mother 
made me." 

I tracked this summer the most famous river of 
Europe to one of its sources. Along the rushing, roar- 
ing torrent men had been bnay, with utmost labor and 
finest skill, directing the pathway of the mighty force 
which carried life and death within its bosom ; bank- 
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ing its sliorea, walling in with massive masoury its 
foaming Jail down the steep mountain eido. Far up 
among the eternal snowa, whence issued its eai-eor, a 
woman's hand coald have turned it to the right or the 
lefc and shaped the fats of a continent. I understood 
thus the meaning of the ancient word — " The king of 
Babylon stood at the mother of the ways." 



in. 

Oat of this faithful mothering in early days there 
rises that fullest motherhood, in which the moral 
life of the woman reverently loved, hallowed hy the 
most tender associations, enspheres, as an all-encom- 
pasaing environment of holy impulse and pure influ- 
ence, the life of the growing youth, shapes the form- 
ing character, feeds it with rich forces of goodness, 
guards it from the worst dangers ; the mother's spirit 
travailing with the spirit of the man, till she bring 
forth her Son unto God, and rejoicingly looks up 
into the face of the Father of our spirits saying — Be- 
hold, here am I and the child whom Thon bast given 

A true mother makes her form an image of all 
that is " pnre womanly," which follows the footsteps 
of the man going forth into the evil world, keeping 
alive hia faith in purity, his desire for goodness ; her 
reproachful eyes looking down into his heart's secrets, 
shaming every wrong ; her unseen hand resting upon 
him in every hour of trial, strengthening him for 
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duty ; the heaven which "lies about na in oop in- 
fancy," fading not wholly away behind him, its shad- 
ows reaching out after her, till the dawn of a new 
life glimmers, and the heaven before the man who 
overcometh ojiena, bright and blessed ; and rounding 
earth's experiences he finds the old garden of the 
Lord, where, as he bows hushed in the Holy Presence 
beneath the tree of life, he sees the imprint of hia 
childish knees where, mother taught, ho learned to be- 
lieve, to love, to pray. Tho man in looking back upoa 
the true muthcr should he able to say, there was 

"One 
Not learned, bbvb in gracioaa houBehold ways ; 
Not perlKct, nay, but full of tander wants ; 
No aogel. but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel inalmcta, breathing Paradise — 
Interpreter between the Gods and men, 
Who looked all native to her place, and jet 
On tiptoe aeem'd to touch upon a sphere 
Too groBB to tread ; and all male mieds perforce 
Sway'd to her from tlioif orbits as they turned. 
And girdled her with music. Uappy he 
Whh Bucb a mother I failb iu womankind 
I Beats with bis blood, and trnst iu all things high 

I Comes easy to him, and tho' he trip and fall 

I He sliall out blind his soul with cIb.j," 

B —TIte Princess, 7B.nyL 

■ Soch a woman interprets the word of the rabbi 

I who, perceiving the footsteps of hia mother, rose up 

I and said, " The majesty of the Eternal eometh near." 

B Blessed he who carries with him as a talisman under 
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tho power of passion, the glare of gold, the soft, BWdot 
BireD song of pleasure, a ti'ue mother's love. No earthly 
panoply ia like that ensphering presence ; no guardian 
aogcl so ubiquitous, eo watchful as this naot her- spirit. 
Our master gathered his p p 1 d h m one day, 

and with emphatic word a d t d to us, "Boya 

never allow in your miuds th ht j would not 
have your mothers read;' d me of us that 

word called into being th g d h p of motherly 
purity, the encompassing p fa love before 

which unclean thoughts fl d 1 John Ran- 

dolph ia reported to have d I d to be called 
a Frenchman, because I took the French side in 
politics. But thoDgh thia ia false, I should have been 
a i'rench atheist hud it not been for one recollection, 
and that was the memory of the time when my de- 
parted mother used to take my little hands in hers, 
and causing me to bow at her knee, taught me to 
pray, ' Onr Father who art in heaven.'" 

A distinguished public man of Indiana, lately de- 
ceased, was engaged at the time of his sudden death, 
in writing reminiscences of his life. He was narrating 
to his daughter, who was writing from his dictation, 
the story of a terrible temptation which assailed him 
wJien quite a youth. By attention to business and 
correct deportment he had won the implicit confi- 
dence of all who knew him. This confidence was 
shown, when on one occasion — before the days of easy 
and rapid communication by meana of railroad and 
telegraph — he was entrusted with 132,000 to deliver 
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in the then far distant CincinuatL Day after day, on 
hia long hnraeback journey, he guarded hia treasure 
with the most scrupiiloua fidelity, without a thought 
of dishonesty. But he aaid — 



" There vbx a moment, b supremo luid critical ODe, whoa 
the voice of the tempter penetrated tay eat. It whb tlie old 
tempter that sang ia tlie ear of Eve. It was when I readied 
the crown of tliose imperial hills that overlook the Ohio rivar, 
■when approaching Lawrenceburg (rom the interior. The nobla 
Etreum wsB the great artery of commerce at that day, before a 
railroad west of Massaclj uaetta had been built. What a gaj 
Bpecittcle it prBeented, flashing ia tie bright Bunlight, covered 
with HatboatB, with rafts, willi gay painted Bteamera, asceoding 
and descendlDg, and transporting thc?ir paBiengera in brief time 
to the Qiilf of Mexico, the gateway to al! parts of the world. I 
Lad but to bbU my horse and go aboard uoa of these with my 
treasure, and I was abaolutely beyond the reach of parauit. 
There wHre no tHlegraphs the-n, flasliing inteiligenca by an 
Bg«ocy more subtle than steam, and far outrunning it ; no ei- 
tradiliou ireaties requiring foreign governmcntB to return the 
felon. The world was befi)re me, and at the age of twenty- 
one, with feeble ties connecting me with those left behind. I 
was in posseesion of a tortnon for those early days. 1 recall 
the fact that this thought was a tenant of my miod for a mo- 
ment, and tor a moment only. Blesa Qoi, it found no hospita- 
ble lodgment ony longer. And what think you, gentle reader, 
were the associate thoughts that came to my rescuQ ? Away 
over rivera and mountains, a thousand miles distant. In an 
humble fairn-house, on a bunch, an aged mother reading to 
her Iwj from the oracles of (iod," 

At this point his voice suddenly choTted, his emo- 
tions overrame him, he said to his daughter, " We 
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will finish this at another time" — laid hia head back 
on hia chair, and died almoBt instantly and withont 
a groan. 

Miiny a soul haa alipped every leaah linking it to 
God, save one, and tliat one thread, woven from a 
mother's heart, reaching out through every wider 
wandering, has held with infinite tenacity under all 
tension, and at the iaat has gemly drawn the sinner 
back to Him who ia in a mother's love. 

One of the most gifted men the church has ever had ; 
philosopher, poet, preacher ; ruling well and wisely in 
hia lifetime, bis bishopric of Hippo, and making bis 
presence felt through all the churches of tiie empira ; 
ruling imperiously by hia writings, the theology of 
Christendom for over a thousand years, constructing 
the framework of Catholic dogma, and moulding, 
through Calvin, the systema of ProteBtuntism ; has 
left ua, from bis own hand, the story which will long 
enshrine, as the very symbol of this soul-mothering, the 
picture of Monica and Augustine. In his confessions, 
St. Augustine tells us of his youthful follies, the fierce 
longing of hia warm African nature for sensual pleaa- 
urea, his enticement into forbidden relations, his hun- 
gry ambition, his speculative wanderings — and of 
the secret, subtle hold over him, of that wise, strong 
mother-love : 

" And Thou sentest tliin« hamimaiden from above, and iJrew- 
est mj Boul oat of tbal profound darkueas ; my mutliur, Tlij 
faithful one, weeping to Tbee foi me. more tliau motliorB weep 
ibe iMdily dDSttiH of lUoir cUildron. For aliu by that faith and 
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■pirit. Trhlch she bad from Thee, diBceraed the deatli wherrin 
I la;, and Thou heardeet bet, Lord : Thou heardest her. and 
denpiaedal not har tears, vihea Bttee-ming dnv/a, tliey tvxtered 
the grouQd UDtter hur eyes in every place where she prayed ; 
yea, tliou heardest her. Fur nhenee naa that dream whereliy 
Thou comlui ledest her ! . . . For she saw herself etaodlng on 
a certain woodea rule, and a tihiaitig youth cotiillig towards 
her, cheerful, and gmiling upon ber who waa sad, and orer- 
wlielmed with grief. But he inquired of her the causes of her 
grief and daily tears, aod aim answering that alie nag bewail- 
ing my perdition, he bade licr rest contented, and told her to 
look and observe, ■ that where she was, there was I also.' And 
when she looked, s/ie mm taa ilaiiding hy her on tht tame 

— the rulfj of life, the law of God. 

Wandering far from home aud far from truth, hia 
guardian epirit, strong in the assurance of that vision, 
never faints in her faithful following, crossing the sea, 
and tracking her unhappy son to Milan. 

" My mother bad now come to me, resolute through piety, 
following me over sea and land, In all perils confiding in 
Thee. ... I was carried forth, therefore, upon the bier of her 
tboughta, that Thou mighteat say to the son of the widow, 
Young man, I say atito thee, arise ; and he should revive 
and begin to speak, and Thou sLouIdest deliver liim to hie 
mother." 

Strangely startled, as he tells us, from his evil ways, 
and brought to himself, gently drawn from his mazy 
errors of speculation, aud led to see in Jesus Christ 
the Light of Truth, the Saviour out of sin, the new- 
born sou turns bis face homeward, with his happy 
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mother, seeing of the travail of her eoulj and satiBfied. 
Together they have reached the sea-port of Rome, 
where occurs that incident which the pencil of Ary 
Schefler has made familiar to many who know not the 
more virid word- picturing of Augustine's own pen : 
the saintly woman, and the son redeemed from sin, 
flitting, hand clasped in hand, raptly looking on through 
the seen glory of the sunset, into n rarer glory as of the 
world unseen, eternal ; the light of the setting day il- 
lumining their facDS, :md the brightnosa of a day chat 
knows no close, rising over the shadows of oncoming 
death upon the countenance of the holy mother, trana- 
Sguring her with the vision of that heavenly country, 
where he who was lost, and by her side sat found, who 
was dead, and through her clasped band thrilled the 
sympathetic life of sou!, should yet walk with her la 
white forever ; whose translation into words let na 
now hear. 



ft 



" The day now approaching whereon ahe was to depart thia 
life, it came to paaa that slie and 1 etood alone, leaning on a 
ceriain window which looked iolo the garden of Ihe house 
where we now lay at Oetia ; where removed from the dtn of 
men, we were recruiliog from the faligucH of a long journey, 
for the voyage, We were diBCourBing then together, alone, 
very awaelly ; and forgetting tlioae Ihings which are behind, 
end reaching forth onto those things which are before, we 
were Inquiring between ourselves in the preaence at the 
Truth, which Thou art, of what aort the eternal life of tha 
saints was to be, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
halh it entered into the heart of man. But yet uniuitiafied we 
gaeped with the mouth of iLe heart after theae heavenly 
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aSuctiaa towHrds the 
all tliLDga bodilj, eves 
nnd Btare sLine upon 
yet, by inward niusi 
works. . . , We were 
mult at the Qesh we 



streams of Tli; fnnntalD, the fountain of life, which in with 
Thee ; that being bedewed tbence according to our CBpacily wB 
might in some ton mediate up<ia ao liigli a myMery, And 
when uur diHCOiirEe was brought to tliat point that we per- 
ceived the very liiglieat deliglit of the esirtlilj' eenses, in tba 
very purest material light, waa, in ruBpeot of the aweetuBBS of 
that lieavHQly life, not only not worthy of compariaon, but not 
ig ouraelvea up with a more glowing 
[.-Bauie, did by degrees pass through 
iven the very lieaven. wlience sun and moon 
pon the earth ; yea, we were soaring higher 
iiuBiog and diacourae aod admiring of Tby 
fere aayiug ta ourHHlvea then : If the tn- 
were hushed, hushed the imagPA of earth 
and waters and air, hushed also the poles of heaven^yea, tha 
vary aoui huahed to herself and by not thinking on self aur- 
mouDting self, hashed all dreama and Imaginary revelations, 
every tongue and every sign and whataouver only eiists in. 
transition — if they all nhould be hushed, having only roused 
our ears to Him who madu them, and He alone should then 
apeak, not hy them, bat by Hiinselt, that we might hear Hia 
word, not through any tong'ue of Hesh, nor angel's voice, nor 
soond of thuoder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitudH, but 
might hear Him whom in these iliiDga we love, might hear Hia 
very Self without these (aa we two now strained ourselves toi 
hear and in awift thought touched on that Eternal wisdom 
which abideth over all) ; — could this be continueil on, and other 
visions of kind far unlike be withdrawn, and this one should 
ravish and absorb and wrap np its beholder amid these inward 
joys, so Ihnl life might be forever like that one moment of in- 
tuition which now we sighed after ; were not thia the Enter 
into my Master's joy 1 . . . 

■' In that day when we were speaking of these things, and 
this world with all its delights became, as we spake, contemp- 
tible to as, my mother said, ' Son, for mine own part I have no 
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fartlier dsligbt in anvtliiiig' in tlita life. What I do here anj 
longer, and to what end I ara bere, I know out, now tbat my 
hopes in this world are accoiupllsbed. One thing there was 
tot which 1 desired to linger for awhile in this life, thai I 
might see thee a Catholiu Chriatiati before t died. Mf Gud 
haih dune tUie for me more abundauilj, in tiiat 1 now see thee 
despising earthlj happineaa, nnd become his Eerrant. What da 
I here f " 

Blessed in some ench vise will always be her end, 
the Etory of whose perfect mothering a griiteful son 
can thus write : " I will not omic whatsoever my soul 
would bring forth concerning Thy handmaiden — fvho 
brought me forth, both in the flesh, that I might be 
horn, to this temporid light, and in heart, that I might 
he born to Light EteriMl." — The Confessions of St. 
Augustine: Book ix. 

IV. 

'■The mother of Jesus," the form of gracious 
womanhood hallowed by the most reverent imagina- 
tion, glorified by art's moat tender touches — rises 
over all other lives, the ideal of motherhood. 

The maidenly purity, tiie sweet Qnconsciousness, 
instinct in the lightly touched sketch of the girl of 
2Jazareth, atrengthful of will, richly treasured in 
thought, cultured by faniiliarity with the noblest 
of all national literatures, living in personal com- 
munion with the Source of all truth and beauty and 
goodness, rooting her life in the living God, lifting 
the solemn days of her oncoming motherhood into 
Euch high thouglits, such holy emotions, tbat her soul 
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effloresced in that exquisite poetn, the Magnificat ; 
tlie motherly consecration which called this gifted 
woman away from all the cater walks of life, and lefc 
her no place in Jewish litemture other than that giveu 
her by this one blossoming of her gemas, devoting 
ail her powers to the nurture of her child ; the 
motherly brooding in mind over her boy^ thoughtful 
upon his worda, as she " kept all these sayings and 
pondered them in her heart ;" the motherly vigilance 
of hia every way, as she speedily missed him in the 
journey and then gave herself no rest till she found 
him ; the motherly mastery of the child who returned 
from the vision of the temple to be subject unto hia 
parents ; the motherly reverence, betrayed in so many 
little ways, for the child given her of God, fnifilling 
the saying of the old Bomane, "We ought to revere 
the child most highly ;" the wise restraint upon her 
motherly fondness which kept her from boastful talk 
about her Wonderful child ; the rare reticence which 
handed down to us but one incident of the childhood 
of the world's greatest soul, disfiguring the pages of 
hia biographers with not a single grotesque story, such 
as those with which others thought to adorn this 
marveUoua boyhood ; the faithful motherly following 
of her great Son through his life, in beautiful lowli- 
ness, in steadfast patience, in heroic fearlessness ; the 
quenchless motherly love which drew her to the Cross 
on which that Son hung dying, and sustained her 
there unfaltering amid the hellish horrors of the mob, 
I the apparent wreck and rain of her hopes iu 
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him, under the sight of his unutterable agony, strong 
and firm while her presence could yield to his glazing 
eye in death the sight of one who loved and trusted 
him, when his chosen disciples forsook him and fled ; — 
image such a perfect motherhood, that quite naturally 
the homage of mankind has glorified it into the myth 
so exquisitely visioned by art, the Assumption into 
the heavens of the " Mother of Jesus," the apotheosis 
of motherhood. 



V. 



THE MODISTE: 

WOMAN'S WORK IN SOCIETY AS THE FASHIONER 
OF MANNERS AND MORALS. 




" Ye aliall not nalk in the : 
t out before you." — Levit. s 



'B of thu nations wbiali I 



The historical Euoceesion of racee ia not tho play of 
cliniice. With many a devJoua turn and twist, many 
a doubling upon its course, many a backwater whera 
no movement forward is diaeernible, and where ex- 
iatonce spreada itself ont in dull and stagnant inaction, 
the stream of history treada ou toward a larger, freer 
life of man. There ia, upon the whole, an orderly 
progreaaion through the rise and fall of nations ; each 
wave of the great aea gathering Into itself the force of 
ita predeceasor, awelling, rolling, sinking, only to yield 
its momentum to another billowy movement. Rising 
over Palestine; the huge tidal-wave of Jewish migra- 
tion swept down upon the semi- civilization a of Canaan, 
obliterating them from the face of the earth, beeanao the 
impetus of the movement which had originally borne 
them to power waa exhausted, and the forcea of their 
soeial and religious life, ebbing oat in corrupting man- 
nera and morals, sucked back in terrific undertow into 
tho cresting avalanche which thus returned in judg- 
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ment upon the land. Each world-wave forma to push 
the sea-throb forward. It must advance upon the line 
wou by its predecessor, or ic niuaC yield place to an- 
other movemeuc, pressing iiTesistibly from behind. 

This is the tale of all history ; the explanation of 
the fate of the overwhelmed tribes of Canaan ; of the 
di-lnge of fresh, young races, which, from the forests 
of Cierraany and the steppes of Asia, broke over impe- 
rial Rome ; of the angry swell from the North, which 
even now crests above tbe stagoaot semi- civilization 
of Turkey. Sink not back into the corrupting cua- 
toma of the tribes which preceded you in the land, 
Israel ; rise above the cirilizatious upon which you 
mount ; or gix'e way as they have done to a more vital 
race. " Ye shall not walk in the manners of the 
nations which I cast out before you." 

The law-giver's eye was resting especially upon the 
social life of the Canaanitlsh tribes. In their munners 
he read their essential character. From their manners 
he most feared tbe emasculation of his people's virtue. 
Against their gross errors of religion and morality he 
could guard Israel by dogma and law, by rite and 
rule ; out from the characteristic evils of the Canaan- 
ites, the sensuality and cruelty which had bodied 
themselves in las habits ^nd merciless customs, he 
could secure his people only by dispossessing their bad 
manners through the spread of a parer social code. It 
was not beneath the dignity of the great law-giver to 
instruct concerning manners, any more than it is below 
the seriousness ot oar high-priest of scientific philoso- 
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phy to write an easay upon manners. In the manners 
of the rude races of Canaan, Moses recognized a moral 
potency he could not disregard ; in the manners of 
society to-day, Herbet Spencer reads the secret evils of 
our nineteenth century life, i 

Our two EngUsh words, manners and morals, reach 
back to a common rooting in the Latin mores. Man- 
ners are at once an effect and a cause of character, 
The inner spirit of a people comes forth in their man- 
ners, their grace and gentleness, their purity and dig- 
nity, or their coarseness and vulgarity, their Impurity 
and frivolity. Manners are no mere social veneer, no 
Buperflcial shine. They are the polish the heart of 
the people takes ; not a finish hud on, hot a grace 
brought out. Masters of deportment, Turveydrops, 
and their plebeian kin, Chesteiiiclds and their aristo- 
cratic confreres, do not make the manners of a. people. 
They may teach the art of behavior, but their art is 
conventional, the formulating of the spirit which is in 
the people into codes of etiquette ; which spirit, when 
that life is full and true, expresses itself naturally. 
The art of deportment is only a laborious imitation of 
life. Through all the elegance of the fashionable man, 
the coarse, mean soul will show its lack of true rotine- 
ment, while beneath the awkwardness of the rustic 
clod, the native gentleness of a noble soul will reveal 
itself in untaught courtesy and grace- 
In establishing patterns of action manners create 
moulds of feeling, and conform the inner shape to the 
habits worn. So subtle is tbe relation of mind and 
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matter that action, the result and expreaaion of some 
inner state, calk oat that mood, defines and develops 
it and returns it to the soul a larger force of good or 
evil. It ia thus that habit edncatea thought and feel- 
ing. Bnild jour trellia-work, and the vine shall creep 
in and out among its latticed supports and weave you 
Euch shape of beautiful leafage as you will. Cast your 
mould in the form which pleases you and run a fluent 
life into it, and its lines will re-appear upon the ehar- 
acter. Let me fashion the manners of a natioD, and I 
care not who write its laws. 

In studying the manners of a people we naturally 
look to the class in which there is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of social relationships, that 
which we call, distinctively, " society." It is in no hap- 
hazard allotment of words that this title has become 
affixed to what are known as the upper classes. The 
conditions under which the poor exist are unfavorable 
to the development of any true social life. The slavish 
toil which relieves them at nightfall too weary for any- 
thing but rest or play, the cramped rooms which pre- 
vent free commingling, the scant purses which allow 
no beantifjing of their surroundings, the lack of time 
and strength and means for that culture of the miod 
which opens the higher planes of thought and feeling, 
where we escape from ourselves and merge in eommoa 
currents of ennobling life — foreclose a real association. 
A New York tenement house is not nature's provision 
for society, Thac is found among those who by the 
possession of means are lifted above servile toil, freed 
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in time, and empowered with means to culture them- 
eelves, and commitigk recreatjvely under conditions 
favoring mutual intercouree. It is iu ■' society," there- 
fore, that manners are to be studied, as it is there that 
the life of a people linds its expreseion, and in this 
espression eets the etandard after which it patterns 
its uprcaching endeavor. 

" Society " — the class relatively leisured and there- 
fore com pu rati vely cultured, unto whose production civ- 
ilization labors — is the efflorescence of a people's life ; 
the coming out into fulness of fruicionod form of its 
inner spirit. Into the flower the whole life of the 
plant condenses itself ; life of roots and trunk and 
stem, of branch and leaf and bud ; and the character 
of the production that goes on among the toilers in 
the dark ground, of the trade that plies busily along 
the veins, comes forth in the gay and gorgeous flower. 

The fashion of the social flower is expressive of the 
whole life of a people ; its aims and aspirations are 
revealed there ; its ideals live in bodied form. The 
dress, the adornments, the amusements, the conver- 
sation, the deportment of '-society," show the culture 
of the people on whose eupporting stem this elegant 
flower rears itself. We know what Israelitish life in the 
' brilliant era of XTzziah was, from the graphie portrait- 
ure of the fashionable manners of Jerusalem Isaiah's 
pen baa drawn; reading therein its superficiahty aod 
vapidity, its barbaric display and frivolous vanity, its 
Inxuriousness and voluptuousness. The brilliant court 
of Louis XIV. revealed the real spirit of France in that 
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age, its political centralism, its social caste, its intel- 
lectual vigor, its sestbetic taste, its religious formalism, 
its philosophic epicureanism, its splendid sensualicy. 
The developing phuses of a nation's life are indicated 
iufiiliibly by society. The grave and sombre manners 
of Whitehall in the days of Cromwell, and its buffoon- 
ery and gallantry under Charles II., show the change 
of spirit that had passed over the nation between the 
Revolution and the Restoration. What Rome was, in 
the republican and imperial eras, we discern in the 
simple taste and dignified courtesy and modest purity 
of the early age, and in tlie artistic bestiality of the 
magnificent civilization which ruled the world from 
the seven hills. 

The life that made Venice great and powerful, is 
still traceable in the traditions of the reverent, digni- 
fied and courteous mnnuera of the noble men and vir- 
tuous women who graced Che city of the sea with a so- 
ciety of almost ideal honor ; while the death that crept 
OS the slow tide up her lagoons and within her palaces, 
shows its oncomings, not so strongly in the decay of 
her religion, or the decline of her dominion, as in the 
frivolous and licentious manners of her society, which 
harlequined beneath the shadow of St. Mark's, and 
vantoned in the halls of the Eiaito, 

Our society to-day is the expression of the thoughts 
and sentiments moving our people, of the ideals be- 
fore them, of the culture won by them^the mirror 
in which we see ourselves. 

Inasmuch as society is thus the bloom of a people's 
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We, it is not only a sign thereof, but a force thereon. 
The flower, in drawing forth the life of the plant, 
would, were that life self-coasciona, hold np tibove it the 
fashion of its being, nnto n'hich all its toil and elTurC 
were straining ; and every rootlet, every leaf, and every 
bud would have that flower before it in its daily labors, 
as the consummation of its aspiration, the crown of 
its endeavor. Society, in thus embodying the cnltare 
and character of a people, shapes the ideals unto which 
. all the lower life looks up, in desire nnd effort ; seta 
the standards ot taste, ordains the customs of living, 
forms the style, fiishions the manners, and in the man- 
ners the morals of the land. Men adjndge worth by 
the claseilifation society driiws, admire that which it 
approves, think according lo its opinions, accept the 
habits it dtclarea comme Ufatit, lives in the way it cilia 
"the thing," carry themselves in all their rehicious to 
their fellows as it deems proper. Whether we mingle 
much in it or not, we feel its despotism over our whole 
life. We cannot, in this land of liberty, emancipate 
ourselves from this irresponsible tyranny. The church 
tells na what we ouglit to do as Christians, but society 
whispers in our ears how far we may follow Christ ; 
Bets bounds to our enthusiasm, regulates our philan- 
thropy, and comfortably reassures us as to the extent 
to which the Master's words exact obedience. What 
does society say of it ? — is the nJtimate question con- 
cerning every thing. To ensure the success of any 
novelty, in piety and philanthropy as thoroughly as in 
dreBses and decorations, one thiug is needful — make it 
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fashionable. Society is fchns in a very literal sense the 
fashioner of life. 

In this world of society, woman is mistress. Social 
life is chiefly within doors, moving round the centre of 
the home, woman, Man builds and guards the home, 
and places woman there to order and to beautify it, to 
open it in hospitality, and diffuse in it the atmosphere 
of her presence, to sway, aa the moon, the tides that 
flow through it. As she has been so has society ever 
been. When the virtuoua woman of the Jewish idyl, 
strong, w se and [ are has moved therein, with the 
charm of 1 er h gher loveliness, the glory of the cul- 
tured soul si n ng through the grace of the beautiful 
body, Boc ety has been a fount of honor, a pattern 
and exem] Ur of noble 1 fe. When woman has been 
ignobly unatrengthful, weak of mind or weak of wilJ, 
undisciplined in thought, frivolous in aim, selfish in 
heart, sensual in nature, she has been unable to inspire 
any noble spirit in social life ; has left it to gather 
round the sumptuous table, to chatter its vapidities 
amid senseless splendors, to become an exhibition of 
the richness of feminine toilettes, and the length of 
masculine purses ; and, in the absence of the higher 
power, she has thrown aroand man the potent spelt of 
passional attraction, to hold him. to her sway; und 
society has proven a cancer in the very heart of the 
nation, tainting the blood which Oowed out through 
all the members of the body, building up unwholesome 
life in every portion of the social organism. Therefore 
have I culled woman the Modiste, the ''oracle of mode," 
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the power ordaining our BtantJarda of taste and shap- 
ing our models of life, the patterner of our habits, the 
fushion^r of our munncrs and thue of our morals. 
Great is Fashion of the Americans, and woman is her 



Mr. Emerson eaid lately in a lecture — " Our politics 
threaten England and her mauners threaten as." Our 
American civilization is the latest world-billow, roll- 
ing over Europe a mighty tidal-wave which has swept 
to this Western shore the dissatisfaction and unrest 
of the old era, mounting still tumukuously towards 
Bomo new order. We have changed the institutions 
of the old world, yet we copy servilely its customs, 
reproducing — as in all mere imitations — the faults and 
aliasing the virtues of the nnodel ; laboriously realizing 
an anachronism : the manners of the past without 
the life which developed them ; the ideal of the gen- 
tleman and lady fashioned in feudal halls, set np 
within our browu-stoue fronts on the avenue ; social 
caste without any principle of stratification ; aristo- 
cratic pride without its cuUured blood ; leisurely life, 
supported upon a mass of toiling humanity, without 
the old return of public service in a real landlordship 
or any sort of law-wardship whatsoever; the social 
comminglings which knew no other centre iu ma- 
terialistic ages than the heavy board and the deep 
flagon, in the era of art and music and literature and 
science; the fashions of the middle ages on the men 
and women of the nineteenth century. We need 
therefore to ponder seriously that word of the great 
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law-giver — " Ye shall not walk in the matmers of the 
natioDS which I east out before yoi]." 



Ooticerning this fashioning of manners and morals, 
the first question that arises ia — Since society is the 
social commingling of the elite of a people, who con- 
stitute this elite class, and what are the social quaUS- 
catious admitting one among the fashionables ? 

In most countries of the old world this question is 
practically answered. The social lines are clearly 
drawn and a hierarchy of rank is definitely ordered. 
An hereditary aristocracy, carrying iu its veins the 
blood of many generations of acknowledged social 
leadership, constitutes society. To our democratic 
notions this seems a false social order, and not with- 
out reason. It undoubtedly bars out much that ouglit 
to find admittance ; culture and character alike failing 
to enroll one among the fKsbionabltia without 'blood.' 
It is no longer now, whatever it may once have been, 
a natural selection of worth, a vital conformation. 
-Social ideals are stereotyped and life becomes con- 
ventional. It fashions an order of dnlness. Never- 
theless there are in this social stratification some very 
positive advantages, the lack of which we sorely feel. 
It proscribes mere wealth as rigidly as untitled cul- 
ture. The nouveau-richesus are taught that there is 
a social distinction money cannot always tiny. One 
feels, iu this land, tempted to admire any st.'indard 
of social rank other than that of our Almighty Dollar. 
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An hereditary aristocracy finely edocated physically, 
generously educated mentally, and soundly educated 
morally, surrounded by the conditions which minister 
to refinement and grace, creates a race of men and 
women who, wbateTpr their defects, serve as admira- 
ble models of taste, fashioiiera of noble manners. It 
is no light advantage to have social manners taught 
by those high-bred English dames, whose presence ia 
a rebuke to vulgarity and loudness, an exemplification 
to young girls of an ideal of womanliness attainable 
only by self- discipline, real culture of the whole be- 
ing. The consciousness of this acknowledged leader- 
ship throws upon society the responsibility expressed 
BO beautifully in that motto of the old French fam- 
ily ; the utterance of the sensitively honorable pride 
which, looking back through generations of iliustri- 
oua ancestry and looking down upon the less favored 
life below, felt its position a. trust for all that is pure 
and lovely and of good report — noblesse oblige. 

There have been exceptional eommauitiea where 
society was constituted by a still higher principle of 
classification, where merit in thought or action gave 
position and prestige, creating an aristocracy of worth, 
to miugle in which was truly a liberal education. 
In these favored cities the ideals of men and women 
grew loftily noble, their thoughts rose high, their life 
pulsed deep aud strong ; the desire of the young was 
turned away from idle pleasure and low ambition 
and directed into worthy aspirations, while, through 
all classes, a gentler grace and richer dignity uncoa- 
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Ecionsly clothed common life with the manners fash- 
ioned aa the fruit of noble mind. Such was society 
in the pftlmy days of Athens, in the fresh youth of 
Venice, mentally if not morally in the Medictean 
Florence, and in Weimar in the time of Goethe, 

Unforcanately for ua neither of these principles of 
classification draws our lines. No hereditary aristoc- 
racy is marked off as the acknowledged society. A 
few old families and some small circles of the literati 
ait apart in proud isolation from the general society, 
somewhat as the Faubourg St. Germain held aloof 
from the court of the Empire ; while all around 
them there is going on a miscellaneous scramble for 
position in that world of the fashionables which is 
dtily reported in the society papers. 

In this society rank, being regulated by no rec- 
ognized authority, is to be won aa well by luck aa 
by merit. In such a mel&e our chief social force will 
come to the front. The weight of well-filled pockets 
will press open the doora, and "they say he ia very 
rich" will introduce one to this eartiily paradise. 

Wealth must always count largely among the fac- 
tors of social prestige, for it is the symbol of power. 
Rightly won it represents industry, skill, talent, char- 
acter — and these are qualities that fit men for leader- 
ship. It mnst needs be, in an industrial civilization, 
that the force which gives one a mastery in the busi- 
ness world shall draw around it a certain defureuce in 
social life. But really it is needful to aay, that the 
qualttiee which insure success in the world of trade do 



not necessarily make one a model of ooarteay and cul- 
ture ; that, on the contniry, it ia quite probaUe that 
the absorbing devotion to busiuess by which alone, in 
our fierce competition, a man has won large wealth, if 
honestly acquired in legitimate traffic, haa disqualified 
him from becoming a pattern of good manners, by de- 
barring him from the culture of that " noble mind " of 
which true manners are the outward expressiou. It 
is neeiiful also to say, that such admirable qualities 
as may be developed by the upright man of business 
do not necessarily entail upon his wife and daughters ; 
that the opening of a heavy account in a Wall Street 
bank or tiie eatablishnient of a good name in the Trad- 
era' Directory are not, in themselves, suflicient cap- 
ital for the wonld-bo social modixtes. The wretched 
American notion that wealth alone can create a good 
Bociety is the cause of the coarse andvulgartone which 
characterizes our social habits in so many ways; our 
materialistic ideaa of pleasure, our showy extravagance 
in dress, our barbaric notions of ornamentation, oar 
lack of dignity and reverence, our superficial educa- 
tion, and many other evils which afflict us in the toBS 
of true standards of cultivation. 

Nor is this the worst of the matter. If only well- 
won and well-used wealth qualified for social distinc- 
tion, little objection could be raised to such a standard 
in a mercantile commuuity like our own. But when 
wealth in itself — the possession of money without ref- 
erence to the methods of its acquisition or the princi- 
ples of its use — opens the doors of society, gains the 
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quick recognition of its leaders, and emboldens any 
one to aspire after that leadership, an industrial civ- 
ilization receives a deadly injury. The standards of 
social honor are falsified, and all our admeasuringa of 
ourselves and of one another must he confused ; all 
our ambitions and aapiratioua be turned awry ; all our 
codes of conduct in the daily intercourse of husinosa 
BufiEer a, fatal lowering of tone. The one hopeless dis- 
ease of a mercantile community is mammon -worship, 
the exaltation of money above all other forces, the 
judgment of all things in life at the throne of the 
golden god. It is woilnigh impossible down town to 
avoid the money estimate of men and things, for with 
that aspect everyone's mind is necessarily filled. If 
on coming up town the flushed devotee of the Al- 
mighty Dollar finds himself emergent into a purer, 
higher atmosphere, where life is viewed in other lights 
than the golden glimmeriags of the gain-god, there ia 
an antidote to the fever of covetouaness malarionsly 
sapping our noblest strength. It ia the true fancdou 
of society, in such communities as our own, to call 
men away from the demoralizing influences of the 
business world, into a sphere where there is a beat, 
other far than "the beat that money can buy"; to 
hold np standards of social requirement high above the 
reach of mere wealth ; to require, as the passport to 
its circles, other tickets than bank cheques ; to ordain, 
as the fashion iu dresses and decorations and amuse- 
ments a style which draws upon something else thaa 
long purses ; to briog together the real iliie of a city, 
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with some aim higher than that of vulgar display and 
animal indulgence. 

How far our modern eociety is from any such ideal 
everyone, who knows aught of it, understands too 
well ; anyone who reads the popular society-novels feels 
too keenly. "Miss Kilmaneegg and her Golden Leg" 
is scarcely a satire upon modern society. Up town aa 
well as down town it is all "gold, gold, nothing hnt 
gold ;" and our elite, who are worth ever so much gold, 
gather in halls which are beautified by all that gold 
can purchase, to display their dresses, artistically ele- 
gant at so many dollars a yard, to eat and dnnk to re- 
pletion over the carte blanche table, and to talk of the 
one common source and fount of all this blessing — 
gold : a veritable order of the Golden Fleece ! In this, 
as in every other particular, the spirit of the age 
comes forth most strikingly in our country, the latest 
born child of Ilumanity, the representative of the 
present, as Europe is of the past. 

Mr. Mill, with coarse but cutting rebuke, described 
America as the land wher* " the men are worshippers 
of the Almighty Dollar, and the women breeders of 
more such worshippers." Our men, from the necessi- 
ties of existence, have been material, and our women 
have failed to redeem their higher aims. Murray Hill 
has fallen down with Wall Street before the mammon- 
altar. 

As a result of this ap^stacy of woman from the 
ideal faith which, as priestess of the btautiful and 
spiritaal, it is hers to guard, we Have the national apos- 
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tasy from honor that is shaming us before the world 
to-day. The ideals of Bocieiy will always be the aspi- 
rations of iho business world, that which deterniioea 
social position up town surely oi-daining the work 
wroaght down town. With a society whose happy 
halls open to the magic clink of money, tliere will of 
necessity be a business world sacrificing everychingto 
the winning of this omnipotent charm. Where sae- 
ceaa, like charity, covers a mnltitude of sins, that suc- 
cess will not bo forfeited for a few scruples. One can 
safely sin to win the power which procures absolution 
for all offences. When the suspicious miUionnairc is 
received smilingly, and his uncultured daughters and 
rakish sons are courted everywhere, society becomes 
an " association for the promotion of commercial dis- 
honor." So long as our women arc satisfied with a 
society whose attractions are ratable ty money values, 
the laviahueas of dresBes, the luxuriance of adorn- 
ments, the eumptuousness of the table ; so long as 
they are weak enough to allow in their drawing-rooms 
coarse and valgar wealth, dishonor gilded over with 
high sounding names, impnrity well-dressed and nice- 
ly-gloved — so long will it be impossible for church or 
state to exorcise the demon of fraud, or the evil spirit; 
of lust. If to-day men knew that wrong in ^VaU Street 
would close the doors of Murray Hill upon them, there 
would be a shutting out from a heaven in which they 
devoutly believe. 

To be "cut" here would lie a penalty having moro I 
terrors for this class of gentlemen than to be proa- | 
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pectively " damned " hereafter. " Remember," said a 
Scotcb j'ndge to a criminal escaping by some tecbai- 
calitj from the grasp of the law, "that the eyes of 
the Almighty and of the Edinburgh police are upon 
you." A man who has perhaps slipped the sense of 
that all-following Eye which never for one moment 
loses sight of him, will still quail before the eyes of 
the social police. 

I ask you, young women, to determine that, ao far 
as iu you lies, in whatsoever social circles you move, 
the qnestion of personnel shall have some higher 
standards of " worth" than those admeasuring real 
estate and government bonds. You know the old boii 
mot, that in Philadelphia society asks concerning a 
new comer, Who is he? — in Boston, What does he 
know ? — in New York, What ia he worth ? Yoa know, 
also, aa I know, tbiit of oar truly " best societv " that 
witticism is utterly nntrne, that theitm the scundurda 
are as high aa in any city of the lind, and that ia 
these innermost circles the old time honoi and much 
of the old time simplicity still reign , whdt, of the 
t outlying circles of the fashionable world we all 
know that the rebuke is only too well merited, and 
that the city to which the new-made wealth of the 
land resorts, for the full enjoyment of life, haa eat;ih- 
lished an order of the Plutocracy, which ranks iia 
hierarchy by the figures carried after the dollar mark. 

Would it not be an ambition worthy of our woman- 
hood to faahion in our leading city a truly noble 
society ; an association of the real Uile of our com- 
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inunit.j, in all dignity and honor, in all the graoions- 
ress of manners that must ever clothe the inner _ 
graciousnesB of soul ? 

II. 

Society being, as we have seen, the social life ol 
the class which civilization frees from the necessity 
of servile toil, the question next arising is — What 
relation does this beautiful flower life bear to the 
toiling life of roots and stem and branches on which 
it ia supported ? What is the end sought by nature 
in the evulntion of this favored upper class ? Has 
the flower any function in the common life of the 
plant ? Ia the proper commingling of the Slile of 
earth, in degunt and refined enjoyments, the aim 
before that Spirit moving through civilization towards 
a larger life of maa ? 

The old world aristocraciea have practically answered 
these questions in their habits. Released from toll, 
living upon the labors of others, they have for genera- 
tions seemed to recognize no other and higher aim than 
the pleasures of social life. Dressing, dining, visiting, 
travelling, attending balls, lounging at operas, driving 
in the parka when everybody was out, have been seri- 
onsly regarded as the occupations of the men and 
women most favored with the advantages that minister 
to culture and thus to power. It has been actually 
accepted as the normal order of things that an aristo- 
cratic class should exist in every community, to whose 
prodnction the whole life of the social organism shonld 
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work ; the bloHsoming of labor into wealth, of cultare 
into grace, of knowledge into power; and that this 
beautiful flower of civilization should bo like the lilies of 
the field, which toil not neither do they spin, idle, pur- 
poseiess, its task pleasure, its duty enjoyment, its busi- 
ness recreation, its work play. There is Httlo time left 
- English society for anght beyond the sociai etiquette. 
In the evolution of civilization society has thrown it- 
self off from the seething, common mass of humanity, 
rounded its form into a sphere of its own, and moves 
on its way about the larger orb, in complete isolation. 
Society takes no cognizance of duties to the public, ita 
responsibihty to heaven being discharged when all calls 
have been dnly returned, 

We are beginning to follow in the steps of the old 
world. As wealth increases and civilization advances, 
a claaa is forming on the surface which ia largely re- 
leased from toil, and decreasingly concerned either 
with the cares of business or the responsibilities of 
public life, and thus left free to cultivate the social re- 
lationships and create a technical society. This society 
already demands of its members a devotion of time and 
strength which leaves little room for other occupations, 
save those of recnperation ; and thus increasingly sep- 
arates those who mingle in it from the life of the busy 
world without. The incessant patrol of acquaintance- 
ship etiquette demands, the constant shopping the 
changing and Insurious fashions of the day necessitate, 
the duty of being seen on all the occasions of social 
dress parade, the late hours of oar evening entertain- 
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Dienta, with the physical exertion involved in dancing, 
when thus prolonged on iiito the early morning, tha 
nervous drain which this nnnatural excitement eutails 
— all this is making very real, for health of body, mind 
and sonl, the old choice between the service of the 
world and any service of God in hnmatiity. Oae fre- 
quently hears people say — I mnst give up society, it 
leaves me no time or strength for anything else; I 
must either forsake it wholly, or devote myself to ic. 
Society accepts the alcernarive, and demands of its 
members that they shall devote themselves to its spe- 
cial duties, that they shall live in and for them ; so 
that society men can hardly undertake any other re- 
aponsibilities, or society women any other occupations ; 
the state and the church alike must waive all claim 
upon them, and the family know them intimately — 
at the breakfast table 1 

Now, my friends, I do assure you that if there is 
anything certain in social science, it is that while 
civilization does always travail to bring forth a class 
freed from wearying work and corroding care, it is by 
no means with a view to the happiness of this Ulile 
few, but to the welfare of the great common mass of 
humanity. It is a foreordi nation, not to selfish in- 
dulgence, but to nnselflsh service. There is an elec- 
tion of nature as of grace, but it is no favoritism in 
the one case or in the other. Oar Mother Nature is 
no more partial than our Father God. 

The plant toils unto the flower, but the flower 
blooms for the plant, busily engaged in the highest 
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and noblest activity of the organism ; anblimatiiig all 
its energies, drawing oat the inner yeuminga of the 
very eoul of the bush, realizing before every lower 
member the ideul glory of the plant-life, and bodying 
that life into forms which shall conserve and perpetu- 
ate the reach of being won. 

Wealth exists to seonre leisure, and leisure is the 
condition of culture, and cultnre ie the providential 
ordination of humanity's kings and priests. Labor 
toils to upbear wealth, that it may be free to work for 
the higher needs of the community, that it may be- 
come capital, making and ordering employment for 
those whose cry is, No man hath hired us ; that it 
may assume pnblic cares and philanthropic obliga- 
tions ; that it may toil for the bread which periaheth 
not, the truth and beauty on which men live, as on 
the words proceeding from out the mouth of God ; 
that thus in every state there may be a true Com- 
monwealth. Where this favored few of any commu- 
nity have been willing to make a business of thesa 
higher needs of the people, devoting themselves as se- 
riously to their public responsibilities as their less for- 
tunate neighbora have done to the tasks of bread-win- 
ning, finding in Bociety only their well-won recreation, 
prosperity and peace have smiled upon the city. 

Where this ilits class has forsworn the obhgations of 
its position, and, thrusting aside the disturbing faces 
of the poor ami ignorant, pitilessly appealing in their 
dumb despair for righteona law and wise eni[>loy and 
gracious truth, has used its privileges of leisure and 
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wealth and power for Belfiah pleasure, there have been, 
elumberouB beneath the bright surface, depths of dog- 
ged discontent; ernptiye through the surface, forces 
of fearful fury ; earthquake ehaViugs, Tolcanic belch- 
iugs, wtiste of arid anarchy. Into one or other of 
these pregnant epitomiziags is Bummed up the atoi^ 
of every nation, in every age. 

Each era of happy order discloses a true nobility as 
the head of the body corporate, an aristocracy of some 
sort, nobly strong and wise and good. 

Every era of wretched disorder discloses tliat an- 
omaly of which the prophet wrote so ironically, a 
headless social organism, a state in which the born 
leaders of the people cared for nothing but their own 
indulgence, a veritable igoobihty whose realm soon be- 
came ehaoa. Greece and Home in olden times, and 
every nation of Europe in more modern days, have 
read the same story. There ia no room on this earth 
for a non-productive class. The produce may be of a 
higher sort than ia garnered in material thrift, even 
of the gleanings gathered by him who sang — 
" Odb harraat from tliy Eold 

Homeward brought tlie oien strong ; 
A Hpcond crop thiae acres yield, 
Which I gtttlier in a aong." 

But some yield to the commonwealth every class mast 
furnish, or the edict goes forth, Cut it down, why cura- 
bereth it the ground p This is the handwriting which 
many an old-world aristocracy 18 reading on the walla 
of the social fabric. 
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In this apostasy of society from its providential 
responsibilities lies the secret of the growing Booial 
nneasinesa through Europe, of tha new and alarming 
social agitations in our own land. 

France is the country which, above all others, illua- 
trates the true function of society, by the glory that 
gathered round the nation in the days when her dukes 
and lords were really duces, leaders, and loaf-warde, 
guardians of the people; and by the confusion and 
anarchy in which her fair order has been submerged, 
when her nobles lost all sense of trusteeship, and pleus- 
nre, not duty, became the motto of her aristocracy. 

Taine's Ancient Regime is a powerfal and brilliant 
homily upon this theme. With his iisual philo- 
sophic insight, and in his brilliaut, sparkling style, 
Mr. Taioe analyzes tho causes leading to the break 
lip of the historic social order, in the chaos of the 
E evolution. 

His first and chief indictment is against the classes 
"which were originally evolved by the social organism 
for the functions of guidance and rulership, and which 
faithlessly betrayed this headship of the body to selfish 
indulgence ; drawing away the vital currency from the 
members and bringing on a social apoplexy ; develop- 
ing, in the fatal folly of selfishness, the disorders under 
which they perished. 

"Divorced from tlie people they misaee them; nominal 
cliipfB, tlioy have uiilearned tlie fuuctiou of an effDCtiva chief ; 
having lost oil public character the; abate nothing of their 
private advantagea. So much the worse for the canton, and 
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BO much tlio worse for tliemBelveB I . 

becomcB I.rBDsfarmpd into a 

without being natful, und on becoming burdBQBOnje without 

being useful it is nyartliriiwn. . . . 

" Such is tbs Grst and fatal effect of privileges turned to ael- 
fiali parpOBea inBtead of being exnrclsed for the advnntng-e of 
otlieni. To bim wlin utters tlie word, sire or superior means the 
protector who feeds, the anuienC who leads. With tbia title 
and for this purpose too much cannot be granted to Lim, for 
there la no more difficult nor more exulted tunctton. But he 
munt fulfil its duties ; olherwiHu in the day of peril he will ba 
left to himself. 

" Long before the final crash, Frani?!^ is in ft state of dia- 
aolution, and she ia in a state of diaaolutlnn because the priv- 
ileged classes had forgotten their characters as public men." 
— Ancient Regime. Book L ch. 4. 

Never before had a nation bo completely run oat 
into efflorescence. France was one vast drawing-room. 
Ita Bymbol still stands for onr instruction in right- 
eousness — Versailles, the mumraied city of le Grand 
Monarqtie, mutely eloquent with unutterable pathos. 
The brilliant idleness of that drawing-room epoch is 
revealed in the splendid palace, the Btately park, the 
bewitching gardens for whose production the famine- 
Btricken land went hungty, and in whose pleasures the 
Slile at the nation laughed life away. 

That gorgeous society is the nation's life- yield. 
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Regime, Book ii, ch. 3. 

In producing this fine flower the whole organism 
is exhausted. The roots shrink, the stem shrivels, 
the leaves fall. Every brilliant idler above drawB 
tip into his useless life the blood of many starved 
drudges. Death follows naturally. Versailles stands 
deserted forever. After tbe drawing-room epoch 
comes the revolution ; the idleness of pleasure and 
then the idleness of the grave. A splendid, suniptn- 
ous, serviceless society, dissolving the social order in 
chaos. 

" To-day the king will do nothing," used to be the 
frequent moraing bulletin in this soperb court ; mean- 
ing, not that the royal head of the nation would that 
day devote himself to no affairs of the countrv, but, 
that he would not — hunt 1 To hunt having become 
the business of the elegant gentleman, he was soon * 
hunted through the land by the people he had forgot- 
ten — the sport of the sans culottes proving so aristo- 
cratic a game as king-stalking. Versailles would not 
come down to Paris, fashioning lives of noble use ; 
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Oflring only to enjoy itself amid its gay gardens in lux- 
nriona idleneaa ; and bo Paris citmo ont to Versailles, 
in fashions by no means beaiitifnl and only very par- 
tially useful ; tumaltuoua, barbaric, lawless, bare- 
headed, bare-armed, hoarsely shouting " bread " ; the 
courtly ladies, patterns of idle irresponsibility and 
wanton pleasure, yielding to the canaille's fashion- 
plates — the hair gathered tightly round the head, the 
throat uncoTered, and the wooden collar with the 
sharp steel shining in the sun above 1 

And I pray you to remember that the condemnation 
social science passes upon Buoh sham society is only 
the ratification of the earlier and more solemn judg- 
ment declared by religion. The first question it puts 
to every soul is that famous interrogation with which 
the stern divines of Westminster begun their instruc- 
tion of the youthful conscience — verily a world-old 
question stirring in the souls of every race in every 
Wliat is the chief end of man ? " Upon that 

■question hinges every aim, every endeavor of life up- 
■ward or downward, towai-d the life of God or the life of 
the brutes that perish. There have never been more 
thnn two general answers to that question. Some 
have said, "To have a good time," their philosophy 

^ shaping itself into epicureanism; their SOUI-C17, "0 
Happiness I our being's end and aim ; " their code of 
conduct, "Let ua eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die;" their lullaby song the dream musing of the 
lotos-eaters ; and thus living the higher aspirations 
within them have shrunken, till the word written of 
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old has come to pass — " She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead wbile sho liveth." 

Others have answered to that query of the life- 
aphynx, in the thought, if not always in the woriJa, of 
those earnest Puritans — "To glorify God and enjoy 
Him for ever ; " to find out the will of the Living Lord 
and do it ; to learn the laws of life and obey them ; 
and in doing this will, in obeying these laws, to re- 
veal the wisdom and goodness of the Eternal Spirit, 
BO that men in reverent joy shall adore their Father 
in heaven ; and in the pure delight of this truth 
taught, this service wrought, the soul shall enjoy 
God forever. Having a good time for one's self, or 
miaking a good time for others ; play or work ; pleas- 
ure or duty — these are the polar opposites of life, 
towards one or other of which every being tends. 

An alternative this which is practically answered for 
every state by its "society," the life of those released 
from the occupations enforced by necessity, and free 
therefore to make their choice of life's aim. As so- 
ciety has lived so have all beJow aspired to live, and 
so has the real creed of a people, the faith in which 
they live, been shaped, not by tho church but by 
the world. In vain, women, shall the pulpit teach 
seriousness of aim in life, if society preaches frivolity 
and idle pleasnre-seeking ; in vain shall the church 
urge the unselfish service of humanity, if the world 
puts forth as fashion-plates for its approved style of 
"the gentleman" and "the lady," the idle, self-in- 
dulgent drone. To no purpose shall tho state seek to 
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fMhion noble lives, devoted to high purposes, while 
the recognized modistes of oar manners and morals 
throw outwiird upon their lives the forma of spirits 
wholly given to pleasure. 

III. 

Society having as its true function the provision of 
proper play for the higher order of workers, the next 
question that arises ia concerning the character of the 
play it invents and sanctions. What fashions does it 
set up as the ideal amusements for the finest speci- 
mens of human beings ? A question of deeper reach 
than appears on the surfacQ, 

Play is any action of body or of mind which ia ita 
own aim and reward, which we put forth for no ulte- 
rior purpose beyond the iuterest and pleasure found 
iQ the activity. It may be a very tiine-eonauming, en- 
ergy-absorbing sport, quite like work, but, if it is the 
spontaneoua action of our impnlses and not a task en- 
forced by necessity, it still is play. The horse turned 
loose into the field spends quite as much force in his 
wild gallop round the enclosure as in a good hour's 
pall Duder harness ; bat it is sheer delight of instiuc 
tive activity in the one case, play ; and in the other 
c;ise it ia obedience to the constraint of his equine 
providence, and is work. By its play rather than by 
ita work all life is really revealed. The canaries, la- 
boriously tugging at the little carriages which hold 
their seed, the kittens demurely going through their 
lope-exercises at the corners of the streets, furnish 
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aoant information to tho woold-be studcut of the natu- 
ral history of the Finch family, or of tho Felts domos- 
tica. Hopping from bough to bough in the woods 
of their island home, swelling their tiny throats with 
gleeful Bong, gaily dancing in aeriiil mazes beneath - 
the tropie sun ; frisking before the bright heartli-fire, 
on the soft rug, rolling, tumbling, twisting in endless 
couTolutions and aimless busyness — the ciinary char- 
acter aud the kitten nature are disclosed. 

Man's work is not usually under his choice or con- 
tro!. We find certain things that must be done io or- 
der that we may esist, and these necessicios constitute 
human work ; man's labor of agriculture, or manufac- 
ture, or trade, or commerce ; woman's toil of house- 
kee])ing and child-rearing ; the care of health and 
property and morals in stato and church. 

The character of an individual or of a community 
■will of course come forth in the manner in which thia 
necessary work is wrought. But when in this need- 
ful work there is leisure, and a man tarns to play, 
then there is a revelation of his whole being, his physi- 
cal, mental, and moral life. Where does he go and 
what does he do to amuse himself ? His tastes reveal 
his innermost nature, Ilis play measures his life. 

The place of any people in civiliKation is scaled 
accurately by its plays — the fashions of its sportive 
activiciea. The Grecian games, wherein the flower of 
the youth contended in every trial of physical prowess, 
and the poets of the land sang their immortal verses ; 
the evening camp of King Sekeletu in the Makalolo 
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village, where, in unooatti gyrations to barbaric clan- 
gor, tlie hideously decorated, savagea leap aboat like 
inEane bmtes ; express the contrast betwGen claesio 
culture and savage stupidity. The cafe chantotis and 
ojipra houffe of Paris, the serious and noble evening 
musicales of the Prussian towns, difference the French 
and German civilizations. Our American Fourth of 
July, All-Fool's day, photographs the average cultiva- 
tion of the sovereign people, and a London West-end 
ball-room mirrors the sordid materialism and selfish 
scheming of the nation of shopkeepers. 

What a revelation of the social condition of onr 
nineteenth century industrial civilization lies in the 
fact, tliat in some of the manufacturing districts of 
England the slaves of the forge and the loom call be- 
ing off on sick-leave — " play." 

As the play of a people expresses its culture and civ- 
ilization, the degree of true bnmancss marking its 
evolution, so does it also react upon the national life ; 
conforming the tastes to the patterns thus expressed, 
and moulding the desires of men and women by the 
despotic tyranny of habit; fashioning the manners 
and thus the morals of the land. Plato regarded tho 
inflitenee of play so seriously that, among hia laws for 
the ideal state, he provided for the regulation of child- 
hood's sports, declaring of their rash changing that 
" no greater evil can happen in « state ; for he who 
changes the sports is secretly changing the mannera 
of the young." — Laws, vii. 7D7. 

Most beautiful, most wise, most blessed among tbe 
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developments of thia wonderful age, we have learned 
from Mother Nature's own lips the new edncatiou of 
body, mind, and soul, by play — the Kindergarten. 

Our adult playa are fashioned for ub by society, 
the class which is free to act out its impulses and 
play in such wise as ita culture prompts. One hears, 
it is true, of social duties and of their hurdensomeness, 
hut these occupations of the rich are only in n con- 
ventional sense neeessities. They are the self-imposed 
etiqnette of the city'a idlers ; accepted in the begin- 
ning hecauae of the pleaaure found in them, and por- 
aevered in when the zeat hiia passed off, partly from 
the foree of habit, and partly from the losa of other 
and nobler taates than those ministered to by the life 
of society. 

What, then, are the fashions of our society play ? 

(1,) First among the plays of society haa always 
been dressing. Dressing ia, to he sore, a necessity 
of some climates, but aa such it would not occupy 
much time or thought. Only as it becomes a fiue art, 
a method of adornment, an expresaion of tiiate — only 
as it seeka to clothe the body with rich material in 
beautiful colors and graceful forma, does it become 
an object of intereat. As such it was the earlieat of 
the fine arts, the first espreasion in the savage life of 
the love of beauty; and as such it still oatranka no- 
bler arta in popular estimation. Picturea and atatuea 
are the treasures of the few — ^beantifiil and becoming 
dresses are tlie ambition of the many. The little girl 
finds her chief play in dressing her doll in bits of 
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finely ; the Berrant'a great delight is to issue on Sun- 
day superb iu "kids" and feathers; the wan opera- 
tive atinra her lood to bedeck her form ; the yonng 
lady returns from Europe hiippier in her Paris dresses 
than in all her other treasures of art. Wherever there 
is room in life for play, the sense of beauty and the 
des're for admiration, iostinct in all womankind, will 
lead to the cultivation of dress as a fine art; ahke in 
the beaded apron of the squaw and the Worth evening 
dress of the avenue belle, 

The dress of the women of a nation becomes, there- 
fore, an iades of the people's culture ; of its barbaric 
love of disjilay, or its cultivated refinement of feel- 
ing; of its conventionality or vitality, its slavery to 
the arbitrary dicta of fashion or the individual exer- 
cise of judgment and taste ; of its simplioity, genuine- 
ness and purity, or of its luxuriance, artificiality and 
corrnption. Know fully the dress of a people and 
you can measure its civilization; the command over 
nature it has won, the mastery of mechanical arts it 
has outworked, the development of mental life it has 
reached, the moral character it has formed. The 
costume departments in our international exhibitions 
would be among the most instructive features of these 
big achoola, if instead of staring at them in idle cu- 
riosity we thoughtfully studied them. The genius 
of a people is labelled in its clothes. The graceful 
cloak and bewitching mantilla of Spain, the quaint, 
etiff peasant garb of Sweden and Norway, the baggy, 
Elouchy iadifferentism of the German male attire, the 
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absolute nnideality and unittdividnulity of our Amcri- 
citn '■ store clothes," the sense-alluring voluptuousneaa 
which Inrka iu every fold and form of the French 
modes, reveal more concerning the genius of these 
peoples than pretentious volumes. 

In thus expreesiug the inner spirit of a people, the 
dresa of a nation patterns its ideals of taste, and by 
these fashions the character of the young; moulding 
them in habits of economy or extravagance ; inculca- 
ting in them lessons of self-restraint or self-assertion ; 
disciplining them into true refinement or fostering 
them in general loudness — most expressive term ; iu- 
Bpiring them with the spirit of modesty or unzoning 
their souls in wanton looseness. What a noble educa- 
tion lay in the early Grecian type of feminine attire, 
the hair dravrn quietly back and twisted into the 
simple knot, the long, cloBe-fitting garment, clasping 
the throat and falling to the feet, in utter refusal to 
display the flesh, while revealing the form in every 
fold. 

And what an ignoble education into all the lore of 
the lower nature is there in the full toilette of our 
nineteenth century Chi'istian society ; the evening 
dress and ballet-tights of the opera; nudity above 
the waist in the boxes, the counterfeit of nudity bo- 
low the waist on the stage 1 It was not the sensation- 
alism of a court preacher but the intuition of a true 
prophet — an ethical student of social science — which 
led Isaiah to see in the dresses of the fine ladies of 
the capital a sign of the moral state of the nation, and 
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a chiof factor in that condition ; and inspired bis pen- 
portrait of the Jerusalem fashions in the age of Uzziah, 
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Walking aod miuciDg aa they go, 

And making- a tinkling with their feet : 

Therefore the Lord will take away 

The bravery of their ankle-ringa, 

And thuir little sana, and their little moans, 

The ear-dropa and the brateletB and the veils. 

The head- dresses and the ankle- chain a and the girdles. 

And tllH Hcent-boxes and the amuleta. 

The rings and nnee jewels, 

Tha holiday clothea and the mantlea. 

And tbs handkercliiefa and the puraea. 

The mirrors and tliu linen g-armeuta 

And the turbans and tlie ehawla." 

Herr Tenfekdroek was right. There is a philosophy 
in clothes ! 

It is, then, no trivial matter how vs dress. Though 
it be play it is serious in its consequences upon our 
nation. The changes of our foahiotia are moral indicia 
which need to be carefully considered ; moral forces 
which need to be pondered by our social modistes. 
Of the early Venetians it was written by one of their 
own historians, that " they invented that which might 
clothe themselves with modesty and honor," 

Does our society invent anything ? Dressing aa 
a fiue art must obey the law of all art— as to the cor- 
relation of vitality and originality. Living art never 
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blindly copies traditional forme. It is always fresh. 
Even the canonical forms it ■will alter in myriad 
ways according to the individuality of the workman. 
It is as unstereotyped as nature. The Gothic cathe- 
dral ia full of individuality, originality, inventiTenesa. 
Each workman puts his own vital taste into his apecial 
bit of carving, and so there is the infinite variety of 
life. The moment art ceasea to invent — to modify 
and adapt the great canons by individual thought 
and feeling, and becomes conventional, it begina to 
die. 

Judged by this test can our American Bociofcy lay 
claim to any real artistic character in its dressing F 
Does it invent aught ; or does it not rather servilely 
copy the fashion-plates issued from the old world, 
and our bon ton wait at each change of the aeaaons to 
be told, from over the water, how it shall array itself ? 
That, in the "landof the free," American women really 
dare not refuse the most monstrous folly, the moat 
palpable impurity which "fashion," i. e., the Parisian 
modiates, ordains ; dare not dresa themselves aa they 
know decent or becoming — ia also of considerable 
more ethical than lesthetie importance. We could 
endure the loss of all individuality of taste, the dull 
reign of the conventional which robs life of so much 
charm in this age of democratic levelling — but are we 
quite sure that we wiU not suffer irretrievably in the 
moral influence of this nuioventiveness ? If dressing 
were a real fine art, it would, in being endlessly origi- 
nal, become expressive of the infinitely varied qualities 
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of buinaii nature, and edncate us thns in moral percep- 
tions and distinctions ; instead of which it hopelessly 
confuEes all differences and blunts uH the souLsenseg, 
In a society 71131 enongh to invent anything, leaving 
therefore each modiste room for the play of her own 
individuality — each wonnu would reveal herself in her 
attire ; the sweet soul of purity fitshioning its inner 
modesty into a lovely form, which would make the 
heart of man bow before the beauty that inspires 
without enticing ; and would separata her unmistak- 
ably from the woman whose love of self, if iiocJiing 
worse, enclothss her in a garb, every flaunting line 
and fold of which compels attention, challenges admi- 
ration, snggeats desire. Britomart should not dress as 
Aerasia. Virtue and vice are labelled alike in being 
dressed alike, and so the fundamental moral education, 
the distinction between good and evil, is constantly 
thwarted. Even though it be known, as indued in the 
styles it can so often be seen, that our fashions em- 
anate from no true old world of the noble and the 
pure, but from the half world, whose inspiration in 
this fine art is sensual attraction, yet will our proud, 
free American society go on inventing nothing in 
place of these atrocities ; servilely following after the 
manners of the nations before us, of the city which 
represents the life of the lusts of the flesh ; so that; 
when in Paris one sees specially loud costuraee he 
hesitates not to say, " That woman is either an Amer- 
ican or 1" Have you, American women, the will 

to reject a fashion when it offends against taste or 
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purity, and the soul to inveDt that which shall clothe 
yourselves with modesty and honor ? 

(i.) Aoother of the pluya of society, to which only 
an allusion can be mudc^Biiice it opens too many and 
far-reaching social questions to allow of anything 
more than a glance within it — is Household Stylo. To 
beautify the home ; to furnish it with rich materiula 
in lovely forms and colors ; to gather within its waila 
choice objects of art ; to order its appointments in dig- 
nity and elegance, and make it the centre of a refined 
hospitality ; to carry on the family life in honor among 
men — has always been an aim of woman, as she has 
Bought to move in society. This, however, has very 
easily degenerated into wasteful extravagance and 
boastful display ; the weak and low ambition of out> 
shining rivals in sumpiuouenesa and splendor. Where 
the spirit of this social plaj remains true and pure, it 
expresses and cherishes that sacred delight a domestic 
people always feel in reodGring the home the centre 
of all joys — as we see in our midst in many a House 
Beautiful, Where this play of domestic lesihetics de- 
generates into social stylishness, it expresses and fosters 
the corruption of that very family life it nominally dig- 
nifies; eating out domestic happiness and honor — as 
we see in too many a fashionable honsehold. For this 
is the most costly play in which society can indulge, 
and is rapidly, therefore, becoming the most dangerous. 
Palatial houses, artistic appointments, elegant equi- 
pages, retinues of servants, demand long parses. The 
topmost few in society set standards which, even i 
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lowlier imitations, task the abilitioB of men. Oar in- 
creasing ieacliGtic cultivation multiplies our wants. To 
be comme il faut in one's houaeliolii style requires ever 
larger means. We are forgetting tha,t word of tlie 
Spirit of Progress, " See that ye wallc not in the man- 
ners of the nations which I cast out before you," and 
are patterning our domestic stylo upon the models 
possible only in an old country, where an hereditary 
aristocracy hands down, by tlie right of primogeniture, 
from generation to generation, huge estates and ac- 
cumulated fortunes. Tlie resalt ia our general living 
ahead of means for the sake of keeping np the proper 
Btyle, whose dreadful fruitage is ripening around us in 
onr rank crops of financial dishonor. The blame of 
this is chiefly to be laid at the feet of our, women, who 
place upon the most devoted husbands any race pro- 
duces the burden of paying for this costly play, by 
slavish toil or luck of Bpeeolation. The [esthetics and 
the ethics of household art may not agree. We may 
bo cultivating, as many a people before us have done, 
an elegant roSnement at tlie expense of elements mora 
vital to a nation than upholstery and bric-a-brac, 

(3.) Of all the plays of society one of the oldest of 
which we have record, the freshest still in its undying 
zest, is the dance. 

In its essence, dancing is rhythmic motion, action or- 
dered into grace and beauty by the sway of music. All 
vital action is delicious, and when, under the subtle 
iuiluence of music, the movements of the body, grow- 
ing fluently regular, become melodic ; and the com- 
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binationa of several forma, each Bwaying in a strain of 
gmoeful iiction, growing symmetric and proportionate, 
become barmonic — there ia the poetry of motion, acted 
music. This has always been one of the tensest de- 
lights of the young, whose fuil-blood^d vitality finds 
herein free, fnll, fitting expression. The dance bas 
therefore existed among every people, varying in 
character with the spirit and culture of the race and 
age ; gleesomely Innocent in childhood, as the tortu- 
ous whirlings of the kitten, manifesting only fresh, 
untroubled, unsoiled life; uncouth, grotesque, horri- 
ble in savage tribes, expressing the etipembundance 
of physical vitality, or, in tlie frenzy of the war-dance, 
the fury of barbaric cruelty — the overture to the re- 
volting terrors of the battle-field; voluptuously beau- 
tiful in the slow swinging of the Egyptian Almchs, 
revealing tbe luxuriant lusciviousness which stirs in 
the hot blood of the tropics ; solemnly joyous with re- 
strained eiubenmce of emotion in the Hebrew Miriam, 
poising high her timbrel and leading forth ber maidens 
to praise the Power which had wrought deliverance for 
Israel, or in the royal David going forth to meet the 
ark, the symbol and shrine of the Divine presence re- 
stored to his people — the tumultuous overflow of rich 
emotion carrying him away with that holy joy in which 
he danced before the Lord ; fiendishly wild, the loos- 
ening of the animal passions ordinarily chained and 
imprisoned — a very devil's dunce, in tbe French Can- 
Can, Very accurately you may, if you will, know the 
inner spirit, the real culture of any people by tbe way 
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it dances. Under the stately eteppinga of the old He- 
brews yon see the spirit of the gritud righteoa an ess- 
revering race, whoso joy of fullest life became worship, 
whose holidays were holy-diiys. Under the voluptuous 
abandon, the licentious brilliance of the dances Paris 
has tiught the world, in which all the resources of art 
are prostituted to stimulate the p:tssional nattire and 
seduce the senses, you find the very soul of the city 
which Matthew Arnold calls "the city of the average 
sensual man." 

Here also, as in other instances, the expression of 
the life of a people which its society shapes, reacts 
upon that inner spirit, patterning pleasures after 
which, consciously or nn consciously, the young do 
yearn ; and by the way society dances the manners and 
the morals of an age are subtly fashioned. The wisest 
of Grecian te;ichers long ago pointed out the fact that 
"rhythms, and music in general, are imitations of the 
good and evil characters iu man." — Laws, vii. 798. 

The question for society is — shall the highest life of 
a nation draw forth and express, in its dances, the good 
or the evil which is in men ? Shall it fashion manners 
which idealize virtuous delights or sensual pleasures ? 

What are the dances which our society patterns ? 
Contrast the minnet and the round dance, and you 
realize the diflerence between the society of the begin- 
ning and of the close of our first centennial. The 
courtesy and grace, the dignity and self-restraint, the 
modesty and purity of the minuet expressed and cul- 
tured the aspirations of that age, which, whatever its 
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frailties and follies of actaal life, bud as its ideal the 
nobly good in men which its courtly matinera imitated 
and patterned^the spirit which pulsuii iu the heroic 
days of ■' 76." The free familiarity of purtnerghip, the 
loose undrpssing and the tight embracing, the absoliua 
abandon to the rapture of physical life, io attitudes 
expressive of passion and aoductive to the aenae, which 
characterize the round dance ; prolonged far through 
the night, nnder the emotional etimulua of rich foods 
and strong wines ; symbolize the period which ear- 
nestly seeks out the evil that is in men, aud uublush- 
ingly fashions it into the mannera that monld our 
morals : the age which through a philosophy of despair- 
ing pessimism, a science of irresponsible automaton- 
ism, a poetry of fervid Heshliness, a ijction and a drama 
of splendid sensualism, an art which wantons in nudity 
aud a mtisio which reels in bacchanals, ig tracing that 
sequence of re-evolution—" earthly, sensual, devilish ;" 
materia], voluptuous, fiendish; as all typed in the ep- 
ochs of that city of the "'average fleshly man" through 
which our generation has cycbd — the renaissance of 
the Napoleonic idea, the second Empire, the Commano 
— la gloire, Vamour, le terreur ; the court, the anony- 
ma, the petroleuse. 

Danciug, of some sort, wo shall not soon dispense 
with on this earth which has seen le bal de lex viciimes, 
wherein, with crape around their arms, the sorrowful 
survivors of the Eevolution danced their tragic in 
menwriam to the heroes and heroines of the guillotine. 
' The dancing together of our young men and maidens 
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we must accept as among our modern improTemeiits, 
though disallowed in bo healthily human a society 
as that of the early Greeks. But a dance which shall 
imitate and pattern the good and not the evil in 
men we must have, or woe betide us. I speak in the 
interest of no ascetic religiousness, but of a whole- 
Borae haraanism ; which, recognizing the animal in 
us all and feeling no shame of it when mastered of 
mind and swayed by goal, finds in the winning of 
that mastery the first great trial of life ; and would 
keep our youths pure-hearted, clean -fancied, chaste 
in thought and feeling as well as word and deed. 
Lord Byron was scarcely a prude ; yet, in a poem on 
the Waltz, with its appended note, he gives his idea 
of the influences of the dances society has fashioned, 
with a frankness wliich ought to oi)en any eyes. If 
our pure young girls could know the feelings wakened 
in the senses of the young men, or overhear aomo 
of the conversations that go on between the dances, 
they might have a rerelation of the reasons which 
lead the men persistently to cut the girls who set 
their faces against this pretty play ; and realize a 
personal outrage none the less actual because the 
victims are unconscious, none the less horrible in that 
it is sanctioned by society. We read how in ancient 
Babylon society compelled its maidens once a year 
to turn harlots in the great temple of Melitta, the 
Eastern Venus, as the fitting worship of the divinity 
of lust; and we shudder! Our Christian civilization 
only deflowers the souls of its maidens, and mercifully 
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opiates them for this 1 Our wonderful age of cHoro- 
form, which relisves ub of honor ns of limbs without 
ehock or pain. 

And what is it possible to say of the dances which 
the stage fashions for society; In which paterfamilias 
takes his daughters, with duo provision of opera- 
glasses, to the houSe-ballet ; and religious respecta- 
bility smilingly applauds the vision of the Mahometan 
paradise. Beautiful artistically, as the ballet is often 
made : a phantasmagoria of lovely forms and brilliant 
colors, wreathing themselves in kaleidoscopic crj'stai- 
lizations, which dissolve even as they shape themselves 
in fluent lines of light, as though by some magician's 
spell ; every combination an exquisite blending of 
hues, a perfect patterning of figures ; every surround- 
ing of the mi»e en scene studied with minutest at- 
tention ; every reaoureo of taste and skill lavishly 
employed to create a living painting, which shall bo 
brilliant, bewildering, bewitohing; a work of art 
which interprets to us Goethe's eulogium of the stage- 
manager, as the patron of art ; it may yet be in its 
very triumph of talent a temptation, the more dan- 
gerous because, of its subtle charm ; its beauty tho 
imitation of the evil rather than of the good in men ; 
the mirroring, in softest glanionr, of the images the 
sensual nature conjures np ; the apotheosis of the 
spirit of lustful fancy. It is no harsh- judgment, no 
evil souled misreading of an innocent art, which finds 
this character in the ballet. Its historical origin 
betrays its nature. Its spirit is iu its every feature. 
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It is iustinct witli subtle Beduction to the senses. It 
is Art, beantifui even wheo fnUeu, turoed pimp and 
pander, "procureaa to the lord of hell." And eocieiy 
endorses it, and completes the fashioning of manners 
which the drawing-room begins; the manners of an 
age whoso refined sensualism is breaking up the fami- 
ly, enervating the church, undermining the state in a 
general diisoiutenesa, a wide-spread '■ ooze and thaw 
of wrong." 
' I appeal to yon, women of society, in the name of 
all womanly purity assoiled, in the name of all maniy 
honor seduced ; of the virtue rapidly becoming a 
myth in the fashionable belief, and of the Ood evanish- 
ing from ilie sight of the impure-hearted world ; Co 
count it no trivial thing to fasliion, even in our dancot!, 
purer manner than those debasing our morals to-day. 
Every true woman should refuse to join in the public 
round dance, or to be seen at the opera-bouffe. 

If one coterie in the fashionable world would dare 
to rule out objectionable forms of dancing, othera 
would follow. Which sot will pioneer this woman's 
reform of social manners and morals ? What is it 
that excuses women who know, in their inmost soula, 
the truth of all now said, from acting out their real 
convictions, save that trit« apology — " The young raeu 
demand it," And is it then true, as a keen satirist of 
onr society lately wrote, that in New York the young 
men rule society ? Whiln clamorous for wider spheres 
of power, has the qneen of society suffered her wonder- 
working sceptre to fall from her nerveless grasp ? Do 
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yoa accept your edict of decheancef Modiatea of man- 
ners, priestesaea before the altars of the social omnipo- 
tence, have you no visiona of nobler faahions, no in- 
spiration to command their aocoptancQ by men ? 

Let me read to you the story of how the guardians 
of society io Egypt, long, long ago, exercised them- 
selves to fashion dances which should imitate and 
culture the good that ia in men; commending it to 
the thought of our American modistes. " They con- 
secrate every sort of dance or melody, flret ordaining 
festirals — ciilculating for the year what they ought to 
be, and at what time, and in honor of what Gods . . . 
tliey ought to be celebrated. . . This is to be ar- 
ranged at first by certain persons. . . and if any- 
one offers any other hymns or dances to any one of 
the Gods, the priests and priestesses, with the consent 
of the guardians of the law, shall religiously itnd law- 
fully exclude him. . . , No one in singing or danc- 
ing shall offend against public and consecrated mod- 
els, and the general fashion among the youth." — 
Laws, book vii. 799, 800. 

IV. 

In its very name society stands committed to the 
function of developing social life in humanity ; the 
commingling of men and women in mutual interests 
and pleasures ; the cultivation of a true association 
among mankind. Civilization is association. 

Its germ lies in some rudimentary community; the 
family which blends individualities in a larger common 
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life ; the tribe which combines families by the senti- 
ment of liinship, by the necessity of security for person 
and property. It progresses with the increasing need 
and capacity of combination which associative life 
develops ; interests and pleasures becoming ever in- 
creasingly interwoven. 

ludividnal life can attain full development only as 
it forms part of a larger common life ; private wealth 
growing only under a commonwealth ; genius being 
the flowering out in one bud of the rich life that stirs 
in the whole organism. All this necessity for associa- 
tion is the providential provision for human education ; 
which is chiefly carried on through this social com- 
mingling. Morality — the duties we owe our fellows — 
is the evolution of the sense of right, conscience, under 
the various relations of life ; from the association of 
the play-room to the association of the business world. 
Thus men are led out of themselves, compelled to re- 
gard others, drawn into fellowship of interests and 
sympathies, borne out into the larger life of comming- 
ling spirits, in whose deep currents there is felt the 
movement of the spirit of Humaoity, the eternal flow 
of the Spirit of God. 

In this social education of individual men and 
women into a common-unity — a community — "so- 
ciety," technically bo called, has a prominent part. Ifc 
is pre-eminently the social sphere, where out of indi- 
Ttdual occupations and interests, cares and pleasures, 
— from the office, the studio, the household — mun 
and women draw together to recreate themselves, lu 
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thonghtfl and things which can be shared by all ; to 
meet in mind as well as in body on Bome general 
ground, the unfenced common of the broad humani- 
ties, over which movea the fresh breath of the Spirit of 
Truth and Beauty. Society, if it be not a mockery of 
', exists to promote this escape from the slug- 
gish channels of iudividaal existence into the swift 
currents of the larger life of Humanity ; to cheer by 
social fellowship and strengthen by social interac- 
tion ; to provide the conditions in which thought 
shall quicken minds and art inspire souls, and warm 
human sympathies spring into action under the touch 
of happy intercourse. Such has society been many 
times in the world's history, as notably among the 
French, the masters of the social art, in the salons of 
snch gifted women as Mad. Eecamier, Mad. £aland, 
Mad. du Scarron. 

How is it with our society ? Does it provide oppor- 
tunities and facilities for the noble art of conversation, 
— the most refreshing of all recreations, when rightly 
ordered, beciiuse most directly the contact of mind 
with mind ? That our society does not culture this 
fine art he knows who recalls the buzzing noise, the 
clatter of tongues wliich stuns the late comer in one 
of our drawing-room gatherings ; who remembers the 
dreaj'v inanities, the trite commonplaces, the vapid 
small-talk, the stinging scandal into which this gen- 
eral Babel breaks up, as he wanders from group to 
group, hearkening to this counterfeit of conversa- 
tion. Plainly, any truo talking together is neither 
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Bonght nor desired. Our huge crnshea overflow the 
drawing-rooms and crowd the halls and the stairs with 
women whose supreme concern is to get room enough 
to spread out their trails, and with men whoso absorb- 
ing anxiety is to keep from, treading ou them. Borne 
hither and thither by the surging tides the uneasy 
maaa of human atoms forma and breaks in endless mo- 
mentary groupings — offering conditions wholly fatal to 
any real conversation. A sand-heap of shifting grains 
is not the type of organized association ; a crowd is 
not a society. To get a common life, a social state, 
even for one evening, there must be a few well-assorted 
people who will flow naturally together in sympathetic 
thought and feeling ; and then the tact of the hostess 
must make an atmospliere which thaws out reserve, 
fuses mind with mind and crystallizes souls around 
some nucleating fellowship. It need not be a sympo- 
sium of eminent savans or ilJustrious Uferali, but 
merely a gathering of people of fair culture, i. e., of 
such a cultivation of any of the humanities as opens 
to tliem the common springs of real thought, and 
wells up within tliem the speech which every one hear- 
eth in his own tongue. 

Nor are the other social elements better provided 
in our society gatherings. Music, the language of the 
emotions, ought to do for the inarticulate feelings 
that which conversation aims to do for the articulate 
thoughts ; the one drawing out the aonl of men into 
common sympathy in noble passion, as the other draws 
out their minds into common understanding of noble 
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ideas. Maaio boa been assigned, bj some of tbe wiseEt 
teiichera of the world, s, cbief place iu the culture of 
morality ; und not withoiii reusoiia palpable to ua all. 
Morality is right conduct of man towards mau. In right 
conduct, right feeling is a more powerful factor than 
right-thinking. Emotions are the motivitiea in most 
action. To feed a soul with noble emotiona, to pulse 
through it habitually straiuB of pore, lofty feeling, is 
to fill it with the forces of all sweet impulses, all pure 
puasioQ. Musio is the social art ; requiring association 
for its full development, the blending of individual 
melodies in harmonic order : the very ejmbol of that 
subtle sway of law iu which, through all existence, 
parts draw together into a whole, rhythmic, orderly, 
beautiful. Music is therefore the art which will form 
the crystallizing thread in any attempt at a real so- 
ciety. 

The old fable repeats itself ever, and Orpheus, in 
myriad forma, draws the liriug atones together into 
social order, in rhythmic response to the subtle sway of 
mufiic. Men can be sung together in fervid enthuai- 
aam, as in Luther's Reformation or the Revival of the 
German Fatherland. The quiet domestic evening 
g.itherings of Germany, where friends come together 
to enjoy themselves in vocal and instrumental music, 
present one of the finest types of the blending of re- 
creation and culture and gennina good-fellowahip. 
Even where musical culture is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to allow of this participation by the guests 
in the performances of the evening, it miglit surely be 
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possible to provide for their enjoyment of good mnsic, 
le of the elements of tnie recreation. With the 
many organizations in thia city, vocal and instrumen- 
tiil, worthily cultivutiug the various schoola of music ; 
and with the wide range of selection, from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe, it might surely be possible 
for our *■' best society" to utilize this truly social art 
for our pleasure and profit, with no greater outlay than 
for the snmptuoua catering of a fancy restaurateur. 

In the ubsGoce of any provision for the promotion 
of social feeling through rational conversation or en- 
joyable music, society falls hack on snch lower socia- 
bleness as good cheer induces, or such utterly unsocia- 
ble enjoyment as selflshnesa can evoke out of this 
caricature of fellowship. 

The disgusting piggishneas which our supper-rooms 
BO often exhibit is the logical issue of an attempt to 
promote sociability by appeals to the enjoyment of 
the body alone. Manifold forms of petty and degrad- 
ing selfishness, evolved directly in this society, are the 
inevitable conBequencea of the neglect of the condi- 
tions of true sociability. In the absence of any higher 
enjoyment people are not drawn out of themselves; 
and after huddling together like the grains of the 
sand-heap, thrown for a, moment into juxtaposition, 
they fall apart, \inrefreshed in spirit and weary in 
body. Proffering no uoble interest society leaves peo- 
ple to interest themselves, as each one's promptings 
lead ; the lover of gossip throws herself into the noble 
sport of mud-alinging, and the lover of admiratioa 
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displays herself before the mirroring eyea of tlie aa- 
Eemblage ; and tbe drawing-room becomes a Scandal ' 
Exchange, an Exhibition Room for the Latest Styles 
of Dresses — rather perhaps of the lack of dresses, aava 
aa carpeting— a Marriage Mart ! The feelings evolved 
are a bnrlesque of sociableneas ; rivalry in the place 
ot fellowship, envy and jealousy, pride and vanity in- 
stead of any common pleasures and sympathetic joys. 
At last, where there is no mental stimulus, no heart- 
cheer, no aouI-]oy, physical gratifications pall. Our ' 
amusements bore us. Amid our round of social plea- 
sures the world of fashion suffers ennui. Society ia 
hlasL 

Of the many evils following upon this loss of a real I 
society one should be very significant to women — the > 
growth of club life among men. The fact that sensi- 
ble men increasingly shun society means that fashion- 
able womeu no longer know how to make genuine 
social recreation, or do not care to esert themselves 
to do it. It means thus the dethronement of woman 
from her social empire. It means the building up of 
an abnormal masculine society divorced from the re- 
fining, purifying influence of true womanhood. It 
will ultimately mean, through this separation of that 
which God hath joined, with us, as with every other 
people whose society has become insipid, new and 
unrecognizable associations on the part of a demoral- 
ized manhood ; virtue's stupidity exchanged for the 
vivacity of vice. When Athenian matrons failed to 
make a eoclety whicU could attract the men of cnlr 
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tare, the semi-society of the hefaires arose under the 
empire of Aspaaia, half- philosopher, hulf-eourtesan. 
When French girls, badly educated in coiiYcnC Bchouls, 
failed to hold the brilliant Pariaians, there grew up, 
beneath the surface of society, another anooymoua 
society, a demi-monde, whose wit fascinated the minda 
of men, while its beauty enthralled their bodies. 

Is America to repeat the oft-told story ? Alas for 
the nation, if its women are not sufBciontly cultured 
to creiite a true society I I cannot but believe that 
our women are inteUigcnt enough — as I know thut 
they are beantifui enough and pure enough — to fash- 
ion a real society ; where, without losing its first func- 
tion of amusement, n highsr function of culture shall 
be evolved, in a rational recreatiou, a refreshing con- 
versation, an inspiring art, an ennobling intercourse. 
Such a true society would be a power magnifieeDt 
enough to satisfy the aspirations of the most ardent 
champion of womiin's rights; a force back of pulpit, 
press, and platform in the development of tliat nine- 
teenth century omnipotence — public opinion ; a gath- 
ering more dictatorial in national policy than can 
euses; a tribunal more authoritative in enforcing social 
morality than courts; a council more determinative 
of personal beliefs than conventions and synods. But 
for any such true society we must have smaller assem- 
blages, drawn together on some rational principle of 
afflliution, some real sympathy of mind and soul, under 
wisely ordered conditions. To make such society we 
must perhaps await the coming woman ; inteliectual. 
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WBthetic, beautifnl ; the capable modistes of manners ; 
the worthy fashioners of morula. 

" For mannera are not idle, but llie fruit 
Ot Inyal nalure and o( noble mind." 



Society will always be what woman makes it 
Around her it revolyea, responsive to the inflaence 
which Btreama from her j her chitrm the subtle attrac- 
tion which binda it together ; her nature the law to its, 
obedient orbits. Womanhood will ever be the fash- 
ioner of manners and of morals. As is the woman- 
hood, 80 will be the manners and the morals. 

The Greek ideal of womanly beauty fluctuated be- 
tween two visions ; each of which, glorified by poe- 
try and art, lifted upon the heavenly heights a form 
that drew the admiration of men and fashioned lives 
obedient to the image woi-shipped ; the one inspiring 
men with ardent yearning for the soalfulaesa shining 
through its noble loveliness, spiritnalizing them by 
love to ever higher reaches of glorious beiug ; the 
other inflaming men with passionate desire for the 
fleshliness instinct in its ignoble charm, aniraalizing 
them through luat into ever lower depths of base ex- 
istence ; patterning manners whose gracious purity 
has made the early Grecian life the model for the 
world's best societies, or whose loose levity fashions 
still the morals of every wanton age. From two im- 
mortal marbles these ancient dreams of beauty look 
forth still upon the world. 
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Through the long viBta in the Lonvre opened by the 
ranks of inferior statnes which usher one before the 
world-famous figure, rises the Venus of Melos, the glo- 
rious ideal of noble wooaanhood ; utmost richness of 
form chastened into severest parity, by the might of 
mind and strength of soul which crown the perfect 
body with the divine head ; a veritable Venus Victrii, 
victor over every liiwless impulse of the lower nature. 
While, in the ideal beauty of womanhood, mind man- 
tled matter and spirit shone through body ; while the 
actual women of Greece shaped above their pure lives 
this vision of soulful loveliness, a society of matchless 
grace and cnlture grew around these fashioners of a 
nobly- mannered life. 

Perfectly proportioned, esqnisitely shaped, richly 
rounded into voluptuous loveliness, expressing neither 
in form nor feature aught of souifulnesa, stands in 
Florence the Venus de Medici ; the image of that vis- 
ion of eeuBual seductiveness in which all physical pas- 
sion idealized itself and was glorified. Poetry wove its 
spell around this deification of desire. Art cast its 
glamour over it. Men fell down in homage before it 
crying, in anticipation of that phrase which a monkish 
interpretation of love wrought into the Christiiin mar- 
riage service, " With my body I thee worship." Upon 
the kneeling host in the Hellenic Venusberg came 
the inspiration of this divinity of desire, fire, but not 
from heaven in the clear, ruddy flames Dante saw 
Bhining from the blessed — lurid, fevrous rather, as the 
flames Tintoretto pictured zoning the teruptreas; 
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breath, not as of the spirit of holinese, fresh, sweet, 
pure, but as of tho epint of fleshlinesa, hot, heavy, 
hellish; and Greece wandered wanton in the licen- 
tiousness which h)osened every bond of social order 
into the dissoluteness of death. Manners relaxed, 
morals decayed, religion died. Art glowed with the 
hectic flash of decadence, the flamboyance of antum- 
nal decline. Philosophy questioned itself into utter 
materialism, as God, seen by the pure in heart, reced- 
ed from the vision of the impure- souled. Patriotism 
laughed at its own folly. Men became the coward 
elaves of the Macedonian yoke, women tho wantons 
who made Corinthiim virtue tho synonym of shame ; 
&nd the altar of Aphrodite smoked with the sacriflce 
of a nation's life. 

Veniis di Milo or Venus di Medici, one or the other, 
will a beautiful womanhood be to every nation ; beauty 
of the soul, strengthful wisdom and purity divinely 
gracious, laying its charm upon men. drawing from 
them the homage of aspiration, in which miinhood's 
might is inspired into noble character and consecrated 
to heroic labor ; beauty of the flesh alone, laying its 
subtle spell upon men, drawing from them the hom- 
age of passion, in which manhood's honor of noble ser- 
Tice is sacrificed for ignoble pleasure — Omphale bind- 
ing Hercules in effeminate idleness at her feet while 
Greece groans ander misrule, Delilah lulling Samson 
to soft dreams while Israel suffers in slavery, Cleopatra 
holding Antony in fatal inaction while the empire of 
the world slips from hia grasp \ fashioning each, for weal 
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or woe, the mannera and the morals of a people ; weav- 
ing the habits of men hito the burning robes which, aa 
of old, eat remorsefolly into the flesh the slow sting 
of sin. or into the glorious garmenta in which the 
pure tread lightly the atreeta of the city of God, the 
new Jerusalem coming down from heaven upon earth, 
walking no more for ever after the manners of the na- 
tiona cast out before them. 

" SnliaistB r 
No perfec 

When, in that esquisite series of parables shadowing 
sense at war with soul, Tennyson tells the tale of the 
failure of the royal Arthur, forget not its inner se- 
cret. That is the story of society's failure, through 
the failure of woman to clothe the knightly court with 
modesty and honor. Other fasliions far did those fair 
ladies set, in idle pleasure and wilful dalliance ; and 
after the patterns of these modistes of manners soci- 
ety shaped the habits wherein the strong arms of the 
"best and bravest" were fettered so that they could 
work no noble deed, and their feet meshed that they 
could keep no step with the life of their glorious leader 
in his walk with God ; and the land lapsed back into 
chaos of evil. It is rather the pathos of the parable 
than the power of the poetry which invests that thrill- 
ing fiireweli scene between Arthur and Guinevere with 
such intensity of interest ; the old Malmesbury Abbey, 
whither the sad-souled queen had fled for refuge, when 
the throne her own hands had undermined fell beneath 
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her ; where in bitterness of spirit she vainly mourns 
the ruin she had wrought ; the cold, hard stones of 
the cloistered walk upon which, crouched in abject 
shame, convulsed with tumultuous agony of grief, lies 
the prostrate form of the imperially moulded woman, ' 
over whom the kingly manhood stoops, tremulously 
tender, sobbing out the wail of wasted work for the 
weary world — 

" And all through thee." 
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THE MINISTER OF MEROT. 



"Asa tbere appeared aa angol unto him from beaven, 
BtceDglbdiilng liim." — LcKE 22 : 41!. 

No eulogy of woman is more common than that 
which pronounces her an angel. After-dinner apeechea, 
waxing eloquent over the regular toast, never fail, amid 
the due succession of wholly novel epithets and simi- 
les, to evolve this sentimenC wiih perennial freshness. 
One variety of epistolary literature, snpposed to eon- 
atituto a consideraljie part of young women's reading, 
abounds in this homage of the individual specimen of 
womanhood addressed. Our lair friends seem to have 
accepted quite naturally this exaltation to the super- 
mundane heights of angelical being. But it may be 
questioned whether their adorers have distinctly via- 
ioned the form angelical with which they clothe the 
objects of their homage ; or whether the happy recipi- 
ents of this sweet flattery realize accurately what it is 
to be an angel. 

The only source of any information we possess con- 
cerning these exalted beings reports little aa to their 
looks, though much about their spirit ; mirroring the 
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forms of those who diotb buoyant through the up- 
per spheres, less as things of heaut; thaa as souls 
breathing what Master Hooker called "angelical dis- 
positions." The Scripture angels are no flattered 
and fSted pets of the court of heaven, but busy 
workers amid the scenes of sufEeritig and sorrow upon 
earth ; messengers plying to and fro between the up- 
per and the lower worlds in the commerce of help- 
ful sympathy; ministers of the divine mercy to hu- 
man need ; pitiful attendants upon the oppressed, the 
afflicted, the tempted ; ehapes beautiful indeed, but 
with the radiance of the gracious spirit of the Com- 
forter. "Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister to them that are heirs of salva- 
tion ?" 

Alone in a retired grove, kneeling upon the grass, 
in the soft shadow which the full moon cast from the 
gray-green leaves of the old olives, a man wrestles with 
a great and terrible horror. Alone, yet not wholly nn- 
befriended ; for in the drear loneliness of the mid- 
night misery a gentle presence makes itself felt in 
sympathy; a soothing, supporting hand seems laid 
upon him; and looking up, through the silver-sheen 
of the moonlight, a lustrous form outlined its shape 
against the dark background of the thick-trnnked 
trees, "and there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him." This is always the con- 
dition of the angelic manifestations. These spirits 
materialize only against a dark distress, and always as 
iniuistrantB of mercy. They are seen in the night 
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bringing light. Kmnan iieed draws them from heav- 
en, with the balm of the trees that grow by the river 
of life. 

'■ With aileaca only s.a their bonedictlon 
I God's angela come ; 

Where in the shudow of a ^reat affliction 
The soul Bits damb." 



, 



Those who are to " be as the angels " find their 
transfignriition under the same conditions. Human- 
ity Jiea prostrate in weakness and woe ; and it is this 
sad sigbt which stirs the "angelical dispoaitiona " 
in the soul of woman, draws her forth into tlie shad- 
ow of Buffering sorrow where help ia needed, and, 
through the rain of tears from the weeping eyes, maltea 
the gentle, gracious goodness ministering comfort ap- 
pear to man as " an angel fi'ora heaven, strengthening 
him." 

The young girl, brilliant and beautiful in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, passes through some of the painful 
experiences of life out into the shadow of sorrow ; and 
in the darknesa grows luminous with gentle grace, looms 
large in patient, pitiful power, dilates into the atatare 
and glows with the radiance of those bleaaed ones who 
stay not to ait serene in the sun of heaven, but wing 
their way to the world where hearts lie chilled in the 
gloom of grief and souls auccumb under the strain of 
ain, bringing somewhat of the warm light of Goii'a 
own presenco, aomewhat of its strengthful air. This 
vision rebukes any light and fulsome flattery in that 
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homage which is paid the soal of womanhood, when io 
true reverence we crown her with the augoaS title — 



" O woman I in our liours of easa 
Uncertain, lyij, and hard to pleaae, 
And variable as rke ahada 
By tliB ligUc quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and Doguish wring the brow, 
A miniaterlDg angel thoa I " 



In woman's nature lia the qualities which develop 
naturally into this eaintlicsC ideal of womauhood, the 
ministrant of mercy to the miseries of man. Hera ia 
the emotional, aSectional hemisphere of humanity; 
and all her Bensitiveneaa and suBceptibiiity, her power 
of realizing by imagination the sufferinga of othera, 
her quiek intuitive aympathy, her warm overflowing 
pitifulnesa, her gentleneaa of touch and tendemosa of 
tone, her graciousoesa of presence — are powers which 
fit her for this ministry of comfort. Within the su- 
perficial pleasure-loving of the young girl lie unsus- 
pected depths of passionate aspiration for a life of self- 
sacrifice. The unselfishness which prompta the true 
woman, in the daily life of the household, to the num- 
berless little self-abnegations that man accepts as so 
natural for her, but finds when essayed bo hard for 
himself, yields her that subtle satisfaction in giving up 
for the loved husband, father, or child which lunia 
her life into an habitual self-abnegation ; the prelude 
so often of that solemnly giad sacrifice in which the 
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fires of some great sorrow offer up & saintly life to 
the service of humaniiy. 

Indeed, by that condition of polar oppoeitenesa 
through which all esistence completes itself, the very 
abandon to joyous pleasure that characterizes the 
young girl, keying her life to smiling song, seems 
only tbo antiphon to the pathoa of the awfal aong of 
those angel-soula who gather closest round the throne 
of tlie Lurab. Given the inspiration of a deep, paa- 
Bionate love, aud any true woman will dilate into the 
angel form. For individual women here and there, 
earthly affection works this transSgnration. For wom- 
ankind at large, the. soul of womanhood as a force 
iu social evolution, Jeans Clinst has wrought this sub- 
limation. 

As an historical fact it haa been Christianity which 
haa transformed woman into the high and holy power 
of philanthropy which she is to-day. In the world- 
old relations of sweet affection and gracious dnty, 
every people winning civilization have had the ideals 
of the Judy, the queen, the mother, the social modisle. 
In these universal bonds of homely love, the true 
woman-heart has always found outlet for its sym- 
pathy and helpfulnesa, Ita niiniatry of comfort among 
the shadowa which fell on Nineveh and Thebea, on 
Athena and Rome, aa darkly aa on London or New 
York ; and when aorrow entered the home, by the side 
of the sick parent, the anxiona husband, or the anf- 
fering child, there appeared how often, "an angel 
from heaven, strengthening him." But all around 
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and below the quiet horaea wherein women rose so 
graciously comforting, there were, in the old-world 
civilizations, oatlying masses of dark shadow-life ; the 
snnkeu strata of human existence npon which the 
snrface society, alone noted by history, has ever reared 
itself; where in need of body, mind, and soul, in 
hunger and disease, in the Buflerings that troop after 
ignorance and the sorrow that haunts sin, men and 
women wearily dragged out their shortened days. 
Yet scarcely anywhere in the annals of the ancient 
■world have we the record of the angelic going-forth 
of gifted women, from their heaven-homes, to serve 
this want and wretchedness and woe. Society felt 
110 organic oneness with the wretched life of the un- 
honored members of the body politic ; thrilled through 
the wise and strong and good no sense of sympa- 
thetic suffering in the miseries of the multitudes, who 
toiled in the scorched fields around the elegant villa, 
or stifled in the hot tenements crouching under the 
shadow of the palace walla. Women, gentle, gracions, 
good, walked within their gardens unconscious of the 
Eoba and tears withotit the gates. Womanhood's no- 
blest powers lay dormant iorces in society's evolu- 
tion. The masculine faculties were called into ex- 
ercise in the mastery of nature and of men ; and 
philosophy, art, science, warfare, government, juris- 
pmdence, ethics reached a noble development. Man 
was emancipated, educnted, ennobled. The ideals 
of manly power are behind us, in those magnificent 
heada of actual Romans which in the Louvre shame 
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our modern manhood. No lieada of real women com- 
parable in ideiility have come dovm to na from the 
past. The higher riingea of feminine faciUtj were 
unevolved in the elasBie ages. 

Womanly power ol thought and action, womanly in- 
fluence aa a gocial force, began the dovolopmsnt which 
is advancing ao rapidly now in our western civilization 
with the introduction of the Spirit of Christ into his- 
tory. The ideiil of human perfection visioned in Jesua 
Tivified the soul of womanhood. Woman's instincts of 
sympathy and pity, her impulses of kindness and love, 
her inner promptings to ministration, her secret hun- 
ger for self-abnegation, her aspirations after an ideal 
other far than that the wisdom of man had fashioned 
from his own nature, found at length a glorified real- 
ization in One who came, wi th divine authority, reveal- 
ing the possibilities of transcendent power and noble- 
ness possible to her, transfiguring her being. 

AboTe the ordinary, human beauty of woman rose the 
awful loveliness of the angelic spirit which mirrored 
her inner, diviner form in the eyes of Christ. That 
strange, sad story of the Man of Nazareth laid subtle 
hold of her soul. The Spirit of Jesus Christ called 
upon her responsive spirit to foUow Him, in His sacri- 
ficial service of hamanity. Obedient to the cal! of 
that Spirit she rose, aspiring for Hia angelical dispoeir 
tious, and foand his angelioal power. The minisfry to 
man's miseries emancipated her from social slavery, 
enfeoffed her with mental faculties ; and in the nascent 
Dfder rising upon the earth she took her place as the 
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peer of man. The annala of the early church record 
the new powers doTeloped in wonmn, and the new so- 
cial status thej won for her in the Christian repablic, 
uuder the inspiration of that holy enthusiasm of hu- 
manity which led her forth in the ministry of mercy. 
A novel saUitution in ancient literature was tliat of a 
certain letter to a society already making a stir in the 
Imperial City — " I commend iinto you Phtpbe, our sis- 
ter, which is a servant of the chnrch, for she hath been 
a Buccourer of many. Greet Priscilla and Aqnila. my 
helpers in Christ Jesus. Salute Tryphena and Try- 
phosa, who labored in the Lord. Salute the beloved 
Persia, which labored much in the Lord." 

In the order of deaconesses woman took oflBcial 
rank in the young society, and through the personal 
power of her piety and philanthropy pushed lierself 
to the fore-front of the blessed company of saints, the 
noble army of martyrs. 

Through the long night which followed the setting 
of the Roman civilization, amid the gross darkness 
which covered the people, to multitudes of the poor 
and aick and sinful there appeared angels from heaven, 
strengthening them ; glimpses of whose comforting 
presences, moving through the gloom of that wretched 
Hge, we still catch as we look back, thanking God for 
the holy women ever fonud in the church, following 
the blessed steps of His most holy life who "went 
about doing good." In the fresh morning of oar 
modern era society exalted woman as never before in 
the history of the world ; and chivalry drew its inspi- 
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ration to all manly noblenesa and heroism from the 
ideal of pure womiinhood tlie Spirit of Christ had 
breathed out to large-browed majesty, io the aex once 
merely the toy or slave of miiQ. Yet even this homage 
of knights and warriora to the glory owned in woman- 
hood ia traceable, largely, to the impress made upon 
man by the transfigumtion beheld below the castled 
hills, where life played so gaily ; as, from their pleas- 
ant heights, fair women and noble, forsaking joust 
and tournay, stripping off rich robes and costly jewels, 
came cheerily down to minister among the squalid 
hovels of the rabble, who starved and sickened and 
died with the beasts around them, like the beaatifnl 
beings sent forth from the upper courts to the woary 
world. 

The essential characteristic of our age is its philan- 
thropy. Its material development does not so com- 
pletely differentiate ic from all preceding eras as docs 
the spirit which burns in our poets, weaves the plots 
of our novelists, inspires thG eloquence of our orators, 
reconstructs our laws, revolutionizes our governments, 
converts our chnrches from dogmadatfl and ecclesias- 
ticism to that enthnaiasm of humanity which heralds, 
prophet- voiced, the "good lime coming." 

It is the issue o£ the long travail of Hnmanity with 
the spii-it begotten by Jesus Christ. A divine love of 
men ia back of all the forces which through science, 
education, politics and charity are co-open»ting to- 
wards social regeneration. All human energies are 
bending to the task of saving the lost ; helping the 
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poor out of the poverty which entails all evils ; heal- 
ing the diseased and deformedj wiiom earlier agea 
doomed to the non-snrvival of the unSttest ; educau 
iiig the ignomiit into the knowledge which ia life ; 
reelaiming the vicious and reforming the criminal j 
chunging the conditions engendering poverty, sick- 
ness, ignorance, vice, and crime; so that the coming 
generations may rise, each upon the other, in normal 
development towards the perfect manhood, the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. Social 
Science — the last and highest reach of man's aspira- 
tion — is the spirit of Christ energizing the human 
intellect unto the evolution of the laws of salvation, 
the conditions for preventing en masse that loss of all 
that is distinctively spiritual in man from which the 
church is rescuing individuals. 

It is in our civUization, therefore, that woman en- 
ters upon her real emancipation and education. Its 
genius appeals to the distinctively feminine faculties, 
the powers of loving sympathy, of pitiful help — tha 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Ita tasks feed woman's ener- 
gies, develop her capacities, and in calling upon her 
heart call forth her mind to its long latent life. As 
an actual fact, woman's position and power in modern 
society are the resnlt of her devotion to the ideals 
of angelical power opened upon her in Jesus Christ. 
The inspiration to womanly activity, in the various 
fields of noble toil, is breathed forth from the lives of 
those women who are heroically serving suHering hu- 
manity, with their faculties of thought or action, 
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The pioneers of the true woman's righta movement 
are found in the medical profession, among hospital 
nurses, in our schoola, upon our charity boards, at the 
desk, doing some brave work for human interests. 

This nineteentli centnry has already nambered more 
women in the roll of the immnrtala than the whole 
array of the centuries before us ; and most of them 
have won their canonization in thB ministry to the 
miseries of man. Their apotheosis has been in the 
transfiguration of the woman into the angel. 

Nothing enlarges the being like the inspiration of a 
great mission, the possession of the soul by a grand 
idea, a lofty sentiment, a noble enthusiiism. It is the 
highest of all inspirations which is now developing 
womanhood so marvellously ; not the zeal of our 
rights — which never yet ennobled any class, but the 
zeal for other' t wrongs; the ilre which draws the halo 
round the brow of every heroic, saintly eoul of earth, 

The thraldom of woman is not primarily the yoke 
of unjust castom or of legal disability, under which 
she has suffered through the centuries. It is the 
doom of a lot exhausted of mental ozone, in whose 
stagnation the forces of her nature have failed to find 
that action which is liberty and life. Hawthorne 
keenly noted the fact that, very often, the women who 
throw themselves upon the woman's rights movement 
have been failures In their previous careers. That is 
only the reverse way of saying that the common lot 
fails for the development of uncommon women. The 
larger lot naturally opening for most women is not 
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tlie platform but the altar, the sacrificial service of 
the eufEering and Binoiiig which is the disclpleship 
of Jesus Christ. Angelical power and honor through 
angelical dispolitionB and actions — this is the deatiny 
the age holds ont before womanhood. 

Let us survey the world of human need as it lies 
before us to-day, and observe how everywhere the 
practical problems of philanthropy are calling upon 
the heart of woman and thus caUing forth her mind; 
revealing to suUering man "an angel from heaven, 
strengthening him." 



The ministry to the physical want and suffering 
of man is the first call made npoo philanthropy. 
This is a need patent to all, appealing to all. The 
heart untaught in sorrow's school may not divine the 
secret suffering of the soul, but auy kindly eye can 
read the story sigoed in the wan face, the wasted form, 
the weary groan. 

(1.) There is the stern fact of poverty, the want 
which shivers half -clothed and sickens haif-fed ; which 
looks down piteously into the hungry eyes of the lit- 
tle ones, and is stupefied into vice or maddened into 
crime. It is a world-old fact, discoverable among 
the ruins of every great civilization. It was this 
want which, in the cities of the Mediterranean, drew 
out the activities of the early church aud developed 
the order of deaconesses. This was the sore need 
which 'made the mediseval church exalt alms-giving 
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10 80 high ft place among the virtnes ; and created tlie 
sisters of charity, the living embodinienta of that tra- 
ditional English symbol of charity — the woman giving 
loaves of bread to the hnugry. This is the dreadful 
dislrcBS which, in the over-crowded cities of our mod- 
ern civilization, presents the problem that appals the 
B toil test-hearted pbiknthropist. Despite all our mod- 
ern improvements, our enormous increase of wealth, 
oar multiplied industries, our general edncatioo, our 
protean charities, the poor we have still with us, in 
multiplied misery. 

There have been no lack of zealona efforts in betalf 
of poverty, through the chnrches and through other 
associations, in all of which woman has been active ; 
but iheso labors have been largely illustrative of zeal 
without knowledge ; good ieeling defeating ita own 
desires by its unwise methods ; benevolence working 
no real beneficence ; charity feeding with one hand 
the want it fostered with the other. We are begin- 
ning to see that soup-tickets are not tbe symbols of 
the divine charity ; that alms-giving is not the real 
love-giving ; that the best gift is no thing, food, 
clothes or money, the fee-simple of all things, but a 
spirit, and its outer habiting; that the true help is 
that which stirs and gnidea to self-help, which in- 
spires the hope and amhidon of improvement, and 
trains in habits of foresight and thrift. This nobler 
form of charity breathes the old, sweet spirit of syra- 
puthetic pity and gentle helpfulness, but acta in new 
methods of wise and stern guardianship. 
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It is finding its embodiment in woman, who has 
alwjij's hiid the instincts of mercifulness, tho tact of 
helpfulness, and is iiow rapidly developing the pow- 
ers of administration, which, with her old qualities, 
promise the solution of this persistent problem. Mea 
talked and schemed in London about organizing its 
lavish charities, but it was a woman who first brought 
together the relief agencies of a great district in har- 
monious co-operation ; setting the pattern after which 
the other districts of that city are working wisely, 
and other cities are moulding their systems. It is a 
group of noble women, such as in other ages would 
have devoted their lives to society's elegant play, who 
are to-day most suceessfnlly studying the problems 
of charity in our own state and city, and patterning 
the models of relief-work by which, in different parts 
of the land, a reform of existing methods is being 
accomplished. 

In the actual work of relief, as in the study of ita 
principles and methods, woman is proving herself the 
representative of this higher charity. She fulfils the 
conditions for its true action. She it is who has 
the time for that individualizing of help without which 
it never can he wisely given ; the sympathy to make 
the aid reach through the body's want to the spirit's 
need ; the tact to deal with the difficulties of such 
assistance as by no rales can ever be done ; the varied 
qualities which, when duly trained according to onr 
best wisdom, make of woman the reaiiiiation of that 
beautiful eulogy — "a Buccooi-er of many." In every 
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Ohrigtian congregation this Tork is falling increas- 
ingly upon women, who, with -or without the name, 
are reviving the ancient order of deaconesses, the 
offlcial miuisCrants of the church's charity. 

When women will be ready to fit themselves for 
this duly, as for a specific vocation requiring its own 
special powers and their careful calture ; when in 
each congregation one woman shall rise up, wiih head 
and heart big enough to grapple with this problem ; 
withdrawing from the multiplied good works which 
now distract the attention and fritter away the ener- 
gies of our best laborers, in order to consecrate herself 
to this one special life-labor; keeping abreast of the 
ever- advancing wisdom of our social studies, as they 
bear on this subject; patting the whole force of her 
strong personality into the executive administration 
of her church's cbai-ity : when around her, aa'a 
worthy leader, the younger women of the congregation 
shall gather to be trained in visiting, investigating, 
counselling and aiding the poor ; and under her shall 
carry, as now, the active sympathy of personal min- 
istration to the homes of the poor; guiding and re- 
straining it by intelligent knowledge of the principles 
and methods of wise relief ; and warm human love 
shall for Christ's sake succour the poor, for Christ's 
sake succouring them rightly ; then will this puzzling 
problem find a simple solution. 

To he an archangel in such a "goodlie companie" 
of ministering spirits is an ambition noble enough, 
surely, to call forth the full devotion of the powers of 
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gifted women, in an enthaBiaetio acceptance of a veri- 
table vocation. 

The Jnstilational relief to poverty fonod in orphan- 
ages, folds and asylums, which gather children into 
large families, makes that call upon woman's educative 
faculties of which I shall speak presently, 

(3.) Sickness and suffering constitute a large portion 
of the misery which man esperienccs in his physical 
nature. How large, how dreadful, a factor in man's 
misery these " ills that flosh is heir to" count, one will 
begin faintly to realize who makes a tour of our hospi- 
tals and dispensaries, and sees with his own eyes, and 
hears with his own ears, somewhat of the wrotchednesa 
which disease and injury cause; and who then will 
exert his imagination to reprodnce such suffering 
through the cities that everywhere crowd the earth. 
The world will appear to him one vast lazar-house, 
whose groans ascend harsh, discordant in the music 
of the spheres. No wonder the angels hasten from 
heaven. It would be unbearable if the life that draws 
full-breathed power, in the atmosphere of the Divine 
Presence, could not thrill forth pulsations of pitiful- 
ness, could not bear down on soft, ahadowing wings 
somewhat of its healiug peace. 

The ministry upon Buffering ia pre-eminently the 
function of the sex most nearly imaging the "angeli- 
cal disposicions." A man seems out of place in a sick- 
room. His eye is slow to divine the wants of the euf- 
ferer, his movements awkward and heavy, his touch 
unsympathetic, his presence unrestf iil. When the true 
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■woman enters, observant of e?ery little detail, lightly 
stepping round the room, unfailing in tact, with heal- 
ing in her touch and Boothing calm in her presence, 
the patient knows that Mother Natore's own nurse 
has come, and the doctor hnda his dnigg acting like a 
charm. Woman's instincts have long drawn her to this 
ministry upon Gickneea, and are now fashioning it into 
a high and holy vocation, calling forth her noblest 
powers. How divinely gracious rise tha forma of the 
women who, weaned from ordinary interests by bitter 
heart-emptyings, have, through the centuries, conse- 
crated themselves, in tlie Sisterhood of Mercy, to the 
service of suSering; have deliberately accepted it as 
the occupation of life, and, lor their atrengchening and 
Stimulating in this life-consuming labor, have bonnd 
themseives into orders whose fellowship should be in 
the spirit of Qechsemane's Man of Sorrows ; and, draw- 
ing round them the curtains, shutting out the bright 
world where health and wealth rejoice in life, have 
shut themselves within that other world where the 
sun seems not to shine ; and amid its dark shadows 
have patiently, heroically moved till, angel-wise, they 
have risen upward towards that land where there is 
no more sorrow nor crying, where God Himself with 
His own hands doth wipe all tears from every eye. 

Wars alas \ have ravaged earth through all history, 
and conntleaa battie-fielda have known no other angel- 
presenccs than those of the unseen ones, who. In shud- 
dering pity, have hovered over the heaps of the wound- 
ed, to minister in such wise as spirit might to spirit ; 
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and througli the long lingering lapse of life the torn 
limbs have throbbed with tormre, and in tbeir own 
blood the brave have laiu a-dying. It was for oar 
age to draw out after the embattled hosts of men the 
noble army of ministering spirits, seen, by ibe glazed 
eye of the dying soldiora, stooping with motherly com- 
fort beneath tho folds of the field-tent, as very angels 
of God ; heard in the wards of the catop hospital whis- 
pering peace. 

A number of years since I made a pilgrimage to 
a modest houee embowered in the luxuriant foliage 
of Derbyshire, and bore with me, from one of the 
many clinging ivy-vines of Lea-Hurst, a souvenir of 
the woman who has wou her canonization in the 
calendar of Humanity, as the first who led her sex 
to the systematic service of suffering in the train of 
war. A modest, retiring woman, feeble and sickly, 
she heard in her lovely English home the wail of 
the wounded in Scutari ; and waited for those who 
were strong and well, experienced and trained, to an- 
swer with their " Coming ! " that cry from the Crimea. 
She heard only the unsympathetic response of nncnl- 
tured hirelings, accepting the disagreeable and dan- 
gerous duty for its pittance of pay. Catholic France 
sent her Sisters of Mercy, but Protestant. England 
seemed to have no merciful sisters, wilhng in the 
love of Chrisc to devote their cultivated womanhood 
to attendance upon the revolting sufferings of the 
common soldiery, in the far off land. And the spirit 
of the Lord rose within her, the frail form dilated 
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with the divine love of a great woman-soul, as, to the 
astoDishmeot of society, she offered herself to the gov- 
ernmeat, for the charge of the fever hoapitul near 
Cunstantinople. Thither aiie wenc duly, taking with 
her a head to order the nursing of the siclc into a 
science of healing, a will to energize the ordinary 
nurses with somewhat of her own aim, a heart to 
difiuae through all the wards a now and gentle 
sympathy, a soul to inspire the dying with hope and 
peace ; and, mindless of fatigue, of danger, of the 
sickening sights of suffering that met her eyes on 
every hand, she moved to and fro a veritable angel, 
bringing heaven near, and softly shadowing parting 
souls with the presence of an Almighty Love. 

" Lo ! ia tiittt lionSB of raiBery 
A lady with a lamp I see 

PapH tlirougU the gliininoring gloom, 
ADd Sit from loom to room. 

And eIow sa in a drtam of bliaa, 
The BpeediloaH auQerer turna to kiss 

Uer aliadovr, aa it fftlla 

Upon the darkening walla. 

Ab if a door in heaven alioald be 

Opened and ilien closed suddenly, 
Tlie vision came and went, 
The light alione and was apent. 

Oa England's annals, through the long' 
Hereafter ot ber speech and aong, 

That light its rays bIhU cast 

From poitaU of tbe past. 
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A lady witli a. lamp sball stand 

In tlie great liistory of tUe land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic Womanhood." 




Nor in the history of England alone. A noble life 
thi'jwa its light for and wide. Florence Niglitiugale 
has been an inspiration to all Christendom, 

When onr civii war came npon us, that inspiration 
breathed out the large statured lorms of the women 
whose names are iramortal in America. We too have 
our heroines of war, the angel host of ministering spir- 
its on the field and in the hospital ; illustrioQS women 
— -Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Barlow, Miss Barton, Miss Dii and 
their sisters in the "noble army of martyrs." Now 
when men will fight, the world expects that women 
will minister ; and the battle-fields of the Franco- 
Prussian war and of the terrible contest lately raging 
between Kussia and Turkey have been gently clouded 
by the waving wings of these earthly angels, soothing 
the sufferings of the wounded and sustaining tho 
spirits of the dying. War's worst horrors are disap- 
pearing under woman's organization of the ministry 
of mercy. 

From that grand act of Florence Nightingale, with 
the bountiful upspringing which follows all good 
deeds, came a less picturesque but even more im- 
portant service to humanity. When she returned 
to England it was with mind and heart intensely 
awake to the need of a thorough reform of the sys- 
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tern of hoBpItal nursing; and amid a peoplo etirred 
with generous entbusiusm to follow her lead ia any 
movement. 

What the professional nurse was in England we ca,n 
discern beneath the broadly drawn figure of Siiiroy 
Gamp ; the caricature following only too closely, as wo 
now know, the lines of the actual ministry of nnmer- 
cifulneas. To the task of creating a real vocation of 
nursing and of investing it with honor Miss Night- 
ingale gave herself heartily, rrom her country home, 
amid constant weakness and -weariness, that rare soul 
energized and guided this bleased reform ; and now in 
Eogland and in other lands — as notably in our Bell- 
vue Training School for Nurses— women are receiv- 
ing systematic training for the noble vocation of nnrs- 
ing; and are carrying their educated service, benefi- 
cently, into hospitals and asylums and the homes of 
the poor. Not a romantic or picturesque life-work, 
but quite angelical ! 

What a life-Btory is that which Florence Nightin- 
gale has given to the world, of one who proved a 
worthy lieutenant to such a captain. A girl, young, 
witty, attractive, in full joy of health, living at 
home with her mother amid the comforts of mod- 
erate wealth, feels within her the stirringa of an nn. 
rest which strangely moved her aotil. A real love for 
Christ, bnrniug in her heart, fashioned in the forms 
of its kindling flames a vision of suffering humanity, 
ever beckoning her to come and help. She began 
to engage in the relief of the needy round about her 
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home — wise and true in thus taking up the simple, 
lowly duty which lay at her door. Amid this ordi- 
nai'v work she heard the call of her Master to a mora 
absolute consecration unto the ministry of meicy. 
The thought of the wretchedness of London haunted 
her, with the fascination, which humauity'a need ex- 
erts over those in whom the spirit of Christ is reaUy 
horn. She went up to the gi'cat city and worked 
awhile in sonie of its charities; and soon realizing 
how little could be done in irregular, untrained ser- 
Tice, slie solemnly determined, after long thought and 
prayer, to give herself whoUy to a life-ministry of 
mercv, and to educate herself for it, as for a real 
vocation. In the famous institution on the Rhine 
for training women in the vocations of teaehiug, 
nursing, etc., Eaiserswerth, she pureued a thorough 
discipline ; and then retarned to London and entered 
Sc. Thomas's Hospital, iu the lowest grade of nurses, 
in order to acquire thorough mastery of the practical 
details of her calling ; working her way regularly 
up until her eminent ability placed her at the head 
of a smaller hospital. The service of this institution 
she thoroughly re-organized, to the astouishmeit of 
all acquainted with it; charging the fifty nurses and 
probationers with her own spirit. Thence she went 
to Liverpool to take charge of the city workhouse, 
and rule a little kingdom of twelve hundred souls. 
In three years she brought this most disorderly com- 
munity to a state of disciplined improvement which 
puzzled the police, converted the vestry and the Poor 
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Xitw Board to her views, and roused the comnmnity 
to curry oa the beneliceut reform. She died compiira- 
tively young, known throughout England, and loved 
and honored wherever known ; followed to the grave 
by the blessings of the multitude of miserable suffer- 
ers unto whom, amid their dark, chill shadows, she 
had graciously appeared as "an aagel from heaven, 
BCrengthening tbetn." 

No rare gifts were hers, but the strong head, the 
vigorous will, the sympathetic heart she possessed, 
were thoroughly consecrated to the service of hu- 
manity; and therein lay the secret of her success- 
While in the superintendence o£ the hospital in 
London she wrote home : " I am going to take three 
months more training in St. Thomas's. Hospital, (W 
soon as Ivan get a lioliday." The spirit of her life 
was expressed in one of her early letters : "I want a 
life-work to employ the faculties God has given me. 
They are not many nor great, but they are His gifts, 
and I desire to derote thera to His service," Of 
the two works presented once for her choice, she 
wrote : "There is no doubt which would bo for the 
present the easier post : that is not my aim. It is — 
How can I work best for God." No less a woman 
than Florence Nightingale pronounced this lofty 
eulogium upon her : " More completely and unre- 
servedly than anyone I ever knew, she gave herself 
to Christ's service." It was this spirit which radi- 
ated so beautiful a Gght that those nearest to her 
" expected to see a. halo round her brow." Such waa 
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the angel-mi nistry of Agnes Jones, the story of a 
nineteenth centnry "Una and her paupers." 

The highest form of ministration to the sufEeringa 
of sickness was until lately closed against women. 
They might be allowed to nurse, but men alone 
eould professionally direct that nursing. Woman 
should not aspire to become a physician ; the practice 
of medicine was above her. Not even to her own 
sex could she minister, thongh the keenest feelings 
of womanhood revolted from the unnaturalnesa of 
our civihzed barbarism. Even this obstinately held 
stronghold of masculine selflshness has been forced 
at length, by the heroic courage aad the persistent 
patience of strengthful women ; who braved the odi- 
um of social prejudice, the persecution of brutal stu- 
dents, and hy their sheer force of brains demonstrated 
that women could master the science of medicine, and 
practice it snccessfuUy. Kothing withholds any wom- 
an, who longs to find a real vocation, from following 
in the footsteps of Drs. Blackwell, Putnam, Anthon 
and Wright, and holding in her hands that divine 
ofBce which makes them the ministers of Him who 
" healed all manner of diseases." What a noble mis- 
sion awaits such women as those who, in this church's 
dispensary, in Christ-like ministry, wait daily here 
upon their poor sisters; caring freely for four thou- 
sand cases of distress in a year, over and above their 
regular practice. 
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II. 

Tlie moral miseries of man, not so readily realized 
as the distress of deatitutiim and disease, appeal even 
more aflectingly to the soul's synipathieB when once 
seen. They that walk in the fresh, pure air of Qod'a 
presence, cannot but look with unutterable compassion 
on those beneath the dreadful darkness of sin. There- 
fore the blessed ones above husten down to earth, that 
wherever a man is sorely tempted there may, in his 
hour of need, " appear an angei from heaven, strength- 
ening him." Therefore, aSsn, tlioy of earth in whom 
the "angelical dispositions" stir must follow .ifter 
Him who came "to seek and to save that which was 
lost." To go out after stiuying souls, to reclaim the 
drunkard to sobriety, to redeem the magdalen to pn- 
rity, to reform the criminal given over to evil, to 
uplift into true manhood the neglected and degraded 
classes of society, became of necessity the chief work 
of the discipies of Jesus of Nazareth, the lovers of 
man. 

The empowering for these moral miracles lay in the 
inhreathed spirit of the Master ; the inspiration of the 
omnipotent love of God in man. They who could 
love most could save most. Where the hearD was the 
power woman became the force. 

Ahke in the ministry of salvation among the un- 
moral classes, those who are degraded rather than 
wicked, and among the immoral classes, the posi- 
tively vicious and criminal, woman is everywhere de- 
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Teloping Christian pTiilanthropj and is being devel- 
oped by it to nobler stature. 

(1.) Seventl years ago I waited in the ante-room of 
a parlor in London, in and out of which a constant 
Btream of visitors was flowing ; plain women, bnsily 
engaged in a great service of humanity, going forth 
from that inner room to penetrate the mazes of the 
moat wretched quarters of the city, with messages of 
divine mercy ; returning from their ministrations 
upon spiritual poverty for further counsel and direc- 
tion ; all inspired with the spirit of the noble woman 
officering this beneficent endeavor to "Haste to the 
Hescue." Within that inner room, at the centre of 
a oomplex web of wise spiritual ministration, sat Mrs. 
Eanyard, the originator of the system of diatrict- 
yisiting bible-women which covered the vast area of 
London with its persona], sympathetic care of souls; 
the story of which .is familiar to many of you in the 
books of L. N. U. 

Working among the degraded poor of the city, 
Mrs. Ranyard had felt the need of some mediation 
between the ladies who longed to extend a helping 
hand to the wretched poor, but too often reached 
forth a gloved hand — help without Jiving, human 
sympathy — and the women who sorely needed a 
strong arm on which to lean, but rejected the aid 
which did not come warm with the kindly touch 
of Him who "laid his hands on them and healed 
them." She thought this would be supphed through 
the media of women near enough to these poor to 
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understand them and to be understood by them. Ont 
of her thoaghta and prayers arose the system of 
bible-women now adopted in so many cities, our own 
among others, and with such marked succe^. 

Men have assiduousiy sought to find the missing 
link which should establish our connection with the 
brutes. A woman has discovered the "Missing 
Link " which has traced for thousands of souk their 
relation to the Father in heaven, and restored them 
to their lost sonship. 

In a lovely rectory near-by Sydenham it was my 
privilege to spend a Sunday, drawn thither by a young 
man's desire to meet a noble woman whose work 
was then inspiring many a Christian effort. The 
construction of the railway system through England 
had developed a special class of laborers, the "' nav- 
vies," who moved from point to point along the lines 
in a thoroughly nomadic existence; which, of coarse, 
removed them from the restraints of settled life, and 
exposed them to pecuhar temptations, in consequence 
of which they had become notoriously brutal and 
degraded. Her daily duties led her near one of the 
navvy settlements, and roused her interest in these 
victims of society's improvement. Few people be- 
lieved that anything could be done with these hard 
fellows ; none that a delicate and gentle woman 
could safely undertake their' reformation. She felt | 
that a pure woman's presence might be the one J 
power to rouse their better nature. Making the f 
acquaintance of some of the men and establishing a J 
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huraan interest in thenij ehe soon opened, in a barn 
conveniently near their bnts, a Sunday evening bible- 
class ; to which at first » few roagh fellows hesitat- 
ingly came oat of deference to her, and others slowly 
followed ; interest in her simple, kiodly talks keeping 
them in attendance ; her personal power stealing 
into their very souls, and winning a way for Him 
who throngh her came to seek aud to save these 
lost ones. The happy results of this unpretending 
■work spread throngh England and over our own land, 
showing to others the possibility, through working- 
men's bible-classes, of the same saving influence ; and 
consecrating many a woman to the ministry of the 
gospel of the grace of God, unto which Miss Marsh 
had been thus Bignally called. 

(3.) The salvation of the immoral classes also calls 
woman to the fore-front of jictive service. 

In 1797, a gay young girl of seventeen, the daughter 
of a wealthy bauker of Norwich, came up to London 
to enter upon the pleasures of fashionable life in 
the metropolis, and threw herself heartily into the 
round of balls and operas and theatres; enjoying 
herself especially, as she wrote, "in scandal and in 
groat company." Seventeen years later, a sobered 
young matron, brought under the consecrating power 
of the love of Christ, through the preaching of aa 
American Quaker, and hungering to save souls, 
she visited Newgate prison ; where she saw three 
hundred women crowded together in raga and filth, 
Buffering uU the privation and degradation of the old 
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prison system ; and the sight stirred the " angelical 
dispositions" und developed the angelical powers 
which made the name of Elizabeth Fry immortal. 
There was something to be done, right at hund ; and 
soon, beneath her care, a school and a manufactory 
grew up within the prison walls — the provision for 
education and work, the dual culture God's order 
Becuroa and man's disorder disregards — and u Ladies' 
Association was formed to carry on the reformation 
of tlie prisoners by continued personal influence. Out 
of this first labor of love, carried to success, a life- 
work opened before her. Prison Reform became ber 
vocation. She undertook a personal inspection of 
the prisons of England, esposiug to the public 
knowledge the abuses and defects of the system of 
punishment ; making her power felt as a spur to the 
ofiicials in gaols, houses of correction, and lunatic 
asylums throughout the kingdom ; rousing a wide- 
spread interest in behalf of the wretched criminal 
classes ; summoning, by the magnetism of her exam- 
ple, a host of angel women round her in this ministry 
of salvation ; leaving, wherever she went, associations 
to seek, ihroagh steady employ and wise instruction 
and persona, influence, to find out the souls long lost 
within hardened offenders, and bring them out to 
light and life. Not content with reforming a king- 
dom's action towards its criminal classes, this heroic 
lover of humanity journeyed several times through 
northern and central Europe ; callicg the attention 
of governments and of the public to the possibility 
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of redeeming even these worst members of society. 
Was she not an angel of God, going down into the 
outer courts of hull " to seek and to save the lost ; " 
whose eulogy is truthfully written, if not very poeti- 
cally, in the lines of Cmbbe ? 

" Once I beheld a wife, a, motlier go 
To glootuj' Bcenea of wretchedntifig ajid woe ; 
Sbe Boaght her wa,j tliro' all thing's vile and baae. 
And made a, priaoo a religloaa place : 
Figliiing her way, the way that angelB Bght 
With powers □( darfeneBB, to let In the light." 

A few years ago a lady, whose power lay in no rare 
gifts or great wealth or high position, but in whole- 
hearted devotion to the Bervice of God in man, was 
engaged in benevolent efforts among the poor of the 
Wynds of Glasgow. In her errands through these 
wretched quarters, her heart was often drawn out in 
pity for the death-in-life of some poor girl haunting 
the evening streets. Many a time she sought to res- 
cue these lost ones ; hopeful that, under proper con- 
ditions, they could be restored to their right mitida 
and be found sitting at the feet of Jesus. But the fa- 
voring conditions were not easy to secure. They were 
not found in big Magdalen Asylums ; which shut up 
the penitents in rigid seclusion from all interests and 
pleaaiires, and kept them at hard routine tasks that 
made the ITouse of Mercy an unmerciful prison ; which 
herded together those who should at once have been 
separated ; which ^ept up, through the old associa- 
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tiona, the continuity of the evil life ; which stamped 
the erring with their shame and prevented the growtli 
of any new self-respect. She felt thsit what was need- 
ed was to secure for the penitents reiil homes, in 
some private households, where they might be amid 
pure iufluencea aud helpful surroandings, and where 
any true purpose of reform might huve chance to root 
itself and gather strength. Could ahe find families 
williug to receive such abandoned creatures into their 
midst ? She set herself to enlist the Christian sympa- 
thies of wives and mothers among the middle classes 
of the community ; in whose households her wards 
would not be exposed to the obstacles and tempta- 
tions of the establishments of the wealthy, with their 
retinues of servants. Here and there she won the 
heart of some worthy woman, and, trusting her with 
the story of the poor girl broaght to her, she placed a 
lost soul whom she had sought out whore it might be 
saved ; and, watching herself over them, hwd the di- 
vine joy of seeing one after another hold firm to the 
purpose of reformation, and grow up under the warm 
shelter of these Christian homes into new and blessed 
life. 

Thus the problem of rescuing the most hopeless 
class of our civilization was solved by a woman ; with 
a great thought to guide her and a great love to move 
her ; and the story of her work and its secret of suc- 
cess — "The Omnipotence of Loving Kindness," went 
through the English speaking world ; quickening 
everywhere new concern for those sinners whom, by 
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tliis spirit, the Master so marvelloasly restored of old ; 
and culling forth the Jlidnight Misaions, and Other 
efforts based on the principles of this work among 
the Glasgow Wynda. And everywhere this woi*k ia 
wrought by womanly pity, overcoming the niitural 
repulsion of purity from evil ; stooping low over the 
prostrate form of the eoul eunken in the mire ; i-each- 
ing down the loving hand, fearless of detilemcnt, to 
lay hold of the ein-stained spirit; drawing forth the 
wreck of u pure being ; cleansing it in the overflow- 
ing tides of love ; clothing it anew in decent habits ; 
and leading the lost one along the earthly way till, at 
the last, she treads triumphantly the golden streets 
of tbo city of the saved, in the robes washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 

Never shall I forget the tale brought back to our 
Midnight Mission House in Philadelphia — itself a 
direct fruit of this Glasgow work— ill us tr.i ling, most 
fully, that absolute " omnipotence of loving kindness " 
in tlie saving of the lost which a true woman wields. 

A wretched girl lay dying in an evil house across 
the street from the Mission. Our missionary had 
Tainlj talked and prayed with her. Her heart seemed 
■utterly hard and callous. In response to the query 
suggested as a final resort, she espressed herself will- 
ing to have one of the ladies of the Mission visit her. 
The message was brought over to the House. But 
who, even of the brave women there meeting their 
fallen siscers daily, would enter the house of shamQ 
on this hopeless errand ? A lady of social position. 
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of fine culture, of noble presence, was on duty, and 
at onco volunteered on this iorlorn hope. Accom- 
panying her, but keeping in. the background, out 
of sight of those in the room of the dying girl, our 
missionary saw aud heurd that which he reported 
to us. Into that polluted room calmly walked the 
gracious woman — a. bright light in her eyes, a holy 
smiie opon her face — and seated herself by the bed- 
side of the abandoned creature ; saying, at first, 
nothing save some general words of kindly concern, 
but taking the hand of the poor girl in one of her 
own, holdiog it, not daintily and coldly, but warmly 
and tenderly ; while with the other she smoothed lier 
long hair, with the soft touch which always carrioa 
healing in it. Into the beautiful face of the lady 
bending over her the eyes of the dying girl looked 
up, wide opened in questioning wonder, as though 
discerning in their light a holy presence of help ; and 
at length the feeble whisper came — " Would you kisa 
me ? " Instantly, nn hesitatingly, a pure kisa sealed 
upon the outcast's brow the merciful love of God 
as though an angel bronght it straight from heaven 
and beneath that sign of hope the bard heart melted 
and in low, broken words the sinner'a confession was 
sohbingly sighed into the ear of the woman-angel, 
and through her priestly meditation into the loving 
heart of God. When the death-hour came it seemed 
83 though there were other angela hovering round to 
bear from the clutches of the evil spirit this saved 
BouL 
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The philanthropy of our age is rising over all tt" 
effoita of preceding generntiona towai-ds one supreme 
aspiration. Its studies have been slowly tracking the 
poverty, disease, ignorance, vice and crime which 
curse the earth, back to their sources ; hopeful of 
ultimately drying up these overflowing erila ia their 
fountain heads. It is seeking now, not only the alle- 
viatioQ of special cases of distress and the rescue of 
individual souls, but, the change of the conditions 
engendering the suffering and the sin. It dares to 
labor for such an order upon the earth as will develop 
a healthy, happy, holy humanity. 

And here, as elsewhere, the work to be wrought 
ia calling for woman's action and calling forth 
woman's powers; "angelical disposition 
ing angelic stature of full-formed womanhood. 

Education, in the fulness of the idea, holds the 
solution of the problem of preventive philanthropy. 
Childhood must have its powers of physical, mental, 
and moral life called forth, developed, trained; man- 
hood must be instructed in a recognition of the 
responsibilities of the various relations of society, and 
inspired with the desire and the power to be faithful 
to the charge resting upon employer and landlord ; 
public opinion must be led up to an enlightened 
judgment upon the cruel selfishnesses which now 
oppress and repress the poor, and energized to their 
severe punishment ; above all, society at large must 
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be taught to know and apply the laws of heredity, 
towards the evolution of a sonad, inteliigent, and 
Tivtuous humanity. 

In all theeo brunches of education women are moat 
active and influential ; but I may now refer to only 
two phases of this wide work ; one of which is every- 
where of supreme importance, the other of which 
has a special imperative neea upon us in this city ; in 
each of which woman is leading the line of progress, 

(1.) Education, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
the instruction and training of childhood, ia peculiarly 
a feminiue function. To vivify the intelligence, to 
develop and culture the faculties, to mould the hah- 
its, to inspire the motivities of acCion, to train the 
conscience and solidify the will, to draw around the 
tender soul the alUenswathing sense oi Qod, so that 
that gracious holy pressure shall shape it into noble* 
ness and stream in upon it enriching life— this is a 
labor of soul-mothering, ctdling for the special pow- 
ers of womnn ; the intuitive diseernment, the quick 
sympathy, the gracioiis tact, the gentle ])atience, the 
fertilizing warmth of an overbrooding heart ; and 
calling forth those powers to fuller form. Increas- 
ingly, therefore, this work of education is thrusting 
woman forward as the natural educator. The Sunday- 
School carries on such religious education as the 
system allows principally through fiiithfal women. 
The Industrial School accomplishes its technical train- 
ing in manual labor by the hands of women. Our 
secular scbools, private and public, are employing 
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more and more widely the services of women. The 
Beport of the Board of Education in this city for 
1875 shows that 2,589 women were employed as teach- 
ers in the various departments of our Common School 
Evatcm, against 394 men. The large primary deparC- 
metita are almost wholly in the hands of women. 

The greatest defect of our eystfim of education, 
has been its waste of the most important period of 
childhood. The earliest years are the most plastic 
Every occupation in which the little ones in our nur- 
series engage is really some sort of an education — 
an tduciug of physical and mental powers and moral 
dispositious. But this is usually a wholly blind and 
nntntored nurture; the children being left to their 
own impulses or the direction of ignorant nurses. 
Even in its most unguided form this natural educa- 
tion of the nursery accomplishes more than we per- 
ceive, through the merry plays in which, to the eye 
of the adult, the little ones idly romp. A wise edu- 
cation will eeck to utilize this wonderful economy of 
nature. The great Greek long ago divined this. 

" According to mj view, he who would be good at anything 
muBt practice that thiug from Iiis youth upwards, both in 
Bport and earnuBt, \a the particular manner whloh the work 
requires ; for esajnple, he who is to be a good builder ehould 
plii7 at building children's houses; aud he who ia to be a 
good hiiabandman at tilling the ground ; those who have the 
care of thtir edncation ahoald provide tliem when young with 
mimic tools. And they should learn beforehand the knowl- 
edge which they will afterwards req^uire for their art. For ex- 
ample, llie future carpenter should learQ to measure or apply 
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the line !n play ; and the fatare warrior should learn riding o 
Bonie other eierciee for onmseraelit; and tlm teucher bIiouIc] en 
dtavor to direct the ciiildren'a incliniitiona and pleaaurtia bj the 
help □( auiuEumenlB, to their fiaul aim in life. The most 
pnrtanl part of education is right traioing in the nuwery. The | 
Boul of the child in Uia play should be trained, to that aor 
excellencB In which, when lie grows up to manhood, he will I 
have to be perfected."— iau;» .• Book I. g 044, Jowett'a Ed. 

What might humanity come to be if some wiHe 1 
boqI were to steal behind Mother Natnre, and with ] 
open ejes watch well her secret pedagogy ; diacovec I 
her aims, learn her principles, copy her methods, and I 
thus systematize for the world a natural education of'1 
infancy, through its spontaneoua playfulness? Who! 
can measure man's stride forward when from earliest 
babyhood the little ones shall be wisely guided in 
their restless iiciivity, so that every occupation may 
educe some power and command some knowledge ; 
when as soon as they can walk they shall be gathered 
together in cheery, healthful rooms ; and in joyoi 
social life, through songs and plays and eicrcises, eys- \ 
tematically elaborated after Nature's own patterns, a 1 
physical, mental and moral cultare shall bo happily I 
carried through progressive development; when tha 1 
body shall be trained in healthy vigor, the senses prac- j 
tised in perceptive ness and executivenesa ; the mind 1 
trained in observingness, reflectiveness, inventiveness, J 
the aesthetic taste cultured, the reasoning powers ex- 
ercised ; the heart trained in thoughtful ness, kind- , 
liness, unselfishness, the conEcience quickened to dis- 1 
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eem and the will strengthened to do the right, the 
Eoul opened in worshipful affection lowarda the Fath- 
erly Love encompassing it ; ali onder the mothering 
of a warm woman-soul, loving children and in Gvm- 
pathy with them? 

Froebel was the wige soul who OTerheard Mother 
Xatnre at plaj-schooling, and the Kindergarten is 
the ByBt«m which embodies the new-education — 
natnral, and therefore divine. The chitd-garden is 
the heautifiil nurserj where a nobler humanity is to 
bo reared, capable of self-support aud Belf-control ; 
outgrowing want and wickedness. And this blessed 
work is wholly womiio's ; opening for her a new vo- 
cation, healthful and happy ; wherein her finest in- 
stiucts have free scope and her divinest powers full 
opportnnity. 

Already these child-gardens are gathering to their 
educating plays the children of the well-to-do classes 
of our cities. But as yet the children of the poor — 
who in their crowded unhealthy homes, amid their 
demoralizing associations, most urgently need them — 
stjind outside, growing wild till the State tnmsplanta 
them to the primary school; by which time the 
sapling is already shaped and stiffened. Eventually 
the Kindergarten will undoubtedly form part of the 
Common School system i as it already does in St 
Louis, through the patient persistent enthusiasm of 
ono lady, who demonstrated in her own experiments 
the feasibility aud usefulness of the system, as a 
preparation for the primary department^ and won 
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the School Board to her views. Meanwhile, withont 
waiting fov the State's slow action, the Church should 
utilize this invaluable instrumentality of moral ed- 
ucation. Every church ought to have, aa its true 
infant school, a charity-kindergarten ; employing a 
trained kindergartner, with a corps of volunteer aa- 
Eiatants from the young ladies of the congregation. 

Any woman with the lovo of children in her heart, 
and a fair measure ot mental ability, if she be willing 
to prepare hereelf thoroughly under one of the true 
kiiidergartners, may fiud a delightful vocation ; worthy 
of those bright angels who, looking over down into the 
pure souls of the little ones they guard, do there, as iu 
a mirror, see always the face of the Father in heaven. 

Every young girl's education ought to add to the 
ordinary school-course a year's training in the kin- 
dergarten ; thereby preparing them to lay in their 
future homos the foundation of education, as Froebel 
designed, in the motherly play of the nursery ; while 
giving tliem the aecureat of all endowments, the com- 
mand of avocation in which, should reverses happen ' 
to father or husband, a support may be ensured. 

(3.) Thehome is the first school ; the family the real 
primary class ; in whose spirit and habits the moulds 
of character are cast. The real home must enshrinQ 
itself in a house which provides the conditions for 
health, happiness and honor. If the masses of a com- 
munity cannot get wholesome and comfortable and de- 
cent houses they will build up no soul homes ; and the 
family will corrupt, not culture, life. 
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Here is the pressing problem of philantbropy in 
most of onr great cities. Land is too valuable to Epare 
each family a house in the heart of the city. Work- 
ing*meii cannot go to any distance from the centrea 
of work. So they have to herd together in that nota- 
ble inatitntion of civilization — the tenement house; 
each family content with half a flSor, In these bad- 
ly-built, badly- drained, badly-lighted monstrosities ; 
dark, damp, dirty; iinsuuned, poisoned with sewer- 
gas, unprovided with the conveniences necessary for 
health and decency; the saered home-spirit dies ig- 
nobly out; the children sicken and suffer, succumb- 
ing twice as fast as in the homes of the wealthy ; 
and when they live grow up stunted in physique, en- 
feebled in energy, dulled in mind, demoralized in hab- 
its, educated to be paupers, drunkards, prostitutes, 
criminals. To make the family life a true education 
it is neceBSary to provide proper homes for the poor, 
and to manage them so that the habits enforced 
Bhal) cultivate the tenants into higher humannesa. 
That is, it is necessary to revive a real landlordship, 
n which the lord of the land shall prove a trne law- 
ward, wisely, firmly, gently ruling his tenantry, aa the 
I deputy of the supreme Lord, the fee-simple owner of 
the whole earth ; mastering the thriftless, lazy, unclean 
habits of the ignorant poor into foresight, induatrious- 
ness, cleanliness ; rousing and developing self-respect 
anri the ambition of bettering their conditions; and, 
as fast as they are prepared for impi-ovementa, making 
theii homes healthier, pleasanter and larger. Simply 
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to bnild and open model hoasea is only to half succeed 
in elevating the home-life of the poor ; often wholly 
to fail in the attempt. While weaUhy philanthro- 
pists have been essaying the soliition of thia problem 
in this latter way, with imperfect success, a woman 
has gone deeper than George Peabody or Sir Sidney 
Waterlow, and laid the traa foundations for thia ur- 
gent reform. 

Readers of George McDonald will recall the in- 
tensely interesting picture drawn in Robert Falconer, 
of a philanthropic work in London which most beauti- 
fully embodies the spirit of the Master, and seems to 
realize the ideal of the discipleship of Jesns of Naz- 
areth ; and will recall one of the foci around which 
thia remarkable work drew its orbit, a woman apily 
named Miss St. John, gifted and gracious, blending 
wonderfully in her labors the wisdom of our modera 
Bociat science with the siveet, warm, perflonal sym- 
pathy of the ancient Christian charity. As a dream 
this story is divinely beautifal. Bat every dream of 
angelic saintliness is the larger shadowing of some 
actual, earthly nobleness. Miss St. John's form was 
doubtless cast by the figure of a woman whose presence 
I sought this summer; desirons rather of seeing her 
and interpreting her work by herself than of meeting 
more celebrated personages of the world's metropolis. 
A noble looking woman, blending strengthfulness and 
refinement; hci' head expressing large mental force, 
and well balanced poise of faculties ; her face revealing 
a firm will and a gentle, sympathetic soul — she sat in 
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her liome-offiee, the centre of a wide-epread, thorougli- 
ly-orgnnized, vigorously-energized work, which realizus 
the very ideal of Christian hind lord ship, and accom- 
pliahes wonders thai make it to-day the pattern and 
ina])iration for all great cities. 

The Btory of Mias Octavia Hill's work ie briefly as 
follows. Learning, through her experience in chari- 
table efforts, the need of improving the homes of the 
poor, ae a prime condition of. their permanent uplift-- 
ing; and divining that this bettering of the circuta- 
stances must grow out of u bettering of the life of the 
inmates ; she bethought her of securing control of 
a court in one of the poor quarters, and lording this 
land in wise, firm, kindly rule ; thus taking some lit- 
tle bit of the big chaos called Loudon and overbrood- 
ing it with that spirit of law which should evolve 
orderly life. Mr, Euskin, ever ready to carry out in 
brotherly deeds the generous sentimeota of his in., 
spiring pages, phiced in her hands the funds for this 
experiment; and with this money she purchased one 
of the worst courts in London ; the management of 
which she was to take for the owner, and act aa agent, 
collecting the rents and overseeing the premises. 

The first round of her little kingdom revealed a 
niost disconraging state of affairs ; housea sadly la 
repair ; dirt and filth everywhere ; tenants utterly re- 
gardless of the property ; always behindhand in their 
rent ; drunken, disorderly, degraded. The laws of 
her kingdom were promulgated — few and brief — first 
and chief of which was the absolute requirement of 
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punetnality in payment, on paio of ejectment ; a con- 
dition, 3.S she foresaw, of any education in those habits 
of foresiglit and saving which lie at cho basis of tem- 
poral improvement. This waa regarded by the ten- 
ants as an idle threat, and only after many stormy 
scenes and painful esperienccB did the conviction 
spread through the court that the lady meiint what 
she had said. When her improvident flnbjebta faced 
the stern fact that, come what might, pay-day must 
find the needful money earned or saved, the first step 
upward was taken. 

She made no nepaira in the outset, save such aa 
were absolutely necessary ; and, after clearing away 
tho accumulated filth of the premises and cleansing 
and whitewashing the halls and stairways, she en- 
gaged one of the elder girla in each house to keep 
these passage-ways in good order. By alow degrees 
the contrast between the well-kept halls and the 
slovenly rooms began to tell upon the inmates ; and 
slatternly wives bestirred themselves to tidy things 
np a bit against the mistress's coming — who never 
failed to note and praise the alighteet signs of improve- 
ment. The tenants were repeatedly told that a cer- 
tain percentage of the rents was laid aside aa a fund 
for the repair of damages done to the property ; 
and that to the extent this was not drawn upon, 
through their care of the premiaea, it should be nsed 
for BUch improvement of their rooms as thej would 
like ; to which desire of bettering their surroundinga 
they were etimulaced by timely and judicious sug- 
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gCBtions, Aa thus the interest of the tenants vas 
identilicd with tliat of the owner, the inmates grew 
less wanton in their neglect and ubuse of the property, 
and from time to time were rewarded by the proiler 
of a new grate, or ti-eah, pretty paper, or some other 
pleasant addition to their comfort ; each change made 
in their circumstances) with the satisfaction follow- 
ing it, stimnlating still farther the desire of improve- 
ment. In due time the families that were herding 
together, unhealthily and indecently, were prompted 
to desire and seek an enlargement of their quarters ; 
favorable terms being iilwaya made for such addition 
to the number of rooms reutod. 

Alms-giving was resolutely refrained from until Jt 
was no longer expected ; but in other ways a help- 
ing hand waa estended to the tenants. Any jobs 
called for upon the premises, where they could be 
done by the inmates, were laid by for slack timea, 
and thon given to the men. When some living, per- 
sonal relationship had grown up between the women 
and their landlady, they were gathered to her house ' 
each week, for instruction in sewing, eooking, and the 
care of children. All were made to feel that back of 
the stfirn, rigid law there waa a Bympathetic, loving 
heart ; and aa the poor people learned to know it they 
reverenced, truated and loved it ; and every word 
of counsel or rebuke came weighted with authority. 
Thus by slow degrees, the reprobates were weeded otit 
from the court and the reclaimable were lifted up into 
better health, greater intelligence, and purer morals; 
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SO that the very court took on a new and brighter 
look ; while the books showed an interest of five per 
cent, on the capital invested — equivalent to about ton 
per cent. here. 

Aa the success of the experiment became known, 
proffers of money for further investments came in 
upon Miss Hill ; and she began to take with her on the 
collecting tours Buitable women, in order to train them 
in her methods and inspire them with her spirit ; and 
as fast as she prepared these assistants for the respon- 
sibility of a court, she purchased an additional prop- 
erty of this kind and established the deputy in charge. 
To-day Misa Hill has twenty-eight conrts, with a ten- 
antry of four thousand sonlSj under her general di- 
rection ; each court being in the care of some lady 
working under her. 

As I sat in her room listening to her explanation of 
the system, she pointed out a young lady, busied with 
some of the details of the books, a girl o£ wealth, who 
was training under her for the mantigement of a 
court she was about to purchase aa an investment and 
rule as a work of philanthropy. I asked her if she 
had any difBculty in procuring the capital for her in- 
vestments ; whereat she smiled and replied — "I have 
to keep a list of would-be investors, and call upon 
them in the order of their application, I could have ' 
any amount of money. It is capable assistants that 
I need," 

What a vocation opens before Christian women, in 
this hallowing of the natural relationship of landlord 
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and tenant 1 What a power for good ia this city 
awaita our Americaa Octavia Hill I 

The crying curse of New York is its tenement house 
Bystem. In oae ward there are two hundred and ninety 
thousand persons to the square mile ; one hundred 
and fifteen thousand more to the square mile than 
in the most densely crowded district of London. Our 
houses average eleven inmates apiece ; against only 
six or seven in Philadelphia. Five hundred thousand 
people live in tenement houses in this city, and a large 
portion of these inhabit rooms which are never lighted 
by the sun's direct rays in winter ; and sleep in bed- 
rooms which are never aired except from the dwelling- 
rooms. Seventy-flve per cent of the diseases of the 
city originate in these tenements. The death-rate of 
some of the wards is double that of the wards occupied 
by the wealthier classes. Ninety per cent, of the chil- 
dren horn in these houses die before reaching youth. 
The slow decay caused by the poisonous air of these 
dens gives us a special disease, as one of the improye- 
ments of our nineteenth century Christian civilization 
— " The Tenement House Rot." " Most of the young 
criminals," says the Prison Association, "come from 
these dwellings." The first step, then, to any perma- 
nent improvement of oar working classes hes in the 
correction of these conditions of family life, which 
now engender disease, degradation and dishonor. 

We need not await the tardy action of those great 
capitalists who might natnrally be expected to charge 
themselves with this urgent duty to society. If wo 
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can develop a Miss Hill, that good angel will sooii 
find, herself the archangel of a "goodlie companie" 
of ministering spirits following in her train. In quiet 
and lowly walks woinoti muy fcul their way to some 
such overseeing of the homeB o£ the New York poor, 
if onlj there be the will. iDach congregation, aa a 
philanthropic association, ought to control one or 
more of these tenementa ; put them into decent order, 
and place them under the charge of some suitable 
woman, to rule for Christ. What Church will first 
thos "occupy" in the name of Christ some of the 
devil's real estate ; and wiiat woman will fll'Bt show 
how to adminiaier it for its rightful Lord ? 

Le logeurs du bon dieu, the French called their glo- 
rious catiiedrals ; and trnly, according to their vision 
of the presence of the good God, No splendid church 
may enshrine the divine presence, as it now reveals 
itself to ua. "When I lay my hands on a human 
body," said a great German, " I touch the Schecioah." 
They who rear the fit houses for these living shrines 
and duly care for them, are they not the lodgers of 
the good God ? Ah ! it is the women to care for 
these home-temples that are most needed here, as in 
London ; — though our churches are crowded with 
worshippers of Him who said — "Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me," 

" Rise up, ye women tliat are at ease, 
Tftimblejc careless daagUtera," 
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Thus does the characteristic activity of onr age open 
a new Bphere for woman. Philanthropy, the Spirit 
of Christ, ealla on her " angelical dispoaitiona " to min- 
ister to man's naiaeries, and culla forth those angelic 
powers whicli are glorifying womanhood. Humanity, 
prostrate and wretched, feels the touch of a hand di- 
vinely sympathetic and strengthening ; and looking up 
to this God-aent force of salvation, in the woman-form 
of merciful ministry sees a vision, as of an angel from 



■' TLe miBBion of woman on earth \ to give birtU 
To tlie mercy of heaven descending on earth. 
Tlie luittaion of woman ; permilted to bruise 
The head of the aeipent. sod sweetly iafnae, 
Through the aoriow and Bin of earth's regiater'd curse. 
The blesBing which miligalea all: born to nuree, 
And to soothe, and to solace, to help and to heal 
The sick world that leans on her," 

No yoong woman need now vainly sigh for a voca- 
tion worthy of her powers. If she really wants a call- 
ing of God, in which her ses's special gifts can find 
full employ ; if ahe wonld realize the divinost of wom- 
anhood'a ideala and be "as the angels;" she need 
only listen to the moans of suffering and sin which cry 
aloud for God's ministers of light and life; hearken 
humbly to the voice that whispers in her soul ; and 
answer unto Him whose holy form rises bock of fallen 
man — "Here am I, send me." 
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Many of yon, my yoong friends, hear these plaints 
of stricken humanity, and are even now going forth, 
daily, upon this angelic ministry among the aick and 
poor, with a quiet, faithful, steadiness of devotion 
which makes some older hearts thank God, and stir 
themselves to follow you. 

In the light of this evening's pictures of saintlfil 
womanhood, you may perhaps feel discouraged over! 
your lowly work, your simple eervicea to man. Rather I 
let these visions of the great souls inspire you with I 
hope and strength. They grew by natural develop-J 
meuts sf holy helpfulness auto their heroic stature.^ 
Each one mastered well some one city, before her swayB 
spread out over the ten cities of hor princely power.! 
They all began, as every true worker must begin, with 
some plain, practical, petty duty, immediately at haud ; 
and ill faithfulness to the lowly lot the powers grew, 
which reached out to find the spacious sphere where 
now they move aU grandly good. Aspire earnestly to 
do some noble work for man, but be content to find 
your way to it through some qniet work for God. 
Avoid llie diffusiveness of effort which now fritters 
away so many women's energies, among half-a-dozen 
d i Sere n t works indifferently done. Choose carefully 
your work, and put all the time and thought yon caa J 
give into its wise development; and it will grow'il 
aronnd yon as fast as you grow up witiiin it. Concen- 
trate the energies of your being into this work, and 
your powers will enlarge in unsuspected fulness and 
mature some blessed missioa, seeding down eoith with 
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riclier life. Till well the comer of the Master's estate 
where yon are pkced, and He, whose eye ia ou all his 
-workers, will call you to such larger field as you are fit 
to manage ; and you will hear Hia voice — " Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord : Thou bast been faiihful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over mauj things," 

There may be some one here to-night in whom the 
word of the evening stirs the very depths of the being ; 
some one who, following the purposed order of these 
discourses, has closed the consideration of "society ;" 
and, wearied of its vanities, weaned from its pleasures, 
its sunshine gone down under some great cloud of 
trouble, now hungers for a deeper life to fill the void ; 
thirsts, in a drouth of joy, for that highest spnng of 
which the Master driinlt, as on hia way abont " doing 
good" he sat by the well of Sychar, refreshing hia soul 
with living water, of which those who came there to 
drink knew not. Ah! that sigh for the satisfactioa 
of self-sacrifice, how strangely it stirs in the stricken 
Boul. The Man of Sorrow stands in the shadow of 
Qetbsemane, with a cup he scarce can drink, inviting 
the world-weary ones to His banquet — " My joy I leave 
vrith yon ;" and, to tlie astonishment of those who are 
happy in the world, they follow Him, with a now and 
holy peace irradiant on their faces, blessed in the joy 
of the Lord. The failures of the world turn out thus 
the successes of the church. God moulds his saints 
by sorrow; leading tlie once happy woman of society 
to the altar of sacrifice, from which she lyould formerly 
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hat^o shrunken, bnt whereon she mountB nnhceito- 
tingly ; its Qamea kindling a new life within her, and 
ehining a holy light out from her in which she stunda 
transSgured, looming krge oaA lofty as iin angel of 
Ood. From the ashes of the deud Lucile arises the 
heavenly form of the Sceur Seraiihine. 

To meet this deep longing of the aoni of woman- 
hood, under such experiences of life, the church of 
Borne organized her sisterhoods ; calling them that 
were ready for it to a life of absolute oonsecration to 
the service of anflering humanity, and strengthening 
them in it hy the fellowship of those girded by the 
divine hand with the orders of Christ. Our church, 
recognizing the providential craving of many women 
for such a life of sacrificial service, and its marvellous 
potency of good, is wisely reviving the primitive office 
of deaconess and the later orders of sisterhoods. A 
true deaconess, a woman of ability and experience, 
called by God to the office and work of succouring the 
sick and needy ; consecrating her time and strength to 
this life-work ; training the younger women ; guiding 
and directing their efforts ; would multiply the powers 
of any parish, and would realize for many an unhappy 
woman a noble, blessed vocation. Sisterhoods need 
not necessarily impose any vows, beyond the promise 
of obedience to the rules and persistence in the work 
and fellowship of the order for a limited time ; and 
aurcly need not garb the form with ugly and depres- 
aing dresses; but may be strictly the voluntary asso- 
ciation of such women m are prompted to a ministry 
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upon the sick and the suffering, and crave the help of 
A disciplined life of spiritual culture ; aud may prove 
as great u boou to world-weiirj women and the auHei'- 
ing sick in the Protestant church, as they have done in 
the Horn an. 

If uny woman feela moved to such a vocation, and 
thinks the life of such a sisterhood will help her in it, 
let her thiinktuUy enroll herself among our Protestant 
Sisters of Charity. If she feels so drawn, let her 
humbly enter upon the office and work of a deaconess 
in the church of God ; with devout joy that she is 
counted worthy to follow the Master in his ministry 
of mercy. She need not, however, assume any garb 
or bear any official rank or take any new name, savo 
that which is sweetly whispered within her soul as she 
overeom h h w Id her full consecration to Jesus 
Christ All f men the ordaining Hand may 

rest upon h p h dowing it with the sign of the 

cross ; a d 11 ng in her home, amid all the 

sweet rol 1 P 1 Heavenly Father has ordered, 

she may f m p happiness, go forth the better 
charged hi d help those who are heavy- 

laden ; e J 1 1 ht of warm, humau iove, to 

cheer th h ts h 11 d and darkened under the 
shadows f ff g d sin ; even as the angels, who 
live in hea b g their way to earth, aud help 

us most by w f d wn the refreshing atmosphere 
of the su d 1 1 hove. 

The V 1 q ncerning this vocation is the 

calling a d h n w g of the eouL my sister — 
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is the Master calling yon, throngh bitter heart-emptj- 
ings, to this sacrificial service ? Say thou, " Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth." 

The profoundest authoress of our day has parahlod 
this transfiguration of womanhood in the Borvico of 
humanity, in her most elaborate poem. 

The ligbUbearted, beautiful, adopted child of a 
Spanish ducal family, on the eve of her wedding to 
the heir of this old Castilian house, hears, in the voice 
of her long-lost Gypsy father, the cry of a wretched 
race, calling her to turn from the happy life opened 
BO brilliantly before her, to a self-immolating mission ; 
bidding her aid her noble father in the leadership of 
the long planned migration of these wandering tribes 
to a kindlier soil ; whore, ending their nomadic habits, 
they may by her queenly rule be inspired and ordered 
into true human life ; — a call " to be the angel of a 
bomelesa tribe," She owub the call of Duty, but seeks 
some compromise with its stern demands ; ready to 
minister at the altar tbongh. not to mount it ; but the 
voice above her rebukes her thought to play at philan- 
thropy, after the easy fashion of the church : 
" Not to Bucli potty mercieB as can fall 

Twist Btitoli Bnd aliich of silken broidery work, 

Suclt miracles of mitred saiuta wlio panae 

Beneath tLeir gilded canopy to heal 

A man ean-stricken ; not Xo Buuh trim merit 

Ah soils its dainty bUcws for charity, 

And simpera meekly at the pioua staio. 

But never trod with naked, blHuding- (vei 

Where no man praiaed it, and where no church blessed : 
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Not to Bacb alma deeds fit for boliduji 
Were joa. my daughter conBUcrated . 

othm work ia joara. 

Toil belong 

Not to iba putty roand of circue 
That mnkes a, womnc'e lot, but to your tribe, 
Who tcuflt in me, aud in my blood, with tcast 
That men call bliad." 

Her own hanil writes the obituary of her first life : 

" My father carae : 
Wbo means to be the saviour of our tribe. 
He cslla on me to live tor his great end. 
To live J Nay die for it." 

That Bolemn coneeeration opens the new and higher 
life in which, forgottiog not the joys of the dead past, 

"Slowly Bbe moved to choose Hublimer pftin; 
Feaming yet shrinking : " 

Knowing well that, after the vieion and the voice 
which Bhe bad Been and heard, the old, happy Ufa 
would be 



Unable, if she would, to count it 

" Good to take a lot 
That measarea joy for her, as she forgets 
Her kindred and her kindred's misery." 

Thas, heroically treading in the way of the cross — in 
which, by the slow immolation of herself, she led the 
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poor wanderers towards the home beyond the sea — 
her form, as she evanishes in the darkness, looms 
lofty and luminous, as an angel that had appeared 
from heaven, strengthening them. 

" Whosoever will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross and follow Me. For who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for My sake and the Gospel's, the 
same shall save it." 



VII. 

THE EDUCATION OF OUE 
DAUGHTEES. 




THS 

EDUCATION OF OUR DAUGHTERS. 



" That qui daaghters Jne,y be na the polished comets of the 
templH : " margiottl rendering, ' ' as coIuioqb cut on tlie model of 
s palace."— Psalm IM: 13. 

The patriotic heart of the Jewish poet, dreaming of 
the good time coming, visioned its forma of outward 
prosperity — garners full with all manner of store, 
Bheep bringing forth thousands and ten thousands in 
the Btreeta, oxen strong to labor, the wealth of a pas- 
toral people multiplying on every hand; viaioned also 
the era of civic peace, wherein there should be no 
clamor in the streets ; but, in the foreground of these 
scenes of material thrift and social order, the dream- 
ei''s eye beheld the forms of the state's true wealth 
and power, the figures of the sons and daughters of 
whom it could say — " these are my jewels ;" manhood 
and womanhood reared in rich fulness of life ; and 
the first petition of the prayer of patriotism rose clear 
and fervent, 

■ ' That our sona m&j grow up aa the joang plants. 

And that our daugbtera may be bb the potisbed corueia 
of the t«mple." 

The wisdom of our modern world has not altered 
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the order of the Hebrew patriot's desiderata. Wealth 
of thinga Btill grows out of hnmanity'B wealth of life. 
Store of riches is nccumulaled by the rich powera of 
vitiil beings. The true capital of a nation is — men 
and women, healthful, intelligent and good. Tha 
truest prodiictiou is the deyclopment of such m&nhood 
and womanhood— education. 

Civic order — the law established for the security of 
person and property, the government under which we 
live in peace — is the ontward formulating of the or- 
derliness within the people, the embodiment in stat- 
utes of the law-making power of the national life, the 
expression of the self-government won by the citizens 
of the land ; — " the state's collected will." The wholo 
power of law is in this articulation of the consciences 
of the citizens. Law is vital order, and the true legis- 
lation is the making of lives which shall be, not law- 
less but lawful — education. 

Wealth of things which does not grow out of wealth 
of life will not permanently enrich a people. Law 
which does not grow round a nation naturally, as the 
shell formed by its life, will not permanently protect a 
people. So that the science of wealth, political econo- 
my, and the science of law, jurisprudence, lay their 
foundations in the science of spirit-culture — education. 

The portraiture of this science of life-culture given 
by the old Hebrew is as accurate as its order in the 
social sciences. With a free hand he outlines the 
ideal education of his day, of our day, of every day. 
"That our sons may be as the plants grown up in 
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their youth." vitiil, vigorouaj virtnous ; strengthful in 
life of body, miud and sonl. "Tiiat onr daughters 
may be as columns carved like those of paliices;" 
itrengthful as the pillars which opbear the weight of 
lofty dome and groined roof, as the corner-columna 
which Btay the thrust of massive walls ; cue into graee- 
fnliiesa of form, polished into brilliauce of beauty, 
as for the adornment of palaces; columnar in noble 
power and. noble loveliness. 

Strengthfulness for use and loveliness for inspiration 
are the two ideals of womanly education ; strength- 
fulness of body in all healibfulness and joyousuess, 
Btreugthfulnesa of mind iti all intelligence and judg- 
ment, BtrL-iigthfuloess of soul in all piirity and good- 
ness ; loveliness of body in all charm of full vitality 
and culturtd grace, loveliness of mind in all sparkle of 
wit and glow of wisdom, loveliness of soul in all-suffus- 
ing warmtb of sweetness aad of light. The prayer of 
every people may well arise : That our daughters may 
be — not as the finislied forms of useless beauty set as 
mere ornaments in the niches of the walls, or poised 
in idle exhibition of themselves upon the pinnacles 
of the temple, but — as the corner- columns, staying, 
supporting, upholding the whole social structure upon 
their strengthfulness ; and, because of this nobleness o 
use, wrought into utmost grace of form, polished 
every inner vein of beauty stands forth clear and lu»* 
trous, efflorescent into whatsoever richness of son] 
ture and splendor of color may crown the patient use 
of the pillar with the perfect honor of the capital. 
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Throngh the series of lectures now drawing to a 
close, I have heeo seeking to iuttrpret the dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest ia the soul of womauhood, out of 
which spring the forces of the social stir circling 
around the bbs. Upon successive Sunday evenings, 
I have led jon through the spheres wherein woman 
finds room to realize her jearning for a vocation ; 
pointing out, as best I might, what have seemed to me 
the possibilities of happy, honorable life-work in these 
" gifts and callings " of womanhood, as the lady or 
loaf-ward ruling the household, the queenly wife rul- 
ing the heart of her husband, the mother ruling her 
children, the inoUisle ruling the manners and the 
morals of society, the angel ruling the miseries and 
disorders of earth into the peaceful order of heaven. 
In each of these social relations woman is seen stand- 
ing as the columns of a palace, her powers fulfilling 
indispensable necessities, sustaining all-important re- 
Bponsibilities, in a nobleness of use which naturally 
blossoms into the crown of noble loveliness — our in- 
spiration in her beauty, as in her strength fulness our 
stay. To fashion such womanhood ia the problem 
of the education of our daughters ; to form strengtb- 
fnl women empowered for honorable service ; to refine 
them into utmost attractiveness of purest delight. 
Below every previous topic has lain this evening's 
theme ; every work opening before women leading 
back to the question of their fitness for those rcsponsi- 
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bilitiea. Are onr dauglitgrs of the right materiul for 
Euch noble use and uoblo delight, aad are they being 
rightly faghioned in columnar power and loveliness ? 
A question, this, appealing searohingly to you young 
- women who hear me, and who, day by day, are ftish- 
ioniug yourselves after some modul, perhaps not m.nch 
like that before the Ilehrew poet ; appealiogly quite 
as directly also to you, my friends, who, whether at 
home or in the school, are working over unformed 
womanhood — it may be with far other pattern in your 
ambition than tho similitude of the temple- coin ma. 

Some of yon who have listened to me, through these 
weeks, may have been only flattered by the aiccumulat- 
ing honor placed upon your sex. If so, you have 
condemned yourselves. The true soul receives a reve- 
lation of its ideal life, not indeed without an inspira- 
tion of cheer and hope, but, with a weighting of 
responsibility in this deep-drawn sense of larger life. 

The crown of honor G-od places on the brow is of 
iron ; no light trifle to tickle vanity, but a heavy 
charge pressing upon the soul within. It does not 
flatter — it sobers. If the ideals I have held before yoa 
lave not shadowed you by their solemn seriousness, 
they have altered in the refraction of the vapid atmos- 
phere in which you live, and have fsiUen shrunken and 
distorted npon the retina of your little souL Tlie 
actual woman is less stately than the lady, less royal 
than the queen, less holy than the mother, less nobly 
mannered than the modiste, less heavenly than the 
angeL There is no seli-sadsf action in the soul which 
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eees these ideal forms, bo grandly large, above it But 
there may be gladsome aspirutioa, hopeful endeavor, 
if these patterns showed your soul upon the mount 
are the models after which your life-fashioning ia 
going on. 

Within every true girl lie these ideal forms. They 
are so imperfectly developed in most women, not 
through luck of proper material, but, from ignorant or 
vicioua work, wrought with far other end in view than 
that of turning out womanhood nobly usefnl, nobly 
lovely. To hold the true p^ittern clearly before the 
sou! of plastic girlhood, to bring those visions out 
upon the lives of actual women is the ti'ue education 
of our daughters — for your aspiration, young women, 
for your labor, parents ami teachers. Unto which os- 
piracion and labor let me proffer some suggestions. 

II. 

Physical education, the development of a healtliful, 
vital body, is the first element of culture in the fash- 
ioning of our corner columns. 

The physical life lies below all higher developments, 
the foundation upon which we rear the life of mind 
and soul, the soil ont of which mental power and 
spiritual energy suck their qualities. Intellect and 
character arc the flowerings of the physical nature of 
man. Every vocation of womanhood makes large de- 
mands upon the physical strength. Woman's work 
may not be as forceful as man's, demanding as much 
exertion, but it is more wcai"ing, requiring greater 
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powers of endiiranbe. She mav not need his mnscalar 
devdopment, but she does need a larger fund of vi- 
talky to hoaor her heavy driifcs. The cares of the 
household weary her. The rearing of children ex- 
huusts !ier. The intellectual and spiritual powers de- 
manded for the realizatioo of the largo-statured forma 
of the ideal womanhood call for vital organisms, dis- 
tilling rich mental forces, suhiimating the precious 
qualities of heart and soul which suffuse her with 
gracioasness. To preserre her sweetness of temper, 
her serenity of spirit amid the worrj-ing cures and 
wearying works of the home, she needs a bnoyancy of 
health superior to the specific gravity of fret and 
fatigue. Simply to be the delighting presence of love- 
liness in our homes our daughters must he strongly 
healthful. Weakness is never beautiful save, ia the 
mystic charm the shadow of transfigured death some- 
times casts berore it, the suffusing of the Qesli with a 
spiritual glory. Form and color are vital heautify- 
inga. The columns of the temple will neither uphold 
their responsibilities nor bear their full adornment 
unless they are strong and sound. The wisest teacher 
of the people whose forms have become our modelSj. H 
whoso writings have become our classics, felt this so 
keenly that he ordered gymnastic and horseback exer- 
cise for women as freely as for men ; sacrificing for 
the sake of healthful vigor that we rightly hold more 
precious. 

It is in this basic education of the body that c 
American girls least bear comparison with those of 
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other leading nations. German girls, habituated to 
hard labor, win thereby a i-igor of phyaique which 
carries them happily through life's duties. English 
girls out-walk, out-ride, out-row their trans- atl act ic 
consins. How many of our girls could bear a day in 
the saddle, taking fences and ditches after the hounds 
with their brothers ? We shall find out, perhaps, 
when the noble sport of tlie anise-seed-bag is more 
fully popularized. AVe do not want for our girls the 
athletic development our boys have been pushing to 
excess ; for a sounder sense is teaching us that it is 
not abnormal muscular power which ia the true aim 
of physical culture, but vital fulnesa — more truly even 
for women than for men. We do need, however, for 
them something better than the Fifth Avenue pro- 
cessionals of boarding-school misses. They need, in 
proper measure, the real hard work at home which 
foolishly fond mothers spare their daughters, robbing 
them thus of the streugth they were meant to gain in. 
these homely toils. 

They require free, joyous physical sports such as 
build up the full-blooded bodies of our boys. How 
they are to get tbeae sports iu the city, under our 
fatuoQs fear of any efiervescence of animal spirits in 
our girls, is one of the problems of the home and of 
the school. Light gymnastics, musically ordered, ap- 
proach this desideratum. The dance would realize it 
folly, if it were redeemed from its present culture of 
vanity in our children and immodesty in our youths 
to its original culture of gladsome, physical life, whoso 
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grace was the innocent forms of Joyous motion ; and 
were made agaiu snch as it was when its function as 
a branch of gyniuasdc wus described us " prodncing 
health, agility, and beauty,'^ the "vital feelings of de- 
light." 

III. 

Next in order in the education of our daughters I 
place their training in domestic economy, in the cul- 
ture of the true lady or loaf-ward, the art and science 
of the honsekeeper. 

I rank it thus, partly because it begins before the 
girl goes to school— her plays being rehearsals for the 
life-work of the future housewife— hut chiefly in 
accordance with the order indicated in the ideal of 
the corner-columua ; whose first function is use not 
beauty; whose essential quality is strength to upbear 
their appointed burdens, not finish of form or bril- 
liance of polish. The prime business of a tnie educa- 
tion is to edoce the powers which are given each life 
for its necessitated burdens and ordained duties, to 
fashion men and women strengthful for their seyeral _ 
functions. 

It is precisely here, in the very prineipia of edn-- 
oation, that we have gone astray. Our theories and 
practice have been based npon what Emerson some- 
where calls the wretched American notion that educa- 
tion begins in learning to read and write. We have 
been trying lahoriously to acquaint our children with 
a va£t ma^ of knowleilge, to teach them something 
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about all the ^ isms' and ^ologies,' while leaving them 
in practical ignorance of that first lesson in a sound 
education, in which each child is taught " to learn and 
labor truly to get mine own living, and to do my duty 
in that state of life unto which it shall please God to 
call me.'* The state of life unto which it pleases God 
to call our daughters is plainly, for the most part, 
that which entails the duties of the housekeeper and 
the home-maker. For those duties the learning ac- 
quired in the schools does little to fit them, often much 
to unfit them. It is very important to gain acquaint- 
ance with literature and science and art ; it is abso- 
lutely necessary for faithfulness in the appointed re- 
sponsibilities of life that the woman should be the 
mistress of the house, the loaf- ward ordering thrift 
and comfort and peace. She may not need to do the 
actual work herself but she should be able to do it in 
order to teach and direct her servants. There is no 
captaincy in the household service which is not won 
by ability in the ranks. Yet our daughters think to 
rule without serving, to manage their establishments 
without going through their apprenticeships, and ac- 
tually boast that they have never sewed a garment or 
cooked a meal — vaunt themselves in their ignorance of 
the A B C of feminine knowledge ; and their mothers 
like to have it so. 

The result of this faithlessness in the foundation 
education is seen in the extravagant habits of our 
modern housekeeping, the careless lavishness and ig- 
norant waste of establishments where the young ma- 
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tron finds herself incompetent to exercise her loiif- 
wardship, to teach and order her servants; and soon, 
wearying of her Tain attempts to govern, drops her 
sceptre and allows her little kingdom to live without a 
head. It seems below the dignity of our fine young 
ladies to learn such common accomplish men te as cook- 
ing and sewing ; a wholly and unmitigatedly false 
sentiment of the sham lady, too proud to stoop to 
tasks it has pleased God to ordain, too delicate to soil 
her hands with the works the holy mother of the Son 
of God wronglit herself in the home of Nazareth. 
Not so was it with the true laUy of the Jewish poem, 
who moved in nohie grace through her home because 
her strengthful ward kepc well her house ; all the 
charm of the refined lady growing round the power of 
the skillful loaf-ward — the rich capital opon the iiohle 
column. When adornment ceases to be a sign of use 
well discharged, art dies, life fails. When the corner 
columns only finish the honse they do not support, it 
will not long remain the home. " That was and ever 
will bo the best of sayings, that the useful is the no- 
hie."— ./ow^/i's Plalo,'^ : 33S. 

Our daughters do not look far enough into these 
usefulnesses to see their nobleness. It is rightly 
counted a noble work to. heal bodies that are sick 
and suffering, but is it not nobler service to prevent 
sickness and suffering ? Yet very many of the phys- 
ical troubles of our people are due to the ignorance 
of those who ought to ward off these evils from our 
homoe. That the food hy which we build up our 
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bodies and our brains should be well selected and well 
prepared, that the air we breathe should be sweet 
and pure, are the simplest conditions of health. It is 
this alphabet of the science of health, however, upon 
which most of our girls could not stand any rigid 
examination ; knowing little of cooking beyond what 
is called " plain cooking " — which generally proves 
extremely plain ; being unskilled in the science and 
art of preparing varied, economical, wholesome and 
appetizing dishes. That the charge is not unjust let 
our national disease, dyspepsia, witness ; let the popu- 
lar feminine ignorance of the function of windows in 
dusting and sweeping testify, as the clouds stir round 
in the well-closed room and cosily settle, with finely 
salubrious effect upon the domestic atmosphere. Our 
system of drainage renders it possible to avoid dis- 
ease only by the most careful attention to the mod- 
ern improvements, which open in our rooms a direct 
entrance for the fevers that lurk unsuspected in the 
sewers below our houses. Is the preservation of 
health and life so unimportant and ignoble a duty 
that our girls care not to learn, nor our parents to 
have them taught, how to keep the home so that dis- 
ease shall be kept out ? 

The cultivation of the home spirit, the domestic 
instincts, the delight in the duties of the family which 
makes women what the apostle characterized in a 
word as ^' keepers at home," with the instructed 
knowledge and the trained skill which give power for 
these responsibilities, constitute the first branch of 
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feminine education — whose charge rests npon you, 
mothers. To make it fashionable to train oar daugh- 
ters in doraestio duties voiild be a reform worth; 
of our matrons. 

Nast had, some time ago, a cartoon representing 
the wedding ceremony in the good time coming, when 
it wiii be fashionable for girla to learn, among other 
things, something about their actual duties ; when 
before a young man places the care of hia health and 
his wealth in the keeping of the house-iady ho will 
want to be certified that she is a veal lady, a loaf-ward. 

Marching up the aisle in the marriage processional 
are the household servants of the bride, duly armed 
with the symbols of her skill, the insignia of the ser- 
TJce in which she has graduated, and prepared in re- 
sponse to the query "' If any mau can show juat cauEO 
why they may not lawfully be joined together," to 
Btep forth and certify, under the senl of the broom and 
the gi'idiron, her competency for the office and work 
of the housekeeper, 

IV. 

The next stage in the edncation of our daughters 
is that which ordinarily receives the name of educar 
tion, the culture of their minds ; concerning which, if 
we remember the ideal of the corner-column, certain 
important considerations will guide our aim. 

(1.) This mental culture ought to have prime ref- 
erence to that domestic clScicncy of which I have just 
spoken, It should seek the intelligent knowledge of 
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the principles underlying those homely duties, and 
instruct in the science of domestic economy as the 
household training does in its arc. 

This is no plea for a mere utilitarian curriculum. I 
would lead the education of woman far beyond this 
foundation of homelv usefulness, but not until it is 
well laid. To frame a system of education by the 
necessities of existence is to dwarf life and turn out 
women unideal, prosaic, materialistic in spirit if not 
in creed ; but to fashion a system of education which 
does not first of all qualify for these necessities, invest 
them with dignity and inspire them with pleasure, is 
to fail in the prime aim of all education — the enrich- 
ing of life with gladness and its ennobling with honor. 
It is to slight the culturing value of the providential 
order and the wisdom which ordained it. If common 
life is to have interest in its daily work, pride in its 
skillful accomplishment, dutiful delight in its faithful 
service — as of the child doing the will of the Father in 
heaven — the first excavations into the hidden depths 
of knowledge should be directly under the house 
where the work is found. 

The ground of natural science on which every do- 
mestic art rests may be unexplored, and our daughters 
tread their daily round upon the surface of their work, 
with no sense of the wonders below them, of the se- 
crets beneath the simple tasks of the household. Life 
then will grow commonplace and dull, and longing 
eves will look out from the windows, and idle feet 
carry the "gadders about" here and there in search of 
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As with Anodoa, 
which the houae- 



I the interest found not in the house. 

[ in Phantustes, out of the rooms i 

wife Epends her days, a mystic door may ojwn it way 

> the wonderful land around. The simplest work 

I of the household is the applicatiou of principles and 

I forces over which the student still puzzles his hrain, 

■ The most prosaic tasks weave into them threads of 

thought, in following which we soon find ourselves out 

in the ail-en compassing mysteries of nature. 

The first knowledge learned in the school should he 

that which wiU opeu below the every-day work springs 

of thought, to flow continually up within thorn, fi-esh- 

ening and invigorating them. It should connect the 

" trivial round, the common task " with the larger life 

k ahout them. The instruction of the school should 

I iriden out in circling lines round the centre of woman's 

llife, the home. An intelligent apprehension of the 

f secrets of health-keeping in our homes would lead 

t into the arcana of physiology, the wonders of the 

[ "bodily life, and of many another branch of physical 

I- acienee ; while beneath the prosaic arcs of the kitchen 

I lie the secrets of applied chemistry; even so unideal 

I an occupation as cooking, meaning, if we may trust 

[ one of the wisest teachers of our day^ — 



" TliB kaowlBdge o( Medea, and of Circe, and of Calypso, 
I and of Helen, ami of RebHkftU, and o( the Hueen of Slieba ; tliB 
r kuowledge of all lierbs and fruits and balms aud tspJUHs ; and 
t of all tliat JB healiug and Bweet in fielda and groves, and savory 
lealB; it means curefulneea and invemivenesa and waicli. 
' fulneHS and willingness and readiness ot appliance ; it m^ans 
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the economy of your great-grandmothers and the science of 
modern chemists ; it means English thoroughness and French 
art and Arabian hospitality." — Buskin : Sesame, 

Herein lies the fundamental error of our common 
school system, that it does not fit our girls for the 
most common necessities of their actual life ; does not 
prepare them for their most common duties ; does 
not open within them the most common sources of 
delight. In the absence of knowledge which exists, 
especially among the poor, as to the art and the science 
of domestic economy, our People's Schools should pro- 
yide at once the training of the home and instruction 
about the home and its occupations. Its first aim 
should be to educe the powers of the people for their 
inevitable work ; to clothe those functions with dig- 
nity and deck them with delight. Whereas we labo- 
riously acquaint our girls with a superficial knowledge 
of many things not touching their daily duties, while 
we neglect to teach them to understand the impor- 
tance of those duties, educe in them no power for 
their due discharge, inspire in them no pride in their 
skillful accomplishment, and endow them with no 
love of the tasks amid which their lives must largely 
be spent. We bring not out the heart of girlhood, in 
its instinctive capacity of homely service, fashioning 
our daughters into intelligent power and polishing 
them into grace of homely dignity, but veneer them 
all with one common superficial finish and make them 
shine with one common artificial paste of polish. 
Whatever we turn out it is not the polished corner- 
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j columns of God's first temple, the home, fitted for 
t BBC, beautiful in tlieir use. 

When the great Teagher placed man in his garden- 

I home, to dresB ii and to koep it, "He brought," ao the 

story runs, "every beast of tiie ground to Adara, to 

see what he would name them." "Which things are 

va allegory." 

(2.) The second suggeEtion concerning the mental 
education of our daughters is that, ramifying, as above 
I indicated around the home, it should open some line 
of study far enough to unlock its secrete and disclose 
its jovH ; should be in some particular thorough to the 
point of mastery. 

The actual education in our schools starts such a 
I number of researches that, with the utmost assiduity, 
Bcarcely any one of them can be pursued far enough 
I to make it delightful or valuable. It is as though the 
I miner, settling his hut over the mouth of a mine, were 
I to sink his shaft and open his galleries out in every 
direction, pursuing no vein far enough to nncover a. 
rich lode, and gaining from them all only the disci- 
pline of his toil. Along no one of her dozen or two 
of studies doea the average gir! track her way reso- 
lutely up to the point of niaatery of its contents. Is 
it not exceptional to find one of our "finished" 
daughters who has really opened, through any study, 
I a way to the infinite wealth of delight in the eternal 
I truth and beauty ? Most of these graduated students 
I have not so far mastered French as to read with 
' pleasure the classics of that tongue ; have not toiled i& 
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music up to the joy of a Bonata or a symphony. It is 
not any impossible perfection for which I plead ; it is 
the simple, honest pnrsnit of any chosen study, until 
that word of the Everlasting Truth is heard — *^ henoe^ 
forth I call you not servants but friends.'' A wide 
and generous culture by all means let us have, but let 
us be sure that our finish is culture ; not a superficial 
Teneer, but the toilsome bringing out of the heart of 
the oaky the veins of the marble. Let our daughters 
drink of as many streams of knowledge as they can, 
that they may have sympathy with the varied qualities 
of life ; but let them each follow up some one stream- 
let, till it opens the hidden spring where it bubbles up 
fresh from out the eternal fount; and so there be in 
each mind a well of water, springing into everlasting 
life. 

Only in such pursuit of knowledge to the point of 
mastery of its secrets is there the yield of its powers. 
Half -knowledge is not power. Superficial work extracts 
none of the command of life which is stored up in the 
depths of art and literature. To have followed any 
research down below the surface, and to have worked 
well its veins, is to have treasured below one's daily 
life the means for self-support, in any emergency that 
may befall. There is always room for proficient la- 
bor in any field. It is the unskilled toilers who 
crowd the market-place, standing idle and hungry. 
No provision you fathers can make for your daughters 
is as secure an investment as an education in some 
department, carried up to intelligent comprehension 
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L of its principles ami skilled proficiency ia its pra 
ice. 

How pathetic is the tale every day reada as, of gen- 
I tlewomen reduced to unexpected poverty, and turning 
t over their little stock of accomplish men is to see which 
I oan be put to account for bread) and then trying to 
' transmute superficial knowledge into gold ; staniJing 
tremblingly before the editor's office, waiting liis ver- 
dict upon the poems which won such applause for the 
pretty girl in her elegant home ; trying vainly to im- 
part to pupils the knowledge of music she never maa- 
I tered herself. Here are three advertisements clipped, 
just as they stand, from a daily paper, which have a 
' lesson for parents and teachers. 

A YOUNG LADY would like a position in an office, to take or- 
I derB for Bibles, books, etc. Call on Miss R. on Friduy and Sai- 
I nrdaj, from 3 to 5 P. m., at So. 100 Henry-at., Brooklyn, N. T. 

C0MPAN10N.~Aa companion to a lady of le&uemeDt : beet 
I references. Address for one week H, E., Bos No. 354, Timea 
ap-lowQ office. No. 1,258 Broadway. 

COMPANION.— By a lady wlio ia a good reader and rapid 

writer, aa companion or in any roBpectable capacity, Addreaa 

I C. C. Boi No. 310, Tiroes up-town office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 

Kemember, fathers and mothers, the adage of the 
Jews — " He who does not teach his son a trade, 
teaches him to steal ;-" and translate it into the more * 
' dreadful application to your daughters. 

(3.) The third suggestion concerning the mental 
education of our daughters is that, guarded as above, 
it should be as broad and generous as possible. 
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With the prejudice, not quite obsolete, against 
learned women, no one who honors womanhood can 
have much sympathy. There is no real antagonisnx 
between rich culture and practical power. Keal cul- 
ture — the cultivation of the powers of the mind, the 
feeding of the soul with rich thoughts and high joys 
— developes strengthfulness of mind and soul, wealth 
of imagination and emotion ; and thus makes any 
woman better fitted for her daily duties in the house. 
The discipline of study is a mental gymnastic which 
yields a quicker wit, a sounder judgment, a stronger 
will. The woman who has mastered a hard truth will 
the easier master a hard task. She who has opened 
within her inner being the springs of thought, will not 
soon be overcome by the drouth of the dreary, daily 
duty ; will live fresh-souled amid the cares of life. 
She who has raised herself above the level of the house- 
hold will the better meet its responsibilities by thus 
having an outlook always beyond them. The ineffi- 
ciency of many women in the house is due to their 
having no escape from it always at hand ; no opening 
out into the joyous air and glad sunshine of the larger 
life. No one can keep fresh and strong in the dust 
and heat of the daily duties, unless there are root- 
in gs below the sands. When worn with the clatter 
of the nursery and the fret of the kitchen, the weary 
woman should turn to the companionship of the great 
and wise, in her library levee, and in their presences 
find rest; throw herself upon the waves of sound and 
float out on their deep, strong currents, till the tides 
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E the everlaflting soa poise throagh her sonl their 
Ijthmic calm. 
Noris there any more antagonism between culture 
d aurautivuness. If there were, oar daughters might 
perhaps prefer being charming to being wise. But 
do they not know that the vaciiity of the doll's face la 
only pardoned for its prettinoss ; that her vapid talk 
passes current only as issuing from hor lovely lips ; 
that the true beauty is that which lights up fine fea- 
tures and bloom of youth with soulfulnessj the sparkle 
of mind, the glow of heart ? 

Of any wiile and true culture the school can only 
lay the foundation. The real work must be carried 
on afterwards. All that we may ask of our teachers 
is that they shall lay such foundations that our daugh- 
ters may themselves pursue this edification. One 
of the first words to be expunged from oor feminine 
vocabulary is the term with which the miss of seven- 
teen indicates her notion of the relation of her school 
Btudiea to hor after-work, when she speaks of having 
"finished." In truth her education is only begun. 
The boy goes from school to college, and from college 
) his professional school, and then he learns that he 
1 knowledge of life. Bet 
ready to I e put into their 
as finished corner-columns, 
roughly blocked out. As a 
ften then " finished," their 
to an abrupt stop on grad- 
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The signs of a more respectful estimate of women's 
education are on every hand. The demand for the 
higher education of our daughters betokens the awak- 
ening of women to the fact that their mental stature 
is not attained at seventeen ; that they need, and 
should receive, developement parallel to that of our 
sons. We may, perhaps, distrust the co-education of 
young women and young men in our colleges ; we may 
doubt the advantages in the new female high-schools, 
Vassar and Smith colleges, compensating the removal 
of our daughters from the home ; and yet, if we honor 
womanhood, we must be fully in sympathy with the 
aim of these experiments towards the higher education. 

The immediate step in advance for the majority of 
our girls is. to start, at once upon their " finishing," a 
systematic course of reading and study, such as that 
provided so admirably by the Boston Association for 
Home Culture. Any young woman can now have the 
option of well arranged courses of reading, fully 
mapped out before her ; the text books indicated in 
due order, and loaned where needful ; with stated 
written examinations conducted through the mail ; 
and can thus redeem from waste the years that follow 
school, and carry out the habits of girlhood into the 
life of womanhood. Let me most earnestly urge young 
women, on leaving school, to set aside two or three 
liours daily for some such systematic work, and to 
adhere to the plan resolutely. It will be one of the 
bitterest disa})pointments of your after life to find 
yourself too short of mental stature to keep step with 
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your husband, too low in mental vision to look 
into the eyea of the children who turn to joa 
for guidance in their ail questioning wonderment. 
Without some such plan your rending will be apt 
to sink into the distinctively feminine culture of 
novel-rending. 

Tlie " novel " is a classification so generic aa to be 
difficult of criticism. It covers all varieties of fiction, 
from the sermon-stories of George McDonald and the 
character- studies of George Eiiot to the cheap trash 
of the dime library. The higher range of fiction, pur- 
sued as a study, is a true culture, though even then 
daugeroua for woman's emotional nature, unless the 
feelings it stirs are systematically turned out upon 
actual life. Of any studious reading of the musters of 
fiction there is very little ; while the average stuff that 
pours from the presses of well known firms — which 
would scorn to sell adulterated foods for the body, but 
hesitate not to feed the minds of the young with lit- 
erature eviscerated of thought and tainted with pu- 
trescence — is devoured by our girls ; partly because it 
costs no effort at digestion, and partly because it 
gratifies their hunger for mental sweets and stimu- 
lants. The least harmful of this popular fiction ener- 
vates the miud, reduces it to a state of general fiabbi- 
ness, vitiates the taste and leaves a disrelish for sound 
and true mental food ; while the more pernicious por- 
tion subtly taints the spirit with sensationalism of 
emotion and pruriency of imagination. To their pop- 
ular diet I attribute most of the thin-bloodedneee of 
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our girls' brains, most of the unconscious lack of the 
old time modesty and purity of maidenliness. 

The time will come when, without leaving their 
homes, our daughters will be able to pursue the studies 
of their brothers ; when our universities will have 
their special colleges for women ; when in the smaller 
cities resident instructors will direct, under the limi- 
tations of local circumstance, the woman's curriculum 
of Harvard and Yale and Columbia.* 

(4.) In this mental culture of our daughters there is 
one branch by no means to be depreciated, though 
reserved for the last place among the suggestions I 
have to offer. That education will have regard to 
their loveliness as to their usefulness, and will aim to 
render them attractive in all charm of cultured grace. 
But the adornment sought will be that of the corner- 
columns, carved and polished as for a palace, the noble 
loveliness befitting noble service. 

The whole question of feminine accomplishments is 
simply one of sound art, which is one and the same 
with sound morality, since there is a unity of law 
through all life. 

(a.) Sound art teaches us that ornamentation must 
be real and genuine, that show is never to be bought 
by shams. That is the cardinal canon of decoration. 
It must tell no lies. Its first law is — truth. I have 
seen in a sumptuous church, not a thousand miles off, 
columns of rich-hued marble reared in brilliant lines 

* The Harvard Annex for Women is an encouraging step in 
this direction. 
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,down the long nave, and around the rough block- ■ 

ipitala pliister laid on, moulded into elabonite form, 
'heavily gilded and picked out in pohchromatic hues. 
Even thus have I seen the corner-cohinvpB of society 
wrought into a superficial splendor of showy adorn- 
ment ; by no meana genuine works of culture, but sbiim 
works of "accomplishments" — finished oS in plastur 
capitals I 

Let our daughters receive alt the polish possible, 
BO that it be not veneer of professional paste nicely 
laid on, but genuine shine through hard attrition of 
the heart of oak or marble veins. Let them be langht 
all grace of carriage, all courtesy of manners; but let 
their refinement be tbe outward expression of fineness of 
attempered spirits, their grace the graciooanesa of noble 
natures developed within, their geutility gentleness of 
Bonl, their courtesy delicate though tfulness for others. 

(J.) Sound ornamentation is alwaya the sign of use ; 
its proper place in the building where architectural 
Bervice is rendered. It blossoms around some faithful 
fanction, of which it is the honorable recognition. 
The capital of the column is richly decorated because 
it upholds the superatructure. The strong pillar, ful- 
filling its responsibility of upbearing tbe superincum- 
bent mass, elHoriates in beauty. The accomplish men ta 
of our daughters should not be idle fixtures ordered 
from the finishing shop, hung upon them barbaricat- 
ly, irrelevent to their service in the household. They 
.fihould be, as once in the olden times they were, the 

;n of fitness for use, the outgrowth of power for ser- 
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vice. Our women should stand within the .household 
in all the charm of the lady, because supporting it 
with the strengthfulness of the loaf- ward, ruling hearts 
in queenliness, mothering souls to life. 

(6*.) Sound ornamentation should be subsidiary to 
use ; its beauty never won at the cost of strength. 
It is possible to refine into weakness, to attain elegance 
of form and richness of decoration at the expense of 
supporting power. Architects have often carried the 
passion for beauty so far that their columns have lost 
their primal function. The later Gothic cathedrals 
developed the love of light and graceful form and rich, 
ornamentation at the sacrifice of the stability of the 
edifice ; and then flying buttresses had to be thrown 
out to aid the weakened walls. The woman must not 
be sacrificed for the lady ; the capacity for use lost 
in elegance of accomplishment. Flamboyant architec- 
ture is decadent art. Flamboyant ladyship is de- 
cadent womanhood. 

{d.) Sound ornamentation should always show it- 
self under rigorous restraint, its luxuriance never 
rioting with wantonness. A certain severity charac- 
terizes all that is noblv beautiful. Herein is the 
precise contrast between barbaric and civilized art. 
The difference between the Parthenon and a Chinese 
pagoda, the Madeleine and St. Sophia, an early and 
a late Gothic cathedral, the beautiful furniture in 
vogue now and the Louis Quatorze vulgarities, the 
Venus di Milo and the half dozen Venuses which flank 
the approach to this noblest of feminine forms — is 
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the expression of thia law of roatraint in adornment. 
Ornamentation must not be sell- asserting, flaunting. 
Loudness ia always vicious. Culture subdues, re- 
I presses. Its orniimontation is of the meek and quiet 
' spirit. Let our daughters' tone and manners, as well 
as their actnal ornaments, be severe rather than luxu- 
, riant, civilized rather than barbaric, classic rather 
' than oriental ; the maaner modest, the tone quiet, the 
"voice low and sweet," as "is excellent in woman," 
I the dress not flaunting or self- asserting, the ornament- 
ation valuable by other standards than the money's 
worth. The ideal for oar daughters is scarcely the 
girl of the period, but rather far Spenser's sweetly 
severe vision of the virtues of wumiinhood. 

" Neit to hor sate goodlj SbametaelDeBBe, 
Ne ever durst Iior eyea from ground upreare. 
Ne ever once did looke up from lier dease (seat) 
As if some blame of evil sbe did feare 
That in liar clieekes made roaes oft appeore. 

And next to lier Bate sober Modestie, 
Holding her band upoa lier geotle harl ; 
And her against. Bate comely Curtesaie, 
That unto every person knew lier part ; 
And ber before was Buated, overthwart. 
Bolt Silence and submlase Obediunce ; 
Both liackt togetber never to dit^part." 

Por whatsoever of false and faithless fnlfilmei 

I of the ideal of womanly culture passes current ti 

\ education, teachers are largely responsible ; whof 

is to possess the true models after which 
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to fashion our corner columns ; whose duty it is to 
hearken to that inner voice — "see that thou make 
all things after the patterns showed thee on the 
mount : " the trial of whose faith is whether thev will 
sacrilice God's plans to man's designs. Parents are 
even more responsible. There are to-day wise, good 
and true teachers, longing to make our daughters as 
the corner-columns, carved and polished for the tem- 
ple, whose chief obstacle is not with the girls them- 
selves, but, with their parents, and mainly with their 
mothers. The education of our daughters is what it is 
because of fashionable and wealthy mothers, who call 
themselves cultured, but are too superficial to value 
solid work, too worldly to appreciate that which does 
not shine in society, too eager devotees of ambition to 
pay for other soul-clothing than that which will grace 
the court of Mammon. Perhaps these worldly-wise 
mothers know best. Until a higher vocation awaits 
the finished girl than that of being taken from the 
school-factory to the society auction-room, and being 
placed on exhibition in the marriage-mart) where 
showy accomplishments enhance the value of the ware 
and draw a high bidder, and where, true to fiction, 
life's story ends just as it really begins, before the 
altar — no better education is desirable or possible. 

lY. 

Thus we reach the final aim of this education, the 
production of character, the development of women 
good as fair, pure as bright. 
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Every other culture is subsidiary to this. Physical 
an(i mental vigor are valuable as factors in this result- 
ant. The fashionin": of a noble soul is tlie real work 
of education, the endeavor of the true teacher, the 
as])i ration of the true scholar. This is the flower unto 
which every lower life-process yearns. 

Character is the inner root of all other strengthful- 
ness. The perfection of physical form and power is 
fashioned by the soul strengthfully temperate, mas- 
terful of the forces of the body. The fulness of men- 
tal life is doveloped only by the soul strengthfully 
resolute and patient, heroic in endurance. Virtue 
is the true strength, virtus, of life. 

Character is the secret of all noblest beauty. The 
form of utmost loveliness is fashioned only by the 
cultured soul within. Unless a soul draws the lines 
of the face^ looks oat of the eyes, speaks in the voice, 
the beauty of the belle is but that of the doll ; which 
may be an attractive plaything, but as a toy is tossed 
aside when its novelty is gone. The inner grace of 
all loveliness is the spirit's sheen upon the flesh. 

Character is the true capital for life^ as with man, 
80, in a peculiar sense, with woman. Man, who is 
thrown upon the world's fierce strife, needs back of 
all other strength, virtue. But virtue alone will not 
yield him success. Whereas woman, shrined within 
the home, unadvantaged by special gifts of body or 
of mind, may be supremely happy in her hold of the 
hearts whose reverent love is the success of her great 
venture in life. 
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Flawed character is not always the secret of men's 
failnrea, but it ie iie.ir)y ulwaya the cuuse of the 
womnnly ruina whose debris are all round us in tliia 
great city. Many a good man badly fails ; few good 
women really fail. The weak point which brings 
down her life-structure is generally some defect in 
her moral nature. Of her it is pre-emineutiy true, 
as the wise teacher said of old — "all good and evil 
originates in the soul, and overflows from thence." 
The " virtuous woman," strengthfiil of soul, though 
not perhaps of mind or body, vitally pure and true, 
docs not succumb under life's pressure. But all her 
beauty of body aud grace of mind only heighten the 
strain upon the weak-souled woman. The fine quali- 
ties which mark her out for the corner-column in 
the palace only lift her into ominency of trial and 
tertainty of danger if she be unsoiitni within. 

Whatever other culture a girl -needs to win she 
needs above all to be strongly good. Whatever labor 
parents and teachers bestow upon these corner-col- 
umns they should be sure that they are sound at 
heart, 

HerCj again, is the danger of the luxuriant de- 
velopment of the external life of our daughters, that 
it attfinnatea the inner life, throws the forces of the 
being out into efflorescence of accomplishment, and 
thus exhausts the soul-strengchfulness of the corner- 
columoa. Viciously beautiful is this flamboyant wom- 
anhood, its every charm a weakness, every grace a 
danger. The actractiveneaa of a weak-souled woman 
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is her own snare, the curse of those who are fascinated 
by her. Beautiful, brilliant, brittle womanhood has 
precipitated the noblest societies of earth in ruin. 
So that the examination of our girls might well be pat- 
terned after the great Grecian teacher's review of his 
beautiful pupil. 

" What do 70a thiuk of him, Socrates ? Has he not a beau- 
tiful face ? 

Most beautiful, I said. 

But 70U would think nothing of his face, he replied, if 
70U could see his form ; he is absoIutel7 perfect. 

Then, I said, there never was such a paragon, if he has 
onl7 one other slight addition. 

What is that, said Critias ? 

If he has a noble soul. 

Then before we see his bod7 should we not ask him to 
show us his soul, naked and undisguised ? " — Jowett's Plato : 
Cha/rmides. 

Ah ! my young friends, to grow within you these 
vital, well-formed, beautiful souls, noble in the image 
of God, lustrous in the spirit of Christ, is the end 
of all our education of you, our daughters. 

Do you remember how Mr. Browning makes the 
aged Pope speak, as, saddened in the failure of his 
culture of earth, he rejoices, amid the waste of 
spiritual thorns and briers in a corrupt age, to see one 
true, sweet woman-soul open in his garden. 

** Ever7where I see in the world the intellect of man, 
Michael's sword, the energ7 his subtle spear. 
The knowledge which defends him like a shield — 
Ever7where ; but the7 make not up, I think, 
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The marvel of a soul like thine, earth's flower 

She holds ap to the softened gaze of God ! 

It was not given to Pompilia to know much. 

Speak much, to write a book to move mankind. 

Be memorized by who records my time. 

Yet, if in purity and patience, if 

In faith held fast despite the plucking fiend. 

Safe like the signet-stone with the new name 

That saints are known by, — if in right returned 

For wrong, most pardon for worst injury. 

If there be any virtue, any praise, 

Then will this woman-child have proved— who knows ? 

Just the one prize vouchsafed unworthy me." 

— The Ring and the Book, 

But these perfect woman-souls do not grow up 
like weeds, uncultured, untended with watchful care 
or patient labor. There is within you, my young 
friends, if you be true women, this possibility of high- 
est beauty of holiness, but it will come forth upon you 
only by a culture harder far than that which issues in 
the graceful body and the supple mind. Gentleness, 
patience, humility, unselfishness, will not bear their 
bloom upon you unless you strive to grow these graces 
in the grace of God. There is many a capable and 
beautiful woman, vain and proud, hard and selfish. 
Many a sweet mouth opens only to drop gall ; many a 
bright eye shines with envy ; in the mantling color 
of many a blooming cheek are the tides of a thor- 
oughly selfish heart. You know the conflict between 
inclination and duty, between sense and spirit, the 
world and God, selfish pleasure-loving and the life 
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of Christ. If you would win the laurel which the 
great teacher places on the brow of the faithful dis- 
ciple you must — in all patience of daily endeavor, 
in all loval hearkening to His voice within — learn of 
Him who is meek and lowly in heart. " 

This culture of the soul is, broadly speaking, two- 
fold ; a positive work of doing and a negative work of 
undoing. It is the tracing in our lives the virtues of 
the great exemplar, under the inspiration of commun- 
ion with his perfect spirit ; and the correction of the 
faults discernible in our work, under the light of this 
life. 

(1.) Of the first of these branches of soul-culture, 
which forms the proper staple of the general instruc- 
tion of the pulpit, let me say only a word. Character 
is an inspiration far more than a manufacture. It 
is vital growth, the assimilation of the food we give 
our thoughts, of the elements with which we supply 
our emotions ; and the reproduction in our lives 
of these qualities. Keep, therefore, before you the 
bright ideals of noble womanhood. Fill your minds 
with the words and deeds of the greatly good. Just 
as you would go to the centres of art to saturate your 
mind with the forms of beauty, so seek habitually the 
shrines of holiness, to inhale in their atmosphere the 
spirit of the saintly lives which look down upon you. 
These books of our Bible are the classics of character. 
To be familiar with them, to walk daily with the holy 
forms which cast their shadows upon our souls, wak- 
ening aspirations to be like them ; to be looking with 
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eai'nest studionsness ever unto Jesus, the perfect soul, 
entering into fellowship of spirit with^ Him — this is 
the secret of the process whereby we are transformed 
into His image, and Christ comes forth upon us. 

(2.) The second of these branches of soul culture 
demands more careful notice. The indication and 
correction of errors is the least pleasant and, there- 
fore, perhaps, the most neglected part of instruction 
in righteousness. With the best models and with 
the most earnest aspiration and endeavor the pupil 
may go on repeating errors, and thus confirming hab- 
its which negative all excellence. Each sex has its 
characteristic defects, which a wise education will 
regard as carefully as individual idiosyncracies. To 
the neglect of these faults of womanhood much of the 
failure in the education of our daughters is due. We 
rightly think it needful to guard our boys against 
their special dangers ; why should we not be as con- 
siderate of the weaknesses of our girls ? 

The ancient fault which the apostle rebuked in 
the young widows, who, losing the occupations and 
interests of home life, ^Hearn to be idle, wandering 
about from house to house ; and not only idlers but 
tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things which 
thev ouo:ht not" — a fault chari^ed in all as^es and 
among all races on womankind — is engendered by the 
lack of engrossing work. It is the settlings of a 
shallow life, in a dearth of higher interests than those 
found in the petty gossip of the social circle. Its 
cure lies in the culture of a richer mental life, the 
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finding of a Tocntion which will turn the energies 
of the heing into other osertbnB tlian those of the 
feet or the tongue. 

The curiosity to which the spirit of evil appealed 
in Eden — one of the strong instincts of the sex — often 
betrays the daughters of Eve. Many a girl has been 
led into evil by her desire to peep over into forbidden 
grounds ; her curiosity tempting her on till she comes 
beneath tlie Upiis ehadow of the ti-ee of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and her whice-souled purity 
gathers stain and Boil, In this day of painful reve- 
lations of nnsnspected demoralization, there has been 
no disclosure so wholly shocking as the knowledge of 
a wide-spread loss of parity of thought and imagina- 
tion in maidenhood. There are things which are not 
to be spokun, though they bnrn into the soul. These 
worst evils are only part of a general lowering of the 
tone of girlhood, the signs of which are to be seen 
in the prevalent loudness of manners, the license of 
the dance, the popular novels, the unblughing facea 
of wives and daughters at the opera-bon£fe. I fully 
beheve that in its lighter forms this is an unconscious 
lowering of tone ; that our girls mean no evil and 
directly realize little ; but the deterioration and the 
danger are none the lees to be deplored and dreaded. 
Even the worst forms of this demoralization are not to 
be regarded as tokens of purposed pruriency, but only 
the unforeseen result of that over-mastering curiosity 
which the ancient Hebrew myth said had betrayed 
the first mother. There arc veils, young girls, to lift 
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which, before the Provideatiiil hand purely draws 
them aside, ia to shadow the eool forever. There are 
clouds which must bang low upon the life in reverent 
mystery. 

The imaginativeness of woman, combining with her 
curiosity, creates the temptation which is so subtly 
worked in the passional literature of the day. From 
undraped e\*il every true girl would turn away in 
disgust; but from evil veiled in mysterionsnesa, baif- 
Buggested, half-concealed, euvolopeil with the fasoina- 
tion of romance, seen in soft lights and witching pio- 
turesqueness, innocent girls may turn not away until 
images are left on the retina which darken and defile, 

The delight in adornment and the love of admira- 
tion, which ore instinctive in womanhood, carry also 
their own element of weakness. This hunger for 
admiration prompts many a young woman to things 
her better nature conderons ; leads her into extrava- 
gance, selfish indulgence of her tastes at the expense 
of her duties, improprieties of dress, indelicacies of 
action in society, the surrender of domestic peace, the 
sacrifice of modesty, the stifling of conscience. And 
worse far than this they know whose painful duty has 
called them to study the pathology of society, to ex- 
plore the cloaca of civilization. Did I dare here to 
say thiogs I know, the most thoughtless girl might 
well fear, as she binds her jewels upon her, lest there 
be in them the subtle potencies of evil the alchemists 
bdieved, and their brilliant light burn into her very 
Bonl, eating out her honor. 
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Even her divinest power, in which she can rejoice to 
aacrifioo herself for those she loves — according to that 
subtle law by which the highest virtues pass so easily 
into the deadliest sins — may prove her greatest wtak- 
nesa, loiiy play her false and betray her into evil. la 
there any story so jiathetic as that constantly re-told 
tale of the young gjrl, loving with such self-abandoo- 
ment of uttermost trust, Buch readinesa for the cost- 
liest sacrifice which may express her unreserved de- 
votion, that she gives — her very honor; and then, 
when she has offered her all upon the altar of her 
confiding love, in the most flenilish cruelty of selfish- 
ness our earth presents, thrown off upon the world by 
the object of this self-immolating worship, a ruined 
wreck of being, to haunt the shadows of the streets 
awhile and then drop down into the valley of the 
flhadow of doatb, aud ihrough its gloom into the outer 
darkness; darkness surely not unrelieved by hope for 
the soul more sinned agiiinst than sinning, nor so 
deep in hell as that over him, in whatever Mile circles 
of the upper world of light he moves, who in the holy 
name of love betrayed the daughter of man to shame- 
ful death with a kiss. Our daughters must learn that 
not even the noblest feelings may overflow the boun- 
daries God has set ; that the purity of the motive will 
not estop the hitter seqnence of wrong-doing ; that 
law is a great reality, rigorous, inflexible — to be stayed 
by no plea of ignorance or innocence of intention, 
tbough that inner guiitloasness may loave the soul 
capable of the divine forgiveness and the new start 
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which sets the mechanism of law at work in the 
processes of redemption ; that character inspired by 
emotion is to be moulded by the law of God, and that 
only within its prescribed shape will the fluent feel- 
ings find the form in which they can solidify into the 
substance of the corner-columns of the temple, firm 
as fair. 

The ultimate security for woman's character is to 
be found in an external law, which, reverently wel- 
comed, loyally obeyed, shall press round her wealth 
of emotion and mould her richness of feeling into 
columnar strength and beauty. More than man, who 
in his stronger reason and maturer conscience is so 
often a law unto himself, woman needs to be ruled by 
a reason and conscience outside of her, larger than 
herself, environing her. She is secure only when 
mastered by another self in whom the divine will 
lives ; whom she accepts as her pattern ; who becomes 
her conscience, approving and reproving ; her law, say- 
ing unto her Do this ; her ideal, bidding her Follow 
me. Her life-blessing is in finding her earthly love 
identify itself thus with her other conscience, become 
the priest of God to her. Her salvation from the 
danger which comes when love fails to incarnate the 
higher life before her is in the discovery of some one 
who can thus rule her soul. 

Have you, young women, read your great woman- 
novelist thoughtfully enough to discern that her no- 
blest women, who so powerfully sway men, move in 
calm strengthfulness of soul because themselves under 
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the maetery of a larger life of man ; or fnil in queenli- 
ness apun tbe enrth becauae no king comes from tho 
heaveos to reign in righteousness within their hearts ? 
Dorothea iniBses the splendid possihility her nature 
carried within it from not finding one living the larger 
law, and thus ordering her actnal life into a realization 
of her noble ideiils. Romola finds in the man who 
won her heart one too far below her to muster and 
rule ber bein^, and her character lies umieveioped 
tiii Savonarohi bodies before her the ]»w of life ; when, 
pouring the treasures of her rich nature into the 
monld that great life-law patterns, she issues saintly- 
formed. Gwendolen lives contentedly io her low life 
of selfish pleasure till one crosses her orbit who casta 
upon her soal the shadow of a larger life ; wlio — voic- 
ing her better nature and showing an ordered obe- 
dience to those laws of G-od which she overflows in the 
tumultuous tides of her sensuous nature — becomes an 
incaroation of divtue law to her, a conscienco walk- 
ing oncside her ; with whom she compares herself, by 
whom she judges horaelf, unto whom she involuntar- 
ily confesses herself, as unto a natural priest, from 
wbom she seeks at every step mastery of her anarchic 
life, as from a heaven-sent king, under whom she at 
length wins victory and emerges into peace. 

Have you noticed how this Daniel come to judg- 
ment casts a shadow almost like that of the perfect 
man, the flower of his race, tbe Christ ? To me it 
Beema as though this great woman-soul, reared amid 
confuBiug shadows, discerning not as yet that Light 
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which lighteth every man. that cometh into the world, 
deciphering the life-riddle confasodlj and hopelesslj, 
as in the dark, erring possibly in her own steps, as see- 
ing through the arbitrarinesa of eonventionaliliea bnt 
failing to discorn tbeir relation to the inner ethical 
life of humanity — through the forma visioned in her 
imagination ie having Christ draw oigh, though as yet 
ahe recognizes Him not. Certain it is that ahe has 
divined the secret want of womanhood — Christ. 

It is not by chance that women gravitate to our 
churches. Woman's deepest need is met in the reve- 
lation of One who incarnates her ideals, voices the 
inner whispers of her spirit, bodies before her the law 
of God, becomes her conscience, lays on her the mas- 
tery which is freedom, the yoke in which she finds 
rest to her soul, inapii'es a holy love which thrones in 
her heart a king, 

Thua at the close of all that I have had to say to 
yon, myyoang friends, I come round to the atarting- 
poiut — the call of Christ to serve Him ; the vocation 
He gives who saith to your aouls "Follow Me ;" the 
mission He bestows upon the soul answering aright 
that question " Loves t thou mo?" To follow Him, 
in reverent obedience, is to become the disciple of the 
Teacher and Master of the trne education : to love 
Him, who asks for your hearts, is to feel an inspira- 
tion to His blessed work for humanity. Are you fol- 
li>wing Christ, aa true disciples ? Do you love the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? 

ye daughters, over whom we pray that ye may 
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be as the polished corner-colanms of the temple — rest 
your characters on the Foundation other than which no 
man can lay^ upon the sure Corner-Stone^ tried and 
precious ! Thus will you rear yourselves as living 
stones in that House of God not made with hands^ 
eternal in the heavens. 
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